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PREFATORY NOTE. 





1. Tue great idea of this work is comprehended in the fact, that it is an 
attempt to place the reader in ewact sympathy with the author of each Psalm 
at the time of writing. In order to this, the reader must first be placed in 
the real circumstances of the sacred lyrist.. He must know who he is, where 
he is, what is his external condition, what his internal exercises, and what the 
occasion and design of his writing. In this way he naturally glides into the 
spirit, drift, and sentiment of the Psalm. This method of studying the Psalms, 
when judiciously pursued, supplies the most important of all human helps to 
an understanding of their scope, their beauty, and their power. 

2. Althongh we have not servilely followed any author, we have made 
free use of all accessible sources, so far as they were available to practica. 
ends; but have been compelled to institute, at every step, an independent 
inquiry as to the dates, authorship, and occasions of Psalms, deferring 
to what we deemed the best authority, where simple authority was 
to decide. The unpractised reader can form no estimate of the difficulty, 
and we might say, delicacy of this kind of work, while the candid scholar 
will well know how to makeallowance for diversity of opinion, and even 
for an occasional fault. 

We have made free use of Mr. Townsend’s Chronological Bible—a work of 
standard merit, too much, alas! neglected by Bible readers—though in numer- 
ous instances we have seen cause to digress from his order. His arrange- 
ment of the text of the Psalms, according to the excellent edition of Dr. 
Coit, has been entirely adopted in this work, including the marginal readings 
and references. The reader is informed that no change whatever is made in 
the translation; it stands, in this respect, precisely as in the common English 
Bible, only the poetic form of parallel lines, answering to the form of the 
original Hebrew, is here retained. 

3. The reader should consider the distinction between what may be called 
the general and the special occasion of any particular Psalm. Some of the 
Psalms appear to stand out alone, as the sole surviving poetic representa- 
tives of their authors and the occasions which gave them birth. In such 
cases the several Introductions are somewhat complete in themselves. But, 
for the most part, it is found that a series of Psalms belongs to the same gen- 
eral occasion, although each particular one may date at some one particular 
event in the series. In such cases, the circumstances of the author at the 
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time of writing any ono Psalm, are more fully understood by reading the lead- 
ing Introductions to that particular series of Psalms. For instance, David’s 
persecution by Saul extended over a period of several years, and became the 
occasion of many Psalms, each of which receives some important beauty 
and force by attending to the general history of David at that time, as well 
as to his special condition at the time of writing. The same may be said of 
the Psalms belonging to the general period of Absalom’s Rebellion, those 
dating at the reign of Jehoshaphat, of Hezekiah, at the Captivity, the Resto- 
ration, and numerous other instances. The reader will soon learn to be 
familiar with these Psalmodical epochs, and will be at no loss to know what 
use to make of the matter of the several Introductions. 

4. Such information as seemed most important to. a general appreciation 
of the Psalms, and which could not relevantly be thrown into the special 
Introductions, has been placed in the General Introduction to this work. It 
was at first intended to add critical and expository foot-notes to each Psalm, 
but, upon mature reflection, this part of the original plan was abandoned. 
It would make the work too voluminous, too expensive; it might tend to 
mar the unity and simplicity of the one great design of the work, and throw 
the reader more upon the notes and sayings of the annotator than on the scope, 
and drift, and spirit of the Psalm itself; besides, we have a goodly number 
of philological and expository works on the Psalms already, to which com- 
mon readers may have access. 

The plan herein proposed for studying the Psalms is equally, and in 
many instances in a still higher degree of utility, applicable to the pro- 
phetic Scriptures; and, should Providence permit, it is the intention of the 
author, ata future day, to complete his plan of elucidating the writings of 
the Hebrew prophets, and endeavouring to make them, what they ought to be 
and might be,a comprehensible, delightful, and most profitable reading book. 

Should the reader find the same pleasure and profit in reading the Psalms, 
in connection with the humble helps herewith submitted, which the author 
has found in the process of preparing this unpretending volume, let Him to 
whom all praise is due for all benefits, receive our devout thanksgiving ; and 
let the fruits of our after lives be as sweet, as tasteful, and as comely, as befit 
always his most worthy praise, ‘“‘to whom be glory and power everlasting. 
Amen.” F. G. Hisparp. 


Ovin, Senrca County, N.Y., 
June, 1856. 
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GENERAL INTRODUCTION. 





Srot1on I—HISTORIC OCCASIONS OF THE PSALMS. 


Brsuop Percy, in the Preface to his “Key to the New Testa- 
ment,” says: “A clear introductory illustration of the several 
books of the New Testament, showing the design of their 
writers, the nature of their contents, and whatsoever else is 
previously necessary to their being read with understanding, 
is a work, that, if well executed, must prove the best of com- 
mentaries, and frequently supersede the want of any. Like 
an intelligent guide, it directs the reader right at his first set- 
ting out, and thereby saves him the trouble of much after- 
inquiry; or, like a map of a country through which he is to 
travel, if consulted beforehand, it gives him a general view 
of the journey, and prevents his being afterward lost and bewil- 
dered.” The present work is an attempt to supply, in part, the 
idea of the learned bishop, so far, at least, as it may be advan- 
tageously applied to the historical illustration of the Psalms. 
It will be seen at a glance, that the common arrangement of 
the Psalter is made without any reference to chronology; and 
though many of the Psalms are grouped together according to 
certain internal relations, yet after all the investigation that 
has been made, it is impossible to say upon what principle of 
classification, or order, the compiler proceeded. Nor can it be 
discovered that any special advantages arise from the present 
plan. It is the common tradition, that Ezra compiled and 
arranged the Psalms, after they had all been written, and the 
entire body of Psalmodic poetry lay before him; of course, 
after the dedication of the walls of Jerusalem, under Nehe- 
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miah’s administration. But it is assuming too much to sup- 
pose, with Dr. Alexander, that the “authority” “of his par- 
ticular design or plan,” with regard to their arrangement, is 
“infallible.” We do not suppose that the plan and order in 
which a particular book may reach us, is to be admitted upon 
equal authority with the claims of its subject-matter to mspira- 
tion; indeed, we cannot suppose it without admitting that the 
Holy Spirit purposely disarranges chronology. The chronol- 
ogy of many of the books of Scripture needs adjusting; Isaiah 
and Jeremiah, for instance, are often complicated and perplexed 
in their present arrangement. It certainly is not the best 
method of studying Séripture, to take the several books and 
sections out of their natural order; and we are left to the con- 
clusion that such disarrangements must result from casualties 
or human ignorance, and are no part of the design of the Holy 
Spirit, either to dictate or prevent. 

The historical occasions of the Psalms have ever been 
regarded, by judicious commentators, as important aids to their 
interpretation, and the full exhibition of their beauty and 
power. In the explanation of a work on exact science, or of a 
metaphysical essay, no importance is attached to the external 
circumstances and place of the author at. the time of writing. 
In such a case, the work has no relation to passing events, but 
to the abstract and essential relations of things. Very different 
is the language of poetry, and indeed of almost all such books 
as the Sacred Scriptures are, which were at first addressed to a 
particular people, or to particular individuals, for their moral 
benefit, and much of them occupied with the personal expe- 
riences of their authors. Here occasion, contact with outward 
things, the influence of external circumstances and of passing 
events, play a conspicuous part in giving mould and fashion to 
the thoughts and feelings of the writer, scope and design to his 
subject, and meaning and pertinency to his words. 

It may be said of the Hebrew poets, as of those of all other 
nations, that the interpretation of their poetry is less dependent 
on verbal criticism, than on sympathy with the feelings of the 
author, knowledge of his circumstances, and attention to the 
scope and drift of his utterances. You must place yourself in 
his condition, adopt his sentiments, and be floated onward with 
the current of his feelings, soothed by his consolations, or agi- 
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tated by the storm of his emotions. Your attention is directed 
less to words than to things. The meaning of the author is to 
be determined, less by an appeal to the niceties of philology, 
than by the general scope. The understanding is not supposed 
to labour hard, and the effect of the piece is not the result of 
its propositions reduced to logical formulas, or of the meaning 
of its several words carefully measured by the wsus loquend2, 
or of the separate sentences grammatically analyzed, but of 
the rhetorical embellishment which adorns, and the inspiration 
which quickens its transparent truths. It is hence that the 
best preparation for reading any particular Psalm, (so far as 
mere mental effort is concerned, and supposing the individual 
to be already somewhat familiar with the Hebrew idiom, 
—-which every careful reader of our English Bible must be,— 
and imbued with a general sympathy with the Hebrew mind,) 
is to acquaint himself with all that knowledge of the Psalm 
which is simply external to the text itself. In technical lan- 
guage, he should read an introduction to the Psalm, and a syl- 
labus of its argument, before reading the Psalm. Then, if his 
heart is in sympathy with the devout piety of the Psalmist, he 
will readily glide into the same channel, and receive the sum 
total of the beauty and moral effect of the Psalm. 
Philological works on the Psalms, like the learned and excel- 
lent volumes of Prof. Hengstenberg and Dr. Alexander, are 
important, just as the anatomist’s labours are necessary to com- 
prehend the structure and normal forces of the animal system ; 
but if we wish to contemplate the beauty and proportions of 
the grand whole, and observe its living adaptations to practical 
life—if we would derive profit from the operation of these 
primal forces, thus analytically laid open by the dissector’s 
knife, or pleasure to ourselves in our association with them— 
we must take them in another form, synthetically arranged, 
and clothed and animated with their living beauties. or pur- 
poses of devout reading and practical use, the Psalms should 
be taken as a whole, in their entireness. Each Psalm, when 
read with a simple view to practical effect, should be read con- 
tinuously, without interruption of other topics or other investi- 
gations, and a general preparation to enter into the spirit and 
design of the Psalm, should be previously attained by the help 
of a judicious introduction. Philological and analytical study 
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of the sacred text is necessary, in order to attain a more perfect 
translation, and to appreciate more fully the idiom, import, and 
point of the original; but they cannot well be pursued at the 
same time that the Psalms are read for spiritual and devotional 
purposes. The object of the present work, is to make the 
Psalms a more profitable reading-book, by assisting the reader 
to enter more fully into their general spirit and their scope. 
The Bible, whether ‘in its historical or poetical parts, is 
“ Religion teaching by example.” It describes real characters 
and real events, and illustrates the active and passive virtues— 
the operation of the reason, the affections, and the volitions of 
man, under the varied conditions of actual life. This is pecu- 
liarly the case in the Book of Psalms. David, for instance, 
speaks his own feelings—his joys, his sorrows, his faith, his pur- 
poses, his love to God, in all the circumstances of his eventful 
history. Here is no ideal character presented, but a living 
man, speaking his real thoughts and feelings. By the wisdom 
of God, his exercises have been taken and recorded as an 
example for the instruction, comfort, and admonition of all 
believers in all subsequent time. The same is true of each 
author of the Psalms. The moment we retrieve the Psalms 
from the character of mere products of the imagination, and 
invest them with the realities of history, so far as to regard 
them as the exponents of the personal experiences of their 
authors, that moment we perceive that the personal history of 
each author at the time of writing, is a legitimate and very 
important part of a relevant introduction to the particular 
Psalm, and we feel, very properly, desirous to know who the 
author was, where he was at the time of writing, and what 
were the circumstances which gave rise to his peculiar feel- 
ings, and which gave general form, scope, and colouring to the 
Psaln. The total worth of David’s character can never be 
appreciated, but by connecting the historical events of his life 
with the Psalms to which those evénts gave birth; and, on the 
other hand, those Psalms can never be fully apprehended in 
their beauty and power, disconnected from the personal expe- 
riences of the author. It were easy to illustrate the truthfal- 
ness of these remarks, by citations and examples from the 
Psalins ; but the following work, we apprehend, will sufficiently 
verify to the reader what is here stated. How apposite are the 
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words of the learned De Wette :—“ We approve of the labours 
of modern interpreters, who have endeavoured, by the aid of 
history, to refer the Psalms to the stwation of the author, by 
which they were occasioned, and in which they were composed, 
and to make this the ground of their exposition. In fact, it is 
impossible that any feeling or emotion should be rightly and 
fully comprehended, without some knowledge of the individual 
who expresses it, in his distinct personality, and in his relations 
to the objects which have occasioned it. It is only by such a 
knowledge one is placed in a situation to sympathize in the 
emotion expressed, and to enter fully into the soul of the 
poet.” 

But while we attach all merited importance to the historic 
occasions of the Psalms, we should beware not to overrate the 
proper value of this consideration. We should do the greatest 
injustice to these sacred compositions, were we to limit their 
meaning and their importance chiefly to the local circumstances 
which first suggested them. The sacred lyrists wrote not for 
themselves, but for the whole Church; not for their own times 
merely, but for all times. Of this they seemed to be conscious ; 
and from the natural suggestions of their own local circum- 
stances and feelings, they were constantly led by the Spirit to 
take in more comprehensive applications of truth. From the 
special occasion their minds ascended to general applications 
of truth, and from the concrete and present, to the abstract 
and universal. Thus they arose from species to genera, from a 
particular event to an established order of events. The present 
oceasion served them as a stand-point of observation, from 
which to survey the works of Providence, the moral adminis- 
tration of God over this world, the principles of redemption, 
the depths of human depravity and the workings of the human 
heart, the future immortality, and, in fine, the great facts and 
phenomena of man’s moral being and destiny. Thus, the local 
circumstances of the individual became, under the guidance 
of the Holy Spirit, instrumental of the widest good to mankind. 
He became, in a manner, the representative of all persons in 
similar conditions, and was himself taught to feel, and to think, 
and to act, in order that he might teach others what feelings, 
thoughts, and actions, are appropriate and becoming their rela- 
tions to God and to one another. The special references, there- 
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fore, to local circumstances, are generally found in the Psalms 
only so far as to verify the historic reality of the sentiments 
recorded ; thus rescuing the Psalms from the character of mere 
poems—products of the imagination—and clothing them with 
the attributes of real religious life and experience; while, at 
the same time, the general truths uttered and the general allu- 
sions made, show that they are equally adapted to the edifica- 
tion of the Church at large, and of individuals in all ages of 
the world. 

It has been already suggested, that the principle we are here 
considering is not confined to the Psalms, or to the poetic 
Scriptures, but applies to all the prose writings of the sacred 
volume. It is a canon of interpretation, that the character of 
the author, his locality and circumstances at the time of 
writing, as well as the people to whom or for whom he writes, 
must be taken into account in determining the sense of his 
words; every Biblical interpreter well understands the import- 
ant bearing of such circumstances on the scope and meaning 
of an author. The Lamentations of Jeremiah would lose the 
peculiar charm of their tenderness and melancholy, separated 
from the history of the unhappy times of their author. The 
utterances of the prophets, the parables of our Lord, even the 
logical and doctrinal epistles of Paul, in fine, almost all the 
sacred compositions, had their origin in special occasions, and 
are more or less susceptible of explanation by the circum- 
stances which called them forth. Indeed, historic truth is the 
web through which all revealed doctrine is interwoven. The 
ground-work of Biblical theology is Biblical history. The 
poetry of the Bible, considered subjectively, that is, considered 
with reference 'to the feelings and sentiments of the author, is 
biography expressed in verse. Considered objectively, that is, 
with reference to the facts and doctrines which are the objects 
of faith, it is but the versified account of God, the moral gov- 
ernment, and of moral being. 

With regard to the evidence by ‘which we are enabled to 
determine the historic occasion of the Psalms, we may remark, 
it is variable.. In some instances, we are enabled to attain to 
the clearest historic certainty ; in others, we are left to various 
degrees of probability. Different authors have differed much 
in the results of their investigations into this subject; and it 
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must be admitted, that the greatest caution and the most 
patient inquiry, guided by correct principles, are indispensable 
in order to attain to reasonable satisfaction. Mere conjecture, 
or hasty and superficial examination, is worse than useless. 
The method adopted in the following pages, by which to 
ascertain the occasions of the Psalms, is that which is recom- 
mended -and adopted by the most cautious and approved 
modern Biblical critics'who have written.on this subject. The 
method is as follows:—First, examine the Psalm itself care- 
fully and analytically, and ascertain what intimations it gives 
of the condition of the author, either as to his state of mind, 
locality, or outward circumstances; of the period in which he 
wrote, or of the events, political, military, or religious, which 
were transpiring at the time of writing. Next, examine the 
superscription of the Psalm, and see if any intimation, literal 
or enigmatical, is contained therein, which can give a clue to 
its date, authorship, or the circumstances of its origin. If the 
title contains a distinct allusion to the occasion of the Psalm, 
and the subject-matter, allusions, or general drift and scope of 
the Psalm coincide, it is to be.admitted as authority in deter- 
mining the occasion. But if the title furnish no light, and the 
internal spirit, or external allusions of the Psalm, are distinct 
and positive, intimating the author, his condition and circum- 
stances, his place and time of writing, we then turn naturally 
to the history of the Hebrew people, or of the individual author, 
at the time thus indicated, with a view to compare the actual 
facts of history with the tone, spirit and allusions of the Psalm. 
If the correspondence fails here, the want of evidence is 
decisive. It sometimes occurs that, in the absence of special 
historic allusions, there is a tone and spirit to the Psalm that 
indicates unerringly the general condition of the Psalmist at 
the time; and if by other facts we know the age, or somewhere 
_ near the time in which it was written, by the particular tone 
and drift of the Psalm, carefully compared with the history of 
the times, we may be able to judge with probability the 
definite occasion to which it belongs. For instance, if by the 
title, or the name of the author, or the Chaldaisms occurring in 
the text, or any special allusions in the Psalm, we find that it 
belonged to the general period of the captivity, we may be led 
by the tone and spirit of the Psalm to determine whether it 
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belonged to a period of great depression and discouragement, 
or to one of lively hope and joy; and if it belonged to a joyful 
occasion, we may still further judge by its internal evidence, 
whether it belonged to an occasion of specially religious 
rejoicing, such as the erection of the great altar, the laying 
the foundation of the temple, the finishing the temple; or 
whether the rejoicing was of a more general or-national 
character, as at the promulgation of the decree of Cyrus, or 
the dedication of the walls of Jerusalem under Nehemiah’s 
administration; or, again, if the Psalm denotes affliction and 
depression, we may, by minutely considering, be reasonably 
assured whether it speaks the lively gushing grief of the cap- 
tives soon after the ruin of their city, or the more hopeful sad- 
ness of a later period when the day of their deliverance drew 
near. We do not propose to enter upon enlarged and detailed 
illustrations here, but simply to hint to the reader the general 
course pursued, and the principles by which our inquiries have 
been conducted. Very many of the Psalms point unmistaka- 
bly to their own origin; and the more carefully and critically 
their contents are examined and compared with the facts of 
history, the more indelibly will the mind be impressed with 
the historic truthfulness of their statements, the naturalness of 
the feelings described, and the sincerity of their sentiments. 

It is not pretended in the following work that perfection has 
been reached, or that complete satisfaction will in every instance 
be secured to the reader.. The department of inquiry embraced 
is such as must necessarily exclude complete satisfaction in 
many particular cases. The process of comparison and reason- 
ing, by which we have arrived at conclusions in fixing the 
occasions of the Psalms, has, in most instances, been omitted, 
simply for want of space, while the convictions, or the proba- 
bilities, acquired by investigation, have been presented alone, 
without the argument which originated and sustained them. 
On questions of this nature we often meet with conflicting 
opinions, where much might be said on either side. Without 
embarking in disputations, or encumbering the page with 
various opinions, they have been patiently considered, and 
their just bearings and merits we have endeavoured to weigh. 
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SEcTIoN II—AUTHORS OF THE PSALMS. 


1. Mosns is almost universally acknowledged to have written 
the ninetieth Psalm. The Hebrew title ascribes it to him, 
and there is no good reason to reject its authority. On the 
authority of Dr. A. Clarke, and M. ©. Peters, a respectable 
Biblical scholar of the last century, and from allusions and coin- 
cidences contained in the Psalm itself, we have also assigned 
the ninety-first Psalm to the same author. 


2. Davin is by far the most prolific author of the Hebrew 
lyrics. According to our common text, seventy-three Psalms 
are ascribed to him. COalmet’s arrangement assigns him forty- 
five. Rosemuller and Eichhorn allow him seventy-one. The 
Septuagint version ascribes to him eighty-four Psalms. Heng- 
stenberg says, “David is the author of eighty Psalms.” The 
exact number cannot be determined. Dr. A. Clarke says, 
“After all that has been done to assign each Psalm to its 
author, there are few of which we can positively say, These 
were composed by Dawid.” 

Many of the Psalms which are anonymous, evidently belong 
to David, while others which are ascribed to him in the titles 
manifestly cannot belong to him, as they contain references to 
facts which occurred long after his day. For instance, in 
Psalm xiv, 7, there is an allusion to the captivity, and which 
could not have been written by David. Several of the Psalms 
ascribed to David also contain Chaldaisms which refer them 
to a later date. “The character attributed to David’s poetry 
by almost all commentators,” says De Wette, “is that of sweet- 
ness, elegance, grace; they deny it sublimity: a judgment in 
which I cannot fully acquiesce. Psalms like xviii, xix, lx, and 
Ixy, indisputably claim to be called sublime.” 

“The variety of circumstances, situations, and modes,” says 
Dr. Hengstenberg, “is first of all peculiar in these Psalms of 
David. The other composers of the Psalms only divide among 
themselves his riches. He embraces the whole territory of 
sacred lyrics, of which he was enabled, from his rich poetical : 
gift, the varied events of his life, and the relations of his time, 
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to take a full survey, and did not need to confine himself to 
any particular department. There is also peculiar to David a 
singular depth and liveliness of feeling, which manifests itself 
as well in the utterance of pain, the cry out of the depths, in 
which cold temperaments find themselves so little at home, 
as in mirth on account of redemption; and more especially 
in the rapid transition from the one to the other. David has, 
beyond doubt, given the tone to the method so frequently 
adopted in the Psalms, of suddenly and immediately inter- 
posing a word of divine consolation. It is a consequence of 
the very profound and lively nature of his feelings, that 
David rises to greater elevation than all the other writers of 
Psalms; (compare Psalms xviii, xxix, Ixvili, ex, and exxxix;) 
whence arises the greater difficulty of the. Psalms that pro- 
ceeded from his pen, and a predilection for rare forms and 
words. 

“Yet, on the other hand, David had also a very peculiar 
faculty in adapting himself to the simple. It is also a conse- 
quence of the depth and freshness of feeling, that, as the con- 
sideration of the doctrinal matter of the Psalms will show, the 
Psalms of David are precisely those in which the greatest 
amount of instruction is contained. hey are further pecu- 
liarly distinguished by the union of child-like humility, such 
as reminds one of the unassuming shepherd-youth, (for ex- 
ample, Psalms xxiii and exxxi,) with a heroic faith, the spirit 
of fortitude, which in its God could spring over walls, and 
was not afraid of myriads of people that lay encamped round 
about him; in which we again recognise the man of war, the 
hero David, the deforcer of the lion, and the conqueror of 
Goliath; compare, for example, Psalms iii, xviii, xxxv, lx, 
and Ixviii. : 

“Peculiar, also, is the strength of consciousness regarding 
the retributive righteousness of God, which had established 
itself during the period of the Sauline persecutions, when 
David found, in this more especially, a shield against despair. 
Peculiar, yet again, that, amid the straits of life, the oppression 
through godless enemies comes out so strongly, with whom 
David had to maintain so very hard a struggle. Then, a 

* «péculiar element was introduced into the Psalmodic poetry of 
David, by the promise of 2 Samuel_vii. Upon the ground of 
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this promise, David runs out, through an entire series of Psalms, 
into the future of his race, and accompanies it along its course 
of suffering, even to its final glorious issue. 

“Jn regard to form, David was the first to introduce the 
alphabetical arrangement; an arrangement which was further 
extended, according to the import of numbers, to the grouping 
of verses, and the use of the names of God. To him also 
belongs the formation of the pairs of Psalms, and the larger 
Psalm cycles. The distinguishing character of the Psalmodie 
poetry of David would have~ discovered itself still more 
strongly, if there had stood beside him other independent 
bards; if he had not been so decidedly the prototype of all 
others in this territory, [of lyrical poetry,] so that, in a certain 
sense, David may be considered the author of all the Psalms.” 


3. AsApH is mentioned in the titles of twelve Psalms, in all, 
as their author. These are Psalms 1, Ixxiii, lxxiv, lxxv, lxxvi, 
Ixxvii, Ixxvili, lxxix, lxxx, lxxxi, Ixxxii, and Ixxxiii. 

They were not, however, written by one’and the same man. 
There was a numerous family-who bore this name, and by a 
common usage among the Hebrews, the son is often called 
-simply by the name of his father. Asaph, therefore, in the 
titles of the above Psalms, must often be taken for the “sons 
of Asaph.” Asaph, the father, was a Levite, the son of Bara- 
chias, of the family of Kohath. 1 Chron. vi, 39. He was a 
man of distinction in his tribe, and a prophet of God, as we’ 
find him called in later times, “Asaph the seer.” 2 Chron. 
xxix, 80. He was selected by David, as a master musician, 
and, together with Heman, Jeduthun, and others, was with his 
family solemnly set apart for this particular service of the 
sanctuary. 1 Chron. xv, 17,19; xxv, 1,2. After this event 
the family of Asaph seemed to have attained more celebrity in 
their peculiar office than any others of the choristers of David, 
for we find them mentioned with peculiar marks of prominence 
in the days of Jehoshaphat, (2 Chron. xx, 14,) and in the reign 
of Hezekiah, (2 Chron. xxix, 30;) and of their descendants, one 
hundred and forty-eight are enumerated as having returned 
from the captivity, while little mention is made of the singers 
belonging to the other families. Neh. vii, 44. In reorganizing 
the nation, and particularly the tribe of Levi, for their sacred 
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functions, after the captivity, Mattaniah, a descendant of 
Asaph, was placed over the singers as superintendent of the 
sacred music; which seems to indicate that that science had 
been more cultivated, and the spirit of the ancient chants 
better preserved, by Asaph’s family than by any other. Neh. 
xi; 17. Nehemiah himself, referring to, the ancient order of 
worship established in the days of David, in respect to the 
sacred music, says, “For in the days of David and Asaph of 
old there were chief of the singers, and songs of praise and 
thanksgiving to God,” (Neh. xii, 46;) giving Asaph a marked 
prominence in his profession. Also in Hezekiah’s time, the 
king commanded the Levites to sing praisé unto the Lord with 
the words of David and of Asaph the seer, (2 Chron. xxix, 305) 
giving Asaph a rank as poet and spisiioual instructer next to 
David. 

The Psalms of Asaph are distinguished for their didactic 
excellence, both in sentiment and diction. Of didactic poetry 
he may indeed, of all the lyric writers, be called the master. 
The prophetic spirit also appears in his Psalms. They are also 
generally very clearly identified with historic occasions, as will 
be seen by reference to their introductions in the following 
work. It will be seen also that they mostly belong to the 
later periods of the kingdom of Judah, or to the times of the 
captivity. 


4, The sons or Koran were another family of Levitical sing- 
ers. Eleven Psalms in all are attributed to them, either as 
authors or as the chief performers of the music, namely, 
Psalms xhi, xliv—xlix, lxxxiv, lxxxv, Ixxxvii, ee woul 

Korah, the father of these musicians and poets, was grand- 
son to Kohath, the son of Levi. Exodus v, 16-21. He conspired 
against Moses and Aaron, and usurped the office of the high- 
priest, just after the sentence had been pronounced upon the 
Israelites to return and die in the wilderness, for which he and 
his company were miraculously destroyed. Numbers xvi. Vari- 
ous of his family survived him, however, from whom sprang a 
more godly seed. They are mentioned under the several pat- 
ronymice titles of “Sons of Korah,” “ Korathites,” “ Korhites,” 
and “ Korahites.” Numbers xxvi, 58; 1 Chronicles ix, 19, 31, 
82; and xii, 6. Besides the musical charge committed to 
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them, the Korahites had other honourable and important 
services assigned them in the temple-worship. As a family, 
their attachment to’ David is sufficiently attested by the fact 
that, in his exile at Ziklag, five of their leading men came to 
him to join their fortunes with his. 1 Chronicles xii, 1-6. 
“From the companions of the conflict came latterly compan- 
ions in the composition of sacred song. But the band which 
joined itself to David was perpetually the same—that of those 
who were associated in faith toward the God of Israel.” 

“The Psalms of the sons of Korah,” says Hengstenberg, “on 
the whole proceed in a manner strikingly parallel to those of 
Asaph.” “These beautiful Psalms,” says De Wette, “are dis- 
tinguished for their sprightliness of feeling, rapidity of move- 
ment, and lofty conception.” 


5. Heman was another of David’s chief musicians, called also 
“the king’s seer in the words of God.” He was the father of 
fourteen sons, all of whom were set apart for the musical ser- 
vice of the sanctuary. 1 Chronicles xxv, 1-5. To Heman 
Psalm eighty-eight is ascribed. It is also ascribed to the 
“sons of Korah.” ‘This is explained by the fact that Heman 
himself was a Levite, of the family of Kohath, through the 
branch of the Korhites; that is, he was himself one of the 
“sons of Korah.” 1 Chronicles vi, 33. The title of the eighty- 
eighth Psalm, therefore, bears both the patronymic and also the 
individual name of its author. It was probably written by 
Heman himself, and dedicated or assigned to the choristers of 
the family of Korah for its musical performance. 

A difficulty has arisen, however, in fixing the family descent 
of Heman, from the fact that in the title of the above Psalm, 
and also in 1 Kings iv, 31, he is called “the Herahite ;” and in 
1 Chronicles ii, 6 he is expressly called the son of Zerah, of the 
tribe of Judah. Dr. Davies (Kitto’s Bib. Cyclop., Art. Psalms) 
suggests that the Ezrah who was the ancestor of Heman was 
also a Levite and one of the Korahites, though his name is not 
given in the genealogical lists. Thiswould account for Heman’s 
being at the same time a “son of Korah,” and an Ezrabite. 
Dr. Kitto considers both the Heman and Ethan mentioned in 
1 Kings iv, 31 and 1 Chronicles ii, 6, as descendants of the 
tribe of Judah, to be different persons from the Heman and 
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Ethan mentioned in 1 Chronicles vi, 88, 44, as descendants of 
the tribe of Levi, and also in the titles of the eighty-eight and 
eighty-ninth Psalm. This is not improbable; and this also is 
the view of Gesenius. 

Hengstenberg supposes that both Heman and Ethan were 
descendants of the tribe of Levi, but that they were reckoned 
to the family of Zerah, of the tribe of Judah, in 1 Chronicles 
ii, 6, “only in the sense that they dwelt in this family,” and 
were illustrious members of the same, as citizens and sojourn- 
ers, not as descendants; that “they were adopted sons of 
Zerah, who brought him more honour than did all his real chil- 
dren.” This would reconcile the several accounts, and either 
of the above views is infinitely more reasonable than to suspect 
the correctness of the inspired statements, or impugn their his- 
torical accuracy; a business to which a certain class of critics 
seems ever readily disposed. If the Heman mentioned in the 
title of the eighty-eighth Psalm is the same as is mentioned in 
1 Kings iv, 31, he was renowned in his day for wisdom and 
learning, as well as for piety and the musical art. 


6. Ernan the Hzrahite is mentioned in the title of the eighty- 
ninth Psalm, in the same manner that “ Heman the Ezrahite” 
is mentioned in the superscription of the eighty-eighth Psalm. 
In both cases they should probably be understood as the authors 
of those Psalms. The eighty-ninth Psalm belongs to the period 
of the Babylonian captivity, and consequently the Ethan who 
wrote it must have been a descendant of the Levite of the same 
name, who is reckoned as one of David’s choristers. 1 Chron- 
icles xv, 17-19. 

Ethan was the son of Kishi, a Levite of the family of Merari. 
1 Chronicles vi, 44-47. If he is the same as is mentioned in 
1 Chronicles ii, 6, who is there reckoned to the family of Zerah, 
of the tribe of Judah, he must be considered as an adopted son 
of Zerah. It is evident that Zzrah is only another form for 
Zerah, and is used only as a patronymic. Ethan, the chorister, 
was indisputably a Levite by birth. This is shown in his regu- 
‘lar genealogy of 1 Chronicles vi, 44, and also by the fact, so 
well known and so indisputable, that none but Levites could be 
admitted to any part in the tabernacle and temple service. If. 
we suppose, with Hengstenberg, that he was an adopted mem- 
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ber of the family of Zerah, we may here find the reason of his 
being called an Ezrahite; the names Zerah and Ezrah being 
identical, only differing in form. If, on the contrary, we adopt 
the opinion that he was a lineal descendant of Zerah, and con-.- 
sequently of the tribe of Judah, we must suppose him to be an 
entirely different person from the Ethan who was David’s 
chorister. 

Evidently both Heman and Ethan, whose names appear in 
the titles of the eighty-eighth and eighty-ninth Psalms, were 
Ezrahites, either by adoption or by natural descent, and the 
same who were renowned for their wisdom in Solomon’s time, 
and were honoured by a comparison with that monarch, of 
whom it is said that “he was wiser than all men; than Ethan 
the Ezrahite, and Heman, and Chalcol, and Darda, the sons of 
Mahol.” 1 Kings iv, 31. (See under Heman.) The Psalms of 
the Korahitic school were all inscribed to the family of the 
Korhites, the authors concealing their own proper names, 
excepting the cases just mentioned of Heman and Ethan. It 
should be mentioned, Ethan is supposed by some to be the 
same as Jeduthun, one of David’s-chief musicians, (1 Chronicles 
xxv, 1, 3, 6; 2 Chronicles v, 12; and xxix, 14,) whose descend- 
ants were known honourably in later times, (2 Chronicles 
xxxv, 15; Nehemiah xi, 17,) and mentioned as masters of 
music in the titles of Psalms xxxix, Ixii, Ixxvii. Where an 
enumeration of David’s masters in music is made, Ethan and. 
Jeduthun are never mentioned together, which favours: the 
hypothesis that they are one and the same person. J/eduthun 
means praising. “ Hthan,’ says Hengstenberg, “is probably 
the proper noun, and Jeduthun (the praise-man) an ideal name 
devised by David,” or a kind of poetical surname. 


7. Sotomon wrote the one hundred and twenty-seventh and 
one hundred and twenty-eighth Psalms. Our English Bible 
renders the title of the seventy-second Psalm ef Solomon, as 
though Solomon wrote it. But it should most certainly be 
rendered to Solomon. It is the last public address of David to 
his favourite son and successor, and the title addresses the 
Psalm to him. “The seventy-second Psalm,” says De Wette, 
‘“can be referred to Solomon only as the subject.” It very 
properly concludes with the significant postscript, “The prayers 
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of David the son of Jesse are ended.” It was his last Psalm 
for public use. 

Solomon, it is said, wrote “three thousand proverbs, and his 
songs were a thousand and five.” 1 Kings iv, 382. But of his 
lyrical productions we have but a mere fragment. preserved. 
The fact that his writings are mostly lost shows how little taste 
fir general literature the earlier Hebrews had. 


8. Different ancient versions add other names to the list of 
authors of the Psalms. The Septuagint or Greek version, for 
instance, prefixes the names of Jeremiah, Ezekiel, Haggai, and 
Zechariah to several. There is some corroborating evidence, 
in a few instances, in support of this use of the two last proph- 
ets mentioned, which has been taken notice of in their proper 
places. See Psalms exliii, exlvi, exlviii, in the table of Psalms, 
assigning their historic occasions and the authorities for the 
same. Augusti supposes that Mordecai wrote the forty-fifth 
Psalm, in honour of Queen Esther’s marriage. 





SECTION II—TITLE OF THE COLLECTION OR BOOK OF PSALMS. 


_ . The Hebrew title of this book is, pdr spo, Sepher Tehillim, 
Boox or Praisns, deriving the word nine. tehillah from bbq 
to be clear, to shine, to wradiate, and in the Piel conjugation, 
signifying to sing, to chant, to praise, celebrate. The Greek 
word ypadpot psalmoi, from which comes our English title 
Psalms, denotes songs which accompany music on stringed 
instruments. But neither the Hebrew nor Greek title of the 
book seems to be entirely appropriate. For, jirst, all the 
Psalms are not songs of praise. The didactic Psalms, as such, 
are rather collections of proverbs, or wise sayings, while the 
elegiac Psalms, which comprise in number about one-third of 
the whole book, are properly lamentations, complaints, breath- 
ings of sorrow, accompanied with prayer for deliverance. In 
Psalm Ixxii, 20, the end of the second book, according to the 
Hebrew Sendai we have this remarkable subscription, nidpn 
thephilloth, the prayer-songs of David, the son of Jesse, are 
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ended.” From hence it would appear that some of the Psalms 
may properly be denominated “prayer-songs,” while others 
would more properly be denominated pba tehillim, praise- 
songs, just as supplication or praise may constitute their lead- 
ing characteristic. Five of the Psalms have the express 
designation of “prayer-songs” in their titles, namely, Psalms 
xvii, lxyxxvi, xe, cii, exlii; and the general strain and prominent 
feature of these Psalms fully justify the appellation; while 
only one, namely, Psalm exlv, has the specific title mann tehzl- 
lah, or praise-song. As far as these descriptive titles are used, 
they, are appropriately used; but there are many of the suppli- 
catory Psalms, .(as Psalm ii) without this title, and only one 
of the praise-psalms, as we have seen, is expressly designated 
as a tehillah. 

Secondly. The Greek title, paApot psalmot, would be appro- 
priate, as denoting Lyrical Psalms, or Psalms sung to music, 
but it does not seem to distinguish between songs which are 
strictly religious and those which are secular. 

Forty-five of the Psalms have the particular title simply of 
“int mizmor, a song, or poem And this might not be an 
inapt title for the whole book. It comes from “2+ zamar, to 
prune, cut of, and applied to a written composition, denotes 
the cutting off of sentences in rhythmical numbers, so as to 
make poetry—the cesura. When applied to singing, it denotes 
the measurements of the voice to correspond to the ‘lines, 
pauses, and metrical feet in poetry. “This peculiar conforma- 
tion of sentences,” says Bishop Lowth, “short, concise, with 
frequent pauses and regular intervals, divided into pairs, for 
the most part, of corresponding lines, is the most evident 
characteristic now remaining of poetry among the Hebrews 
as distinguished from prose; and this, I suppose, is what is 
implied in the name méizmor, which I understand to be the 
proper name for verse.” 

Many of the Psalms also have the title of “w shor, a song. 
Thirteen of the Psalms have this title connected pleonastically 
with mizmor; fifteen are called nisyan wt shir hammaeloth, 
songs of ascent ; in one place it is used as a title in connexion 
with rity jedidoth, of the loved ones, (Psalm xlv,) and only 
twice it stands alone as a title, Psalms xviii, xlvi. But this 
word would not be sufficient of itself to distinguish between 
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sacred songs and songs not sacred, as it is used“in the latter as 
well as in the former sense. See Ecclesiastes vil, 5; Isaiah xxiii, 
16; Ezekiel xxxiii, 32. 

We see, then, that of the various terms employed as titles 
of the sacred Psalms, none is so comprehensive as to designate 
any characteristic which is common to them all. One title 
designates them as praise-songs, another as .prayer-songs, 
another as lyrics, or songs accompanied with music, another 
simply as poems, as distinguished from prose, another as songs, 
without determining whether they are sacred or secular songs. 
The Psalms, as Dr. Hengstenberg has well observed, may be 
distinguished, first, as presenting such lyrics as belong strictly 
to the religious territory; secondly, as being songs of Lsrael. 
David was “the sweet Psalmist of Israel.” 2 Samuel xxiii, 1. 
The soul of the nation—a nation in covenant with God—speaks 
out through them. Thirdly, the collection contains only such 
songs as the Church was convinced had been composed under 
the special co-operation of the Spirit of God. David says of 
his Psalms, “The Spirit of the Lord spake by me, and his word 
was in my tongue.” 2 Sam. xxiii, 2. We shall not find a title 
expressive of the nature of all the Psalms, nor of any charac- 
teristic, which is universal to all the Psalms, considered in the 
light of this description of them. But as praise, the celebra- 
tion of God, his glorious works and manifestations, is a leading 
character of these divine lyrics, we cannot, perhaps, more 
properly designate the whole book than by this feature, and 
call it, as it stands in the Hebrew, “ Zhe Book of Praises.” 

Eleven of the Psalms, (namely, Psalms evi, exi, exii, exiii, 
exvil, exxxv, exlvi, exlvii, exlviii, exlix, cl,) are commonly called 
Praise Psalms, or Hallelujah Psalms, because they commence 
with the exhortation ™ 5220 hallelu Jah, praise ye Jehovah ; 
and the whole book of Psalms concludes with the énriiest 
words, “Let everything that hath breath praise Jehovah. 
Praise ye Jehovah.” 
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Suction IV.—TITLES AND INSCRIPTIONS OF PARTICULAR PSALMS. 


“All the Psalms, except thirty-four, have titles which 
designate either their authors, or the superintendents of their 
music, or their subjects, or their historical occasions, or their 
destination, (that is, the special uses for which they were 
designed,) or their style of poetry, or their style of music.” 

‘(De Wette.) 

These superseriptions are so very ancient that when the 
Hebrew Scriptures were translated into Greek, B. C. 280, the 
tradition of their meaning was already lost, and they had 
become unintelligible. Some titles also appear in the Greek 
and other versions which are not in the Hebrew. Probably 
some of the Hebrew titles were prefixed by the authors of the 
Psalms, while others were added by later hands. Most of the 
titles to the Psalms of David particularly bear internal marks . 
of genuineness, and are more full and systematic than others. 
They appear to have been inserted, in many instances, as 
memorials of the leading facts of his history. For instance, 
Psalm lix: “When Saul sent, and they watched the house to 
kill him.” Psalm vii: “On account of the words of Cush, the 
Benjamite.” Psalm xxxiv: “When he feigned himself mad 
before Abimelech, and he drove him away, and he departed.” 
Psalm iii: “ When he fled from Absalom, his son.” And so 
of numerous others. 

It is evident, however, that many of the titles were added 
by transcribers; a decisive proof of which is, that they are 
sometimes wrongly placed, misstating the author, or the sub- 
ject, or the occasion. We are not to look upon the title, there- 

- fore, as part of the inspired record, nor trust to its accuracy 
alone without corroborating testimony. In the following work 
we have conceded to the title an authority in fixing the date 
and occasion of a Psalm, where such title contains an historical 
allusion, and is corroborated, or at least not contradicted, by 
other evidence internal or collateral. 

The following is the most plausible meaning which modern 
criticism has affixed to those obscure words which are found in 
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the superscriptions of the Psalms, or are otherwise appended 
to the Hebrew poetry. The traditional and historic light of 
the Hebrews furnishes us no authoritative explication. They 
have also been translated, and enclosed in brackets, in their 
proper places in the titles, for the convenience of the reader. 
Iam mainly indebted to De Wette, Gesenius, Hengstenberg, 
Dr. Alexander, Dr. A. Clarke, and Dr. Davies, (Art.Psalms, 
Kitto’s Bib. Cyclop.,) for the materials for making out the fol- 
lowing table. The titles are inserted in the order observed by 
De Wette, which is the Hebrew alphabetical order. 

1. sntin nd*x5> al-ayeleth hashachar, upon the hind of the 
morning, or, after the hind of the morning; that. is, the earliest 
morning, day break. Psalm xxii. The Arabians called the 
rising sun poetically, the gazelle, and this seems to be the allu- 
sion here. The title is evidently enigmatical. David was fond 
of such titles. So he calls his elegy upon the death of Jona- 
than, “the song of the bow.” 2Samueli,18. It seems most 
probable that “hind of the morning,” was the title of a well- 
known song, to the melody of which the twenty-second Psalm 
was to be set. 

2. mqwn-bs al-tashchith, destroy not. Psalm lvii, lviii, lix, 
lxxv. This seems to have been used’ by Dayid as a maxim 
during the violent persecutions of Saul, as if to remind him- 
self to forbear revenge, though it was often in his power to 
inflict it, upon his unnatural adversary. With this somewhat 
technical sense 'it seems to have been inserted in several of his 
Psalms, and afterward imitated in one of the Psalms of 
Asaph, (Psalm lxxy.) See 1 Samuel xxvi, 9,15; 2 Samuel 
i, 14. 

8. mpi dy al-ha gittith, upon the harp of Gath, or, in. the 
Gathic style. Psalm viii, Ixxxi, lxxxiy., The gittith appears to 
have been either an instrument used or invented in the city of 
Gath, or else a tune, or air, which was original or peculiar to 
that city. “It is worthy of remark,” says Hengstenberg, “that 
all the three Psalms distinguished by this name, (@ittith,) are 
of a joyful, thanksgiving character, from which it may be 
inferred that the gitdéith was an instrument of cheerful sound, 
or a lively air.” | 

4. nd0 Yan higgayon selah occurs Psalm ix, 16, Hebrew text, 
verse 17.) It is a musical sign, and would seem to denote a 
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chorus, or interlude in the performance, or a mark of a louder 
strain, or variation in the melody, probably the former. The 
Septuagint understand it thus, and translate it 6d) diaaduatoc 
ode diapsalmatos, which would indicate an interlude in the 
song. Gesenius says, Aiggayon selah may be translated, 
“imstrumental music, pause; that is, let the instruments strike 
up a symphony, and the singers pause.” In Psalm xcii, 3, 
(Hebrew text, verse 4,) “i:p2 yiran "by, ale higgayon bekinnor 
seems to mean the grave, undertone, or murmuring sound of 
the harp. So our English, “wpon the solemn sound with the 
harp.” Higgayon occurs in Psalm xix, 14, (Hebrew text, 
verse 15,) and is translated “meditation” in our English Bible, 
as indicating the serious movement of the thoughts and 
Seelings. 

5. arp pps nzie-dy, al-jonath elem rechokim, the dumb dove 
among strangers, (Hengstenberg 3) the selent dove among stran- 
gers, (Gesenius ;) Knapp understanding 0px, the same as Dx, 
elim, mighty ones, Exodus xv, 11, tr anislaten: On the subjugation 
of foreign princes. Others ms render it variously ; but the’ 
. former is undoubtedly the correct-view. The dumb, or silent 
dove, is afar off, in exile. Psalm lvi. The silent dove here is 
an emblem of mech, suffering mmnocence. But who is intended 
by this emblematic description? Gesenius thinks the people 
of Israel may be meant; for they are elsewhere called, when 
in exile among the Babylonians, by that name: “O deliver 
not the soul of Fim, thy twrétle-dove unto the multitude; forget 
not the congregation of thy poor forever.” Psalm Ixxiv, 19. 
But it may, with equal propriety, apply to David, and as the: 
title of the Psalm fixes his abode in Gath at this time, and: 
intimates that he was detained there as a captive, (for so the: 
word mx means: “when the Philistines seized ‘hein, held him 
Fast, in Gath ”) he may well be compared, in his innocency, to 
the dove, and in his meekness and suffering to the silent dove, 
affrighted and unresisting among strangers. Weare, then, to 
consider this as one of David's pipmeeel titles, denoting the’ 
subject of the Psalm, himself, the sDDhb dove among strangers. 

6. aries, liduthun, to Jeduthun, Psalm xxxix; prITT>y, 
al-Jeduthun, wpon Jeduthun, Psalms lxii, xxvii. The difference 
between >, de, and 5», al, says De Wette, seems not to be so 
important as to demand an entirely different interpretation, 
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and the whole phrase in the titles of the above Psalms should 
be translated alike: Zo the chief musician of the Jeduthun- - 
ites. (For an account of Jeduthun, see section on authors of 
the Psalms, article Ethan.) 

7. 203, lehazkir, to bring to remembrance. Psalms xxxviii, 
Ixx. This title designates the object of these Psalms. “The 
person who is to be put.in remembrance by the Psalm is not, 
as is generally supposed, the Psalmist himself, or the whole 
Church ; but God, who seemed to have forgotten the Psalmist. 

. When God appears to have forgotten us we must remem- 
ber him; the earnest prayer to God for help is the only and 
the sure means of attaining this.” (Hengstenberg.) The msi, 
azkarah, among the Hebrews was a memorial or remem- 
brance-offering, (Leviticus ii, 2, 9, 16; v, 12; Numbers v, 26;) 
to bring the individual into pemeaahrenan and haben into 
favour before God. This word, and the oats in the above 
titles, are from the same root. ; 

8. 3, a preposition, to, unto, of, on account of, for, &e. It is 
often used in the titles of the Psalms, as in the phrase nz23 
lamnatseach, to the chief musician, where, says De Wette, it 
denotes the giving over of the Psalm to the chief musician for 
public exhibition. It also occurs in connexion with proper 
names, as 1112, le David, pox, le Asaph, &c., where it 
denotes authorship, and instead of rendering to David, to 
Asaph, to the sons of Korah, &c., it should read of or by David, 
Asaph, &c., unless from some other source we know that 
authorship is not intended. In the title of Psalm xlii we 
should read “for the sons of Korah,” as in the common ver- 
sion, but in the other Korahitic Psalms we may translate of, 
as denoting authorship, (unless we except Psalm xly,) as it is 
probable that several of the Korahites were authors. So also 
of the Psalms of Asaph, and of Ethan, the Ezrahite. In 
Psalm Ixxii the rendering should be “for Solomon,” as denot- 
ing the subject and purport of the Psalm. It was written for, 
or on account of, Solomon. 

9. nx, damnatseach, to the chief, or to him that és over, or 
to the superintendent of the musical chor. This word is found 
in the titles of fifty-three Psalms, and in Habakkuk iii, 19. 
An idea of the organization of the musical choir is given 
1 Chronicle xy, 16-24. In the twenty-first verse it is said, Mat- 
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tithiah and others were appointed to play “with harps on the 
Sheminith to excel.” The marginal reading has it, “on the 
eighth, to oversrE;” the meaning is, on the octawe, or bass, to 
LEAD, GOVERN, 07 REGULATE the song. There were leading voices 
as well as overseers, or masters, to the Hebrew choir. The 
word lamnatseach is sometimes inserted with the name of the 
author; as, Zo the chief musician, a Psalm of David. Psalms xi, 
Ril, ‘Xiv; Kvlli-xxl, xxxl, xxxvi, xl, xli, xlii, sfliv, xlvit; xlix; h, 
li, Lxiv—Ixvi, Ixviii, Ixx, Ixxxv, cix, exxxix, exl. Sometimes it 
is put with the name of the instrument; as, 70 the chief musician, 
on Neginoth, Psalms iv, vi, liv, lv, Ixvii, Ixxvi; Upon Gittith, 
Psalms viii, Ixxxi, Ixxxiv; Upon Shoshannim, Psalms xlv, 
lxix, xxx; Upon Nehiloth, Psalm v; Upon Mahalath, Psalm 
liii. Or with the first words of the song or melody in which 
the song is to be sung. See Psalms xxii, lvi-lix, Ixxv. Or, 
finally, with a word, marking the tone or key, whether lower 
or higher; as, Zo the chief musician, upon Alamoth, Psalm xlvi. 
Upon the Sheminith, Psalm xii. Sometimes the name of the 
chief musician himself is inserted; as, Zo the chief musician, to 
Jeduthun, Psalms xxxix, |xii, lxxvii. 

10. “‘nta, mizmor, a poem or song, a frequent title of the 
Psalms, but only once standing entirely alone, as simply a 
Psalm, Psalm -xeviii, where it has been ingeniously supposed 
it denotes a purely “dyrical composition.” It stands generally 
connected with the name of the author, or the instrument on 
which it is to be performed, or the person who is to perform 
the music, or some other circumstance. (See this word 
explained in the previous section, under Title of the Book 
of Psalms.) ; 

11. nbnn-by, al-mahalath, upon mahalath, probably either a 
stringed instrument to be accompanied with the voice, like the 
guitar, or awind instrument of the flute kind. Psalms iii, lxxxviii. 
The etymology of the word would indicate an inatrnmient of soft 
and soothing tone. Dr. Clarke renders the title of Psalm liu, 
“ To the chief player on the flute, to the master of the band of 
pipers.” (See nin, leannoth.) 

12. pro, miohtam, commonly derived from pn2, kethem, gold, 
and hence translated golden Psalm, i. e., either a “Psalm written 
in golden characters, or, figuratively, one Raat deserves to be writ- 
ten in golden heaciee: that is, one of precious or preéminent 
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worth. The word occurs only in the titles of Psalms xvi, lvi, 
lvii, lviii, lix, lx. Hengstenberg renders it, @ secret, or, a song 
with a deep import. But the Psalms bearing this inscription 
do not seem entitled to this distinction or to any special mark 
of excellence. By a change in the final letters, which is admis- 
‘sible, nrg, miktam, would be changed to 23, michtab, a 
writing, which, in Isaiah xxxviii, 9, is used in the-sense of 
poem. It is more probable, according to Gesenius, that the 
labials 1 and 2 have been thus interchanged, and that mzchtab 
instead of méichtam is to be understood, or that they are synony- 
mous; so that mchtam of David should simply read a poem 
of David, or, a Psalm or Song of David. I have, however, 
in the following work, retained the common rendering. 

13. d2n, maschil, a didactic song, or song of instruction. 
Psalms, xxii; xl, «liv; aly, lu, hiiy liv, lv, dextvy lexviii, 
lxxxvili, Ixxxix, exlii. 

“The origin of this use of the word,” says Gesenius, “is 
uncertain. The most obvious solution is that which makes it 
the same as didactic song, and supposes that this specific word 
came afterward to be applied to other and different kinds of 
song, since the writers even of the non-didactic Psalms not 
unfrequently act the part of teachers.” The ancient bards 
were also teachers. They were the learned men, or sages 
of the world. In Psalm xlvii, 8, where our English reads: 
“Sing praises with understanding ;” the Hebrew simply has, 
ziti sya, zammero maskil, sing Psalms causing to under- 
stand, or, sing Psalms to give instruction. 

14. nayrhy, al-neginath, upon the stringed instrument, gener- 
ally written in the plural, ninz, negenoth, and also nimz32, b¢- 
neginoth, in or with the stringed instruments. Psalms vi, liv, 
ly, lxi, lxxvi. These little variations of the form however, 
make no alteration in the sense. The idea conveyed seems 
to be a direction that the Psalm was to be sung with the 
accompaniment of stringed instruments. The word occurs in 
Psalm Ixxvii, 6, (Hebrew text, verse 7,) where it is simply 
rendered song, “I will remember my song in the night.” 

15. riasmniroy, el-ha nehiloth, wpon the nehiloth, that is, wpon 
the flutes, or pipes. The word comes from 5)n, halal, to bore 
through, to perforate, and signifies an instrument of the tubular 
kind. It oceurs only in the title of Psalm v. 
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16. 120, selah, that is, rest, silence, pause. “Its use seems to 
have been, in chanting the words of the Psalm, to direct the 
singer to be silent, to pause a little, while the instruments played 
an interlude or symphony.” (Gesenius.) Hence it commonly 
occurs in the middle of a Psalm, at the end of a particular 
section or strophe, but in Psalms lv, 19, and lvii, 8, and Habak. 
ill, 8, 9, in the middle of the verse, though still at the end of a 
member of the verse. ‘The Septuagint everywhere translate it 
by dcapadua, interlude, symphony. The word occurs. about 
seventy-one times in the Psalms, and three times in Habakkuk. 
See m20 jan, Acggayon selah, No. 4 of this section. 

17. 23, al, upon, after, according to, sometimes written 5x, 
el, with which it is often interchanged, (as the title in Psalm 
v.) It occurs frequently, and designates the kind of mel- 
ody, or of accompaniment, or the key, after which the 
Psalms were to be sung, or the instrument upon which they 
were to be performed; as, wpon neginoth, upon nehiloth, upon 
almuth, &¢. 

18. 22 nin-hy, al-muth labben, in Psalm ix; and in Psalm 
xlvi ninds- Dy, ‘alalamoth, simply. The alonnth in the 
latter, and al-muth in the former, are probably intended 
for one and the same word variously written. The mean- 
ing is, “after the manner of virgins, that is, with the 
Female voice, the same as our treble, soprano, opposed to the 
deeper voice of men.” (Gesenius.) In 1 Chronicles xv, 20, we 
are informed, that Zechariah and his companions were 
appointed by David to play with psalteries, nia2x-hy, al-ala- 
moth, upon alamoth, that is, the treble, soprano, or, after the 
female voice, or, with the accompaniment of the female voice, 
while Mattithiah and his companions played with harps on the 
sheminith, or bass. ‘There is one serious objection, however, 
to the interpretation of almuth or alamoth, which supposes the 
actual female voice accompaniment. It is contrary to Hebrew 
and Oriental custom, respecting the social position and treat- 
ment of females, to suppose that they made a part of the Levit- 
ical choirs. Females appeared in public anciently, as now, in 
Asiatic countries, as minstrels and singers, but in a very differ- 
ent capacity and relation from that of temple-choristers—a 
duty assigned specially to the Levites. If this objection could 
be obviated, the explanation of Gesenius and De Wette above 
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given, would be very satisfactory; but allowing this objection 
to have force, we may still with them understand almuth as 
the designation of a mode of music, called the wirgin-mode, or 
imitation of the female voice; that is, soft, gentle. Professor 
Jahn supposes it may have been a kind of harp. 

It may seem an objection to this statement that in Psalm 
Ixviii, 25, “virgins” are mentioned as joining in the band of 
musicians and singers, and also in verse 11, (Hebrew text, verse 
12,) “the company that published” the word were females, for 
the word niwtann, hambasseroth, those bearing tidings, is in the 
feminine plural, female publishers, probably the same as the 
“damsels playing with timbrels,” (verse 25.) But it must be 
remembered that this was not temple worship, but a public 
triumphal song of the nation, in which all classes joined from 
a general spirit of patriotism and thanksgiving. It was a cele- 
bration of some great victory and national deliverance in the 
past martial history of the Israelites, probably belonging to 
the first conquests of Moses and Joshua. On such occasions 
females commonly took a part. See Exodus xv, 20, 21; Judges 
vy, 1; 1 Samuel xviii, 6, 7; 2 Samuel i, 24. 

The word 423, dabden, in the title of Psalm ix, is not easy 
to explain. According to Calmet, Professor Jahn, De Wette, 
and others, a better reading of the Hebrew would be ‘33, 
le Ben, that is, to or for Ben. Ben was the name of a 
master musician in David’s time, (1 Chronicles xv, 18.) We 
might, then, read the whole title of Psalm ix, thus: “Zo 
the chief musician. Upon the virgin-mode. To Ben;” merely 
denoting that the Psalm was assigned to Ben, the precentor, 
or chief musician, for public performance. 

We have thus far proceeded upon. the supposition that 
miavny, al-muth, in Psalm ix, is the same as niidv, alaioth, 
in Psalm xlvi, and that both are but the plural form of 
many, almah, girl, maiden, virgin. If, however, we take the 
makkeph in the first mentioned word as well-placed, and con- 
sequently make al-muth, to be two words, we must then take 
the latter word nin, muth, in its proper sense, meaning to die, 
to cause to die, to be slain; and if we understand 4a, ben, (@ son,) 
as a common substantive, and not as the name of a man, we 
should then read the title, “wpon the death of the son.” The 
Chaldee, says Dr. A. Clarke, has it “A song of David, to be 
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sung concerning the death of the strong man, who went out 
between the camps,” that is, Goliath. But this Psalm could 
not have been composed on the death of Goliath, for “Zion” is 
mentioned in several instances, (verse 11, 14,) as the abode of 
Jehovah. Dr. Alexander supposes labben to be the title, or 
the first words, or a prominent expression of some other poem, 
to the style, or to the air of which this Psalm was composed. 
It should then read, “After the manner, or to the air, of [the 
song or poem] Death to the son, or, the death of the son.” 
Hengstenberg, after Grotius, supposes the letters of the word 
422, daben, have been transposed, and that they should be 
changed back, so as to read 523, nabal, and as this latter word 
means fool, so he would read it: “upon the dying of the fool,” 
which, he supposes to agree precisely with the contents of the 
Psalm, the subject of which is the destruction of the fool, or 
wicked person. See verses 3, 5, 6, 12, 17. 

We prefer, however, the first opinion, which would read, 
“Upon the virgin-mode. To Ben;” as it seems more easy and 
natural, and more in accordance with the analogy of the titles. 
The Septuagint give another turn to the sense: ‘Y7ep tw 
Kovdiwv Tov viov, concerning the secrets or nvysteries of the son. 
So also the Vulgate, pro occultis filii. And this has been 
mystically applied to Christ. But all this is fanciful. 

19. mind, leannoth, (Psalm Ixxxviii,) is variously rendered, 
according as it is derived from My, anah, to suffer, be afflicted, 
or from mx, anah, to chant, sing. Gesenius, De Wette, Dr. 
Davies, and others take the latter view; while Mudge, Heng- 
stenberg, Alexander, and others take the former. Mudge 
translates, to create dejection; Alexander renders, mahalath 
leannoth, concerning afflictive sickness; Wengstenberg reads, 
upon the distress of oppression. The Septuagint (atoxeiOqvar) . 
and the Vulgate (respondendum) indicate a responswe song, 
and Houbigant translates the words in question, for the choirs, 
that they may answer. Many etymologists consider the pri- 
mary idea of ny, anah, to sing, that of answering. The tone 
of the Psalm in question, however, being decidedly that of 
sadness and dejection, it appears more probable that leannoth 


denotes the strictly elegiac character of the performance, and” 


the whole title may read, therefore, “A song, or Psalm, for.the » 
sons of Korah, to the chief musician, upon the flutes, [or the 
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hollow instruments,| to afflict, [or cause dejection,| a didactie 
Psalm of Heman, the Ezrahite. (See under naqa7>y, al-maha- 
lath, and also Introduction to Psalm lxxxviii. 

20. Ib yw8, shiggayon le David, a wandering of David, 
that is, @ wandering ode, or song of David. Psalm vii. The 
same word occurs in the plaral form in Habakkuk iii, 1, “A 
prayer-song (n2pn) of Habakkuk, the prophet, nityw Dy, al 
shigionoth, on account of the wandermgs. But what wander- 
ings are here intended? The root ny, shagah, and its cognate 
a3u, shagag, both signify to wander, either in a physical or a 
moral sense. Saul says, “Behold, I have played the fool, and 
erred exceedingly.” 1 Samuel xxvi, 21. So also Psalm exix, 
10, 118: “Make me not to wander from thy precepts;” 
“Thou hast trodden down all those who wander from thy pre- 
cepts.” Of wandering literally, Deuteronomy xxvii, 18: 
“Cursed be he that maketh the blind to wander out of the 
way.” Ezekiel xxxiv, 6: “My sheep wandered through all 
the mountains.” 

We may suppose David is prompted to sing, in Psalm vii, 
from a consideration of his own wanderings, first exiled by 
Saul, and now by the conspiracy of Absalom; or we may 
take the word in its typical sense, and suppose he speaks of 
the errors and transgressions of his persecutors. Either makes 
a good sense, but the latter more strongly designates the sub- 
ject of the Psalm. In the poem of Habakkuk, (chapter iii,) 
the prophet’s theme is, the providential history of the wander- 
ings of the Israelites, but he evidently had before his vivid 
perceptions the wnbelief and errors of his own generation, 
which called down the judgments of God through the fierce 
Chaldeans. 

Bishop Horsley’s suggestion, that Psalm vii is called a wan- 
dering ode, because it is made up of different subjects, in dif- 
erent styles of composition, as if it were a hasty, impromtu, | 
irregular production, is more fanciful than solid. 

21. nary ywau-by, al shushan eduth, upon the lily of testi- 
mony, Psalm Ix; and in the plural form, with the strong dis- 
junctive, Athnach, on the final syllable, nity piwii-ay, el-shosh- 
annim eduth, upon the lilies. A testimony. Psalm lxxx. Also 
simply piw-dy, al-shoshannim, upon the lilves, Psalms lxix, xly. 
Hengstenberg considers the titles of these Psalms enigmatical ; 
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the lily denoting something lovely and the eduth or testimony 
being a descriptive title of he law of God; the words shushan 
eduth would then be taken as something ae y about the law, 
as, for instance, a promise, a precept. This interpretation, how- 
ever, does not suit the subject of these Psalms, and cannot, 
therefore, with propriety be admitted. The Seventy render ad- 
shoshannim in Psalms xly, lxix, Ixxx, brep tov dAAowOnoouevar, 
concerning those who are to be changed ; but the meaning of 
this is left to conjecture. But among the numerous opinions 
and conjectures respecting the meaning of these obscure words, 
none seem so probable as that of Gesenius, who understands 
shushan, lily, as denoting “a lily-shaped instrument,” and eduth, 
testimony, in the sense of revelation, or inspired poem, in which 
De Wette concurs. It would then read, al-shushannim, eduth, 
upon the lily-shaped instruments ; a revelation, or an inspired 
song. 

22. =, shir, song, ode, hymn—a common designation of the 
Pealme—like “iat, mizmor, with which it is sometimes pleo- 
nastically joined; as mézmor shir, or, reversedly, shor mie- 
mor—a song, a psalm. Thirteen Reals have this title, viz., 
Psalms xxx, xlviii, Ixv, lxvi, xvii, lxviii, Ixxv, lxxvi, ean 
Ixxxvil, ]xxxviii, xcii, eviii. 

23. rate, shir jedidoth, a song of the loved ones. Psalm 
xlv. De Wette translates “a song of loveliness, i. ¢., a lovely 
song ;” understanding the word jedidoth substantively, though 
it is an adjective proper. Others translate, a song of love, or a 
love-song, which is inadmissible. Gesenius suggests an idea 
similar to that of De Wette above. He suggests that shir jedi- 
doth, which he translates a charming song, is an epithet which 
contains an encomium upon the Psalm itself, similar to 
pp saw, shir hashirim, song of songs, (Cant. ¥, 1,) which is 
to be understood as meaning the most beautiful of songs. 
In such a case, however, as is well intimated, the author of 
the Psalm could hardly be supposed to be the author of the 
title. The idea of Gesenius suits well to the character of 
Psalm xlv, for it is indeed a beautiful production. But the 
word jedidoth is to be understood in the concrete for loved 
ones, not in the abstract for loveliness, and we must, therefore, 
seek another explanation. The Psalm in question is, in its 
historic origin, imagery, and application, beyond doubt, an 
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epithalamium, celebrating the glorious majesty of the bride- 
groom. The bridegroom is also the king, to whom the Psalm 
is dedicated, verse 4, Jone “ben, massa lemelek, my works [1 
dedicate] to the king. In J Snails matriages, it was the custom 
for young virgins to encircle the bride and sing in honour of 
her aipniddlus We may suppose the forty-fifth Psalm thus 
sung. But who are the loved ones mentioned in the title? 
The word ria-34, gedidoth, is in the plural feminine, and, accord- 
ing to the interpretation we have adopted, must denote either 
the bride-maids who sing the song, and so read, a song of the 
beloved maids, as some have rendered it, but which is improba- 
ble, or else the beloved ones must mean the brides, or wives of 
the king. This latter idea seems the most probable. The 
reader must imagine himself in an Asiatic country. No other 
females could, with any propriety, be mentioned or referred to 
in the title of a nuptial song. The song was sung on account 
of the new bride, and also of all the wives of the royal harem. 
The subject of the song was the praise of the king; other 
characters and personages are mentioned subordinately to this, 
and to set off this with greater effect. But the song was sung 
specially to or for the bride and her companions. The Septua- 
gint intimate another idea, by making the beloved ones mascu- 
line singular, instead of feminine plural, éd7 tree tov dyarnrov, 
& song concerning THE BELOVED ONE, 2. €., THE ROYAL BRIDE- 
Groom; and this exactly suits the subject of the Psalm. 

That the forty-fifth Psalm contains an important prophecy 
of Messiah and his kingdom is shown by comparing verses 6 
and 7, with Teb. i, 8, and that it is to be considered as an 
allegory, representing the conjugal union of Christ and his 
Church, as Hengstenberg and Alexander have applied it, is 
also apparent. This relation of God to his Church is a com- 
mon figure of the Old Testament; compare Isaiah liv, 5, Ezekiel 
xvi and xxiii, and Hosea i, ii and iii. In this allegorical appli- 
cation the jedidoth, beloved ones, of the title of the Psalm would 
denote the members of Christ’s Church, and the royal bride- 
groom, the Lord’s Messiah. 

24. nibyan “ow, shir hammaatoth, tr soatanse “song of degrees.” 
This title ‘applies to fifteen Paaling’ viz: Psalms exx—exxxiy. 
Of the various opinions on this obscure title, we need mention 
only two. First, Gesenius and De Wette, followed also by 
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Winer, suppose these Psalms are called Psalms of degrees, 
“from a certain number, or rhythm, obvious in several of them, 
by which the sense, as it were, ascends by degrees or steps, the 
first or last words of a preceding wea being often repeated 
at the beginning of a succeeding one.’ 

“The es by gradation in the Psalms of degrees,” says 
De Wette, “is a remarkable form. It consists in this, that the 
thought or expression of a preceding verse is resumed and car- 
ried forward in the next.” For example, Psalm cxxi: 


1 I lift up mine eyes unto the hills: 
From whence will my help come? 

2 My help cometh from Jehovah, 
The Creator of heaven and earth. 

3 He suffereth not thy feet to be moved; 
Thy keeper slumbereth not. 

4 Lo! he slumbereth not, nor sleepeth, 
The keeper of Israel. 

5 Jehovah is thy keeper, 
Jehovah, thy shade, is at thy right hand. 

6'The sun shall nob-amite thee by day, 
Nor the moon by night, 

7 Jehovah preserveth thee from all evil; 
Preserveth thy soul. 

8 Jehovah preserveth thy going out and thy coming in, 
From this time forth for evermore, 


Thus also in the song of Deborah, and in Isaiah xxvi, 5, 6: 


5 The lofty city he hath laid low, 
Hath Jaid it low to the ground. 
6 The foot hath trodden it down; 
The feet of the poor, the steps of the needy. 


This ingenious and not improbable’ interpretation of the title 
of the Psalms of degrees, is open to this objection, viz., that 
not all of those Psalms are characterized by gradational poetry, 
or this rhythm of gradation, as it is called. 

The second opinion which we mention, is the more common 
one, viz., that these Psalms were styled songs of degrees, or 
songs of ascents, because they were sung by the pilgrims while 
on their way ascending, or going wp to Jerusalem, to attend the 
holy festivals; and in the same way afterward by the Jewish 
exiles, when they returned from Babylon and were ascending 
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again to Jerusalem. The word neva, maalah, signifies a step, 
ascent, going wp, and its root ny, alah, is used to denote the 
going up of the tribes to worship at the tabernacle, as in Exo- 
dus xxxiv, 24; and also afterward the going up to Jerusale.n, 
which was situated on a high mountain. “It is,” says Heng- 
stenberg, “the standing expression for the journey up to Jeru- 
salem, (which was considered as the civil and religious metrop- 
olis,) more on account of its moral than on account of its phys- 
ical height.” In Ezra vii, 9, maalah, the same word that is 
translated degrees, in the titles of these Psalms, is used to 
express the journey from Babylon to Jerusalem. The practice 
of going to Jerusalem to worship was very popular in the 
times of David and Solomon, and continued to be so during 
all the reigns of the pious kings of Judah. It seems probable 
that David provided some songs to be chanted by the pilgrims 
on their journey up to Finn See especially Psalm exxii. 
Hengstenberg, therefore, translates the titles of these Psalms, 
“songs of the pilgrims,” and “ songs of the pilgrimages.” The 
only serious objection to this interpretation is, that some of 
these Psalms are plaintive, and could not apply to a joyful 
occasion, such as an annual Hebrew festival was. See Psalms 
Cxx, exxix, cxxx. To this it may be replied, that pilgrim songs 
of this character should embody somewhat of the varied his- 
tory and fortunes of the nation. They should be the ballads 
of a nation in covenant with God, and should embrace in their 
scope somewhat of the varied reminiscences of the national 
Church. We incline, therefore, to the opinion, that they were 
selected and thrown together by Ezra, as a ‘suitable collection 
of pilgrim songs, he taking some from an earlier collection of 
the same character by David, and adding others thereto which 
are of later date, and which baniast bélong to his own age. 

25. mran naw, shir-hanukath habayith, a song of the dedi- 
cation of the house {of David.] Psalm xxx. De Wette says, 
“Tt is better to take the words as a designation of the melody.” 
He says, there was perhaps a song rahi was commonly 
used in the dedication of houses. The law of Moses required 
that every newly-built house should be dedicated to God by 
a religious ceremony. See Deuteronomy xx, 5. Hence also 
there was a hanukath, sacrifice of dedication, Numbers vii, 10. 
See also 1 Kings viii, 63; Ezra vi, 16; Nehemiah xii, 27. 
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It is not improbable that singing was part of the ceremony of 
dedicating a house, and there might have been a well-known 
song appropriated to such occasions, to the melody of which 
Psalm xxx was to be sung. It is more probable, however, that 
the title is suggestive of the occasion of the Psalm which was 
used at the dedication of the “threshing-floor” of Araunah, the 
Jebusite—the site of the future temple of Solomon. David 
expressly said of that place, at the time of its dedication, “‘ This 
is the house of the Lord God.” 1 Chronicles xxii, 1. Thus, the 
place where Jacob slept in the open field was called by him, 
“ Bethel,” the house of God, because God seemed to dwell 
there, though at that time there was no city or human habita- 
tion. The subject of Psalm xxx well suits this title, and the 
circumstances of David at that time. (See Introduction to 
Psalm xxx.) } 

26. n-iztnnay, al hasheminith, upon the eighth. Psalm vi, 12. 
Many understand the sheminith to be an instrument with erght 
strings. But the word is an ordinal adjective, signifying the 
eighth; and it is better to understand it with Gesenius, De 
Wette, Tholuck, Forkel, and others, as denoting the key, the 
octave, or fandamental mode, the lowest and gravest notes in 
the scale, sung by men, the modern bass. As a musical mode, 
it is opposed: to almuth, the treble, soprano, as is indicated in 
1 Chronicles xv, 20. (See Almuth.) 

27. nbn, tehillah, praise, a song of praise. “So,” says 
De Wette, “very many of the Psalms might be called. 
The circumstance that Psalm exlv alone is thus designated, 
shows, perhaps, its later production; for it was by a later 
usus loguendi the Psalms received the distinctive appellation 
pybinn, tehillim.” (See section on Title to the Book of Psalms.) 
There is, however, no sufficient reason for assigning to Psalm 
exlv a later date. The Hebrew title ascribes it to David, and 
there is no reason to doubt the genuineness of the title. In 
the Introduction to this Psalm, we have assigned it to a late 
period in David’s life, and to the occasion of his review- 
ing the providences of God toward himself and all living 
things. The occasion called for praise, and the contents of the 
Psalm emphatically express it. David, therefore, might have 
designated this as a Psalm of praise by way of: preéminence. 

28. ntind siya, mizmor lethodah, a Psalm of praise or 
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thanksgiving, Psalm.c. The word thodah means, primarily, 
to confess, and as confession of benefits is generally and 
naturally followed by thanksgiwing and praise, so the word 
takes this secondary meaning, as in verse 4, and Psalms xxvi, 7, 
and xlii, 5. . As a title, this word occurs only in Psalm c, which 
is emphatically a Psalm of praise and thanksgiving. 

29. nbph, tephillah, a prayer, supplication, also~a sacred 
song, a prayer-song. Psalms xvii, Ixxxvi, xe, cii, clxii. “A 
poem,” says De Wette, “addressed to the Deity.” There is no 
apparent reason for restricting this title to so few of the Psalms. 
Many of them very justly deserve the title of nidpn, tephilloth, 
prayer-songs. In Psalm Ixxii, 20, this word occurs as the final 
subscription, or postscript, to the Davidie Psalms—“ The prayers, 
or prayer-songs, (tephillim,) of David the son of Jesse are ended.” 
Gesenius considers this to be the postscript to the whole preced- 
ing portion of the Book of Psalms, namely, from Psalm i to lxxii, 
Dr. Alexander supposes these words “were added to the first 
great subdivision of the whole collection, as entirely composed of 
Pealaig by David and his contemporaries, with a few added to 
them on account of some marked similarity in form or substance.” 
Bishop Horsley takes another view, and supposes this subscrip- 
tion is the close of the particular Psalm in question. “The 
sense is,” says he, “that David the son of Jesse had nothing 
to pray for, or to wish, beyond the great things described, in 
this Psalm.” This is a much more probable interpretation than 
the one above given; but neither appears to us natural or 
in place. If David was the author of the seventy-second Psalm, 
and if, as we have supposed, it was composed by him on occa- 
sion of his delivering the entire kingdom to Solomon, which is 
known. to have been the last public act of his life, (see Intro- 
duction to Psalm Ixxii,) it would be manifestly natural and 
proper for him to subscribe with his own hand to this his last 
poetic production, which was destined for the temple-service, 
the words, ‘The prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended.” 
We consider it then as an appropriate ending of the last Psalm 
David ever wrote for public performance, and not a subscrip- 
tion to any formal collection of the Psalms. \ (See this word 
noticed under the section of Title of the Book of Psalms.) It 
should be observed, that the five Psalms which bear the title 
of tephillim, or prayer-songs, are characterized by the tone and 
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language of strong supplication. The ode of Habakkuk, 
(chapter iii,) is also called by the same name, verse 1, 
although only verse 2 properly contains a prayer. In Psalm 
exlii we find maskil, didactic psalm, and tephillah, prayer- 
psalm, both occurring in the title, and they are put by De 
Wette in apposition. We should prefer to consider the latter 
term, however, as denoting the plaintive strain of the Psalm, 
and the former as indicating its admonitory or istructive 
matter. We cannot forbear the opinion, moreover, that the 
occasion of many of the Psalms had much to do in fixing 
their titles and their peculiar musical designations, and as 
those occasions are in great measure lost to us, at least as to 
their freshness and life, the titles must lose much, both of their 
significancy and pertinency. 


SucTION V.—POETRY OF THE PSALMS. 


It is familiarly known to the Biblical student, that the books 
of Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Canticles, Ecclesiastes, Lamenta- 
tions, most of the prophets, and occasional portions of the other 
Scriptures, are written in the style of Hebrew poetry. The 
book of Job is a fine specimen of the dramatic form; the Song 
of Solomon is an exquisite pastoral, which may also be called 
dramatic; the books of Proverbs and Ecclesiastes are didactic 
or philosophic poems; the Lamentations of Jeremiah, elegiac, 
where an impression of monotonous melancholy is intended ; 
and the Psalms are lyric poems, with some rare specimens of 
the epic, the didactic, the elegiac, and the dramatic forms. 

The Psalms being originally written in the poetic form, it 
is obvious they should be read with reference to the struc- 
ture of the verse, even in a translation, (so far as a translation 
can indicate the structure of the original verse,) in order 
to receive the fullest impression of their beauty and force. 
Poetry is the language of the imagination and the passions. 
The mind, under the inspiration of elevated thoughts and lively 
feelings, moves with greater rapidity and regularity, and the 
enunciation of sentences, under such circumstances, naturally 
falls more or less within certain measurements of time. . A 
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little attention to the rules of art, at such times, enables the 
‘ mind to progress in regular musical cadences; and hence arises 
the ceswra in poetic lines—the arsis and the thesis—by which the 
metrical feet are pronounced in alternate accented and unac- 
cented syllables. The Hebréw poetry, as will be seen in another 
place, does not take the regular cesura, and cannot be reduced 
to metrical feet; still, in some sense, all poetry, as such, must 
take some peculiar measurements which should have their 
proper influence upon the voice and manner of the reader. It 
would be absurd to read the impassioned language of the feel- 
ings, which is always uttered, more or less, in brief sententious 
propositions, as you would a continuous narrative, or the cool 
and critically dull productions of the logical understanding. 
In this way sublimity would quickly be brought into ridicule. 

It is with a view to assist the reader to discover more readily 
the poetic structure and beauty of the Psalms, and, therefore, 
to read and understand them with a higher satisfaction, that 
the text in the present work has been thrown into the form of 
parallel lines, answering, as far as our version will admit, to 
the peculiar form of Hebrew versification. In this form should 
all the poetical portions of Scripture be placed in our common 
Bible. The advantages flowing from such an arrangement 
would be by no means ideal or imaginary. The lines for the 
most part contain distinct propositions, answering to each other, 
either by way of resemblance or contrast, and should be read 
with a pause at the end of each, like all poetry, in order to 
give the mind time to grasp and individualize, so to speak, the 
thought which it contains. The only natural arrangement, 
therefore, is to place each line by itself, so that the reader shall 
have no difficulty in fixing its proper terminus. 

It may be thought that a versified form of the Psalms, based 
merely upon the common English version, is not important, 
inasmuch as the rhythmical measure of the original Hebrew is 
not perfectly exhibited in the translation. And this suggestion 
would have force, if the chief intention were to present or illus- 
trate what might be called the rhythm of Hebrew poetry. 
But it is far otherwise. The object of placing the text in the 
form of Hebrew verse, that is, of parallel lines, is not to illus- 
trate the rhythmical proportions of the lines, as they stand in 
the original, but their sense. An exactly literal transcript of the 
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original could not be made in English without rendering the 
sense obscure and the language abrupt and harsh; much less 
could prosodial quantity be thus represented. The import- 
ance of preserving the metrical form, however, even in our 
translation, is attested by the examples of Bishop Lowth, 
Bishop Horsley, Bishop Mant, and Dr. Townsend, and the testi- 
mony of the ablest judges. or the purposes of sense, beauty, 
and force, it serves an important end; the merely mechanical 
features peculiar to the Hebrew verse, beyond this, are of less 
importance. The termination of the lines, which is the import- 
ant point, is fixed by the Hebrew punctuation; and in this the 
English answers to the original. So far, then, as the business 
of interpretation is concerned, and so far as the mere poetical 
structure of the sentences goes to.aid the interpretation, the 
English verse answers a substantially important purpose. Con- 
siderable is gained also by way of suggesting the beauty and 
elegance of the original. It certainly is not doing justice to a 
poet to translate his verse into prose, or to throw it into prose 
form. You may, indeed, give his meaning-in this way, but 
you cannot do him justice as a poet. “It is with the Germans,” 
says De Wette, “an established principle, in translating every 
poet, to give him his own peculiar versification, and we adhere 
to it even where the greatest, difficulties are to be conquered ; 
and why should it be abandoned here, [in Hebrew poetry,] 
where such difficulties do not exist? It is usually abandoned 
out of a predilection for syllabic measure, and a false refinement 
of the ear. No poetry, itis imagined, can be harmonious, which 
isnot written at least in iambics; but, in my opinion, this is a 
false “tastes: S22 The best means, unquestionably, of repre- 
senting the rhythm to the eye, is by a greater or less insertion 
or indentation of the lines, in the same manner as we are 
accustomed to mark our rhythmical divisions. Such an arrange- 
ment of the Hebrew poetry is, indeed, nothing new. In ancient 
manuscripts, and also in the Latin version, the poetical books 
are divided into hemistichs; and they are printed in the same 
manner in some of our editions: nay, more, in ancient manu- 
scripts the Mosaic books are also divided off into lines, accord- 
ing to the punctuation, and hence many have wished that an 
entire edition of the Old Testament might be so printed. 
Jerome also, in his translation of the Prophets and poetical 
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books, has distinguished the verses and half-verses from each 
other.”* 

To the same effect Bishop Lowth speaks: “It is incumbent 
on every translator,” says he, “to study the manner of his 
author; to.mark the peculiarities of his style, to imitate his 
features, his air, his gesture, and, as far as the difference of 
language will permit, even his voice; in a word, to give a just 
and expressive resemblance of the original. If he does not 
carefully attend to this, he will sometimes fail of entering into 
his meaning; he will always exhibit him unlike himself, in a 
dress that will appear strange and unbecoming to all that are 
in any degree acquainted with him...... To express fully 
and exactly the sense of the author is, indeed, the principal, but 
not the whole duty of the translator. In a work of elegance 
and genius he is not only to inform, he must endeavour to 
please; and to please by the same means, if possible, by which 
his author pleases. If this pleasure arises in a great measure 
from the shape of the composition, and the form of the con- 
struction, as it does in the Hebrew poetry, perhaps beyond 
any other example whatsoever, the translator’s eye ought to be 
always intent upon this; to neglect this is to give up all chance 
of success, and all pretension to it.”+ 

The above quotations will suffice to show the reader what 
importance has been attached, by critics of the first authority, 
to the simple question of the form in which Hebrew poetry 
should be written. As this form of writing the Psalms assists _ 
the reader to discover the true parallelism of the lines, it has 
_an important bearing on their interpretation ; which we shall 
notice more fully when we come to speak of the nature and 
laws of parallelism. 


Suction VI—-FORM OF HEBREW PORTRY. 


It has been a question among critics whether the Hebrew 
poetry could be reduced to regular feet; but it is now univer- 
sally admitted that rhythm, in the classical and proper accepta- 
tion of that word, is not a characteristic of its versification. 


* Introduction to the Psalms. + Prelim. Dissert. to Isaiah. 
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Some traces, indeed, appear of an attempt to reach a uniform 
syllabic measurement; but they are so few, and of so doubtful 
authority, that they cannot be imputed as a characteristic or 
essential feature. The Hebrew poetry unquestionably pos- 
sesses measure, but not in the classic sense. Its measure is 
peculiarly its own; it relates not to the number and the quan- 
tity of syllables in a line, but to the thought, the idea. The 
Psalms were sung in the public worship in the tabernacle and 
the temple ; and the question naturally arises, How could they 
be set to music without first reducing them to meter? Our 
ignorance of the pronunciation of the Hebrew, (which has been 
lost in a great measure with the loss of the living language,) 
and our very imperfect knowledge of the music of the Hebrew 
choristers, embarrass our answer to this question. That the 
pronunciation of the living language enabled the Hebrew 
musicians to approach much nearer a rhythmical measure of 
the Psalms than can now be effected, we have reason to sup- 
pose ; and that their music was of a noisy and very imperfect 
kind, as compared with the modern improvements in that art, 
is quite obvious. By varying the quantity of the musical notes, 
therefore, on the one hand, and by increasing or diminishing 
the rapidity of pronunciation or syllabic utterances on the other, 
the difficulties which we would experience in performing the 
Psalms in music would be greatly lessened. Still, however, 
we are far from explaining the fact to our satisfaction; but if 
we suppose the Psalms to have been chanted or cantillated, the 
difficulty vanishes. Where there is a regular recurrence of the 
same musical notes, bars, and strains, in each successive stanza, 
it is obvious there must necessarily be a regular correspondence 
of metrical feet in the corresponding lines of each stanza; but 
where the music does not thus consist of a regular recurrence 
or repetition of the sounds, but is only a continued though 
varied enunciation of musical tones and modulations, as in a 
chant, then it is obvious the music could as well apply to a 
prose form of writing as to the most perfect artificial struc- 
ture of verse; and such, manifestly, was the character of the 
Hebrew singing. To such music only could their divine Psalms 
be set. 

The essence of poetry, says Frederic Schlegel, consists of 
three things, “¢nvention, expression, and inspiration.” There 
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is the poetry of the thought, the poetry of the feelings, and the 
poetry of the diction. The idea naturally takes on a clothing 
of words suitable to its own peculiar character and intensity; 
and when the idea is poetic, and is uttered, under the inspira- 
tion of excited passion, in language of appropriate elegance 
and taste, the composition must be essentially poetic. In such 
cases, too, as was remarked in a previous section, the sentences 
naturally fall somewhat into measure, even without the aid of 
special attention to rules. With these more simple efforts the 
human mind, in its ruder and earlier poetic essays, rested satis- 
fied; but in the more cultivated state of language and of 
society poetry was brought under more perfect rules. These 
artificial rules, however, must not be confounded with the 
essential characteristics of this species of composition. They 
are mere accidents, not to say that they often fetter the free- 
dom of the imagination and limit the copiousness and power 
of expression. As artificial forms they have always outlived 
the life and soul of poetry in all countries where poetry has 
had a history, and have been preserved by a degenerate age, 
when the fires of its genius have been extinguished. That the 
Psalms are deficient in rhythm and ryhme, and other artificial 
rules of poetry, is no argument against their true poetic charac- 
ter and excellence. If their form is less artificial it is more 
adapted to give freedom to the imagination, and simplicity, 
naturalness, and fulness to the expression. 

The Hebrews, however, had their rules for the construction 
of lines, verses, and strophes, or stanzas, as is observable by 
indubitable marks of correspondences throughont the parts and 
members of their poems, and as appears from their alphabeti- 
cal poetry. With us, at this late period, and after the Hebrew 
pronunciation has been lost for more than two thousand years, 
it is hopeless to attempt to restore their prosody and reconstruct 
their laws of versification. A few words upon the alphabetical 
Psalms are all that seem necessary at the present time, and 
with these remarks we shall dismiss this part of our subject. 

The peculiarity of the alphabetical Psalms consists in this, 
that their lines or verses, or pairs of verses, or strophes, as the 
case may be, are arranged alphabetically by the initial letters 
of the lines, verses, &c. Thus the first line or verse begins with 
the first letter of the Hebrew alphabet; the second liue or verse 
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with the second letter of the alphabet; the third with the third 
letter, and so of the rest. Psalms cxi and exii begin each line 
with a new letter of the alphabet, indicating the law of paral- 
lelism ; Psalms xxv, xxxiv, and clxv commence each verse with 
a new letter, though with some irregularity; Psalm xxxvii 
begins every other verse with a new letter, alphabetically, 
though with some variations and transpositions; Psalm cxix 
begins each strophe or stanza with a new letter, in the 
order of the alphabet; each verse also begins with the same 
letter which represents the stanza; and each stanza contains 
just eight verses. There is not a single variation from these 
rules throughout the Psalm, and it is the most perfect in its 
artificial structure of all the Psalms. 

As this peculiarity, however, is characteristic only of a frag- 
ment, or small portion of the Hebrew poetry, and is of no prac- 
tical utility to us, though some other Psalms bear similar 
marks of arrangement, we may pass them with simply remark- 
ing, that Bishop Lowth and others suppose it was an invention 
of the poets to assist the memory. “Michaelis was of the 
opinion that it was employed, in the first place, in the funeral 
dirge, as an aid to the mourners, and afterward on other occa- 
sions.” Bishop Lowth supposes the alphabetical poetry “was 
confined altogether to those compositions which consisted of 
detached maxims or sentiments, without any express order or 
connexion.” Both these hypotheses have some sanction from 
the fact that the Lamentations of Jeremiah are elegiac, and that 
the other portions of alphabetical poetry are mostly didactic. 
In the one case, the alphabetical divisions might assist to keep 
time in the dirge or lamentation, and in the other, to help the 
memory by artificial classifications of the propositions and sen- 
tences, where there were no associations of place or events, as 
in an epic or historic poem. De Wette takes a different view: 
“T consider the alphabetic arrangement,” says he, “as a con- 
trivance of the rhythmical art, an offspring of the later vitiated 
taste. When the spirit of poetry is flown, men cling to the 
lifeless body, the rhythmical form, and seek to supply its 
absence by this. In truth, nearly all the alphabetical compo- 
sitions are remarkable for the want of connexion, (which | 
regard as the consequence instead of the cause of the alpha- 
betical construction,) for common thoughts, coldness and lan- 
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guor of feeling, and a low and occasionally mechanical phrase- 
ology. The thirty-seventh Psalm, which is the most free in its 
alphabetical arrangement, is, perhaps, alone to be excepted 
from this censure, and, in truth, is one of the best didactic 
poems of the Hebrews. The Lamentations are, indeed, pos- 
sessed of considerable merit in their way, but still betray an 
unpoctic period and a vitiated taste.”* 

These remarks, however, do not appear to us altogether just. 
Several of the alphabetic Psalms bear David’s name, and cer- 
tainly belong to the golden age of Hebrew poetry, whatever 
may be said of their intrinsic merits. At the same time it 
must be conceded that it is natural, and in analogy with his- 
tory, to suppose that when the spirit of poetry is fled, men 
will cling to its lifeless form, and content themselves with 
imitating a more glorious past in the lower and more mechan- 
ical features of its literature. 


SECTION VII—PARALLELISM. 


The grand law pervading all Hebrew poetry, and one which 
possesses more practical importance to the reader than all 
others, is that which is denominated parallelism. We have 
before observed, that the Hebrews were influenced less by 
mere artificial rules in the structure of their verses, than by 
the ideas or sense of the composition. Parallelism is the cor- 
respondence or relation which one line, or part of a verse, 
bears to another. This is almost universally the relation of the 
idea; sometimes, however, it simply extends to the expression 
or the grammatical construction. The Hebrew poets viewed 
things only in their simplest and most obvious relations. They 
had.no idea of the abstract or the metaphysical. They spoke 
and wrote, also, under strong impulses of feeling, being 
absorbed in the proper merits of their theme, and anxious only 
that it should impress others as it impressed them. Hence, 
their utterances were made naturally in brief, sententious, often 
abrupt, yet simple propositions. The form of their verse was 
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as simple as their ideas. The first line would commonly con- | 
tain a distinct idea, or proposition. The second would contain 
the same idea, in terms either more direct and literal, or else 
more obscure or enigmatical, or, perhaps, with some enlarge- 
ment, or with some variation ; or, if a resemblance and analogy 
of the idea was not maintained, the law of contrast would obtain, 
and the second, or parallel line, would be the antithesis of the 
idea contained in the first. In either case, it is easy to perceive 
that one line would be intended as exegetical of the other— 
generally the second of the first. 

It is this feature of the Hebrew poetry which, on account of 
its practical importance in the interpretation of the Psalms, the 
reader should particularly consider until he becomes thoroughly 
familiar with the idea, and the different kinds of parallelism. 
To facilitate his efforts in this direction, the text also has been 
inserted in poetic lines, according to the measure of the 
Hebrew punctuation. 

“Parallel lines,” says Bishop Lowth,* “may be reduced to 
three sorts: parallels synonymous, parallels antithetic, and par- 
allels synthetic.” 


I. Parallel lines synonymous, are those “which correspond 
one to another by expressing the same sense in different but 
equivalent terms; when a proposition is delivered and is imme- 
diately repeated in the whole or in part, the expression being 
varied, but the sense entirely or nearly the same.” The fol- 
lowing is a specimen of synonymous parallelism : 


“QO Jehovah, in thy strength the king shall rejoice; 
And in thy salvation how greatly shall he exult! 
The desire of his heart thou hast granted unto him; 
And the request of his lips thou hast not denied.” 
Psalm xxi, 1, 2. 


Here the reader will perceive that the idea contained in the 
first line, is repeated, with some variation of expression, in the 
second, and also the idea contained in the third line is repeated 
in the same manner in the fourth. The terms are a little 
varied, but their correspondence is very obvious. Again: 
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“Because I called and ye refused ; 

I stretched out my hand and no one regarded : 

But ye have defeated all my counsel ; 

And would not incline to my reproof: 

I also will laugh at your calamity ; 

I will mock when your fear cometh.” Proverbs i, 24-26. 


“Seek ye Jehovah while he may be found; 

Call ye upon him while he is near: 

Let the wicked forsake his way ; 

And the unrighteous man his thoughts: 

And let him turn to Jehovah, and he will compassionate him ; 

And unto our God, for he aboundeth in forgiveness.” 
Isaiah lv, 6, 7. 


“Pear not, for thou shalt not be ashamed; 

And blush not, for thou shalt not be brought to reproach : 

For thou shalt forget the shame of thy youth; 

And the reproach of thy widowhood thou shalt remember no more.” 
"Isaiah liv, 4. 


“ Hearken unto me, ye that know righteousness ; 

The people in whose heart is my law: 

Fear not the reproach of wretched men; 

Neither be ye borne down by their revilings: 

For the moth shall consume them like a garment; 

And the worm shall eat them like wool: 

But my righteousness shall endure forever ; 

And my salvation to the age of ages.” Isaiah li, 7, 8. 


“Like mighty men shall they rush on; 

Like warriors shall they mount the wall: 

And every one in his way shall they march; 

And they shall not turn aside from their paths.” 
Joel ii, 7. 


Sometimes the lines contain two propositions, as in the fol- 
lowing: 


“ And they shall build houses, and shall inhabit them ; 
And they shall plant vineyards, and shall eat the fruit thereof: 
They shall not build, and another inhabit ; 


They shall not plant, and another eat.” 
Isaiah \xv, 21, 22. 


“Bow thy heavens, O Jehovah, and descend ; 
Touch the mountains, and they shall smoke: 
Dart forth lightnings, and scatter them; 
Shoot out thine arrows, and destroy them.” 
Psalm cxiiv, 5, 6. 
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“When thou passest through the waters, I am with thee; 

And through rivers, they shall not overwhelm thee: 

When thou walkest in the fire thou shalt not be scorched ; 

And the flame shall not cleave to thee.” 

Isaiah xiii, 2. 
Sometimes the parallels consist of four lines—two distichs 

being so connected by sense and construction as to make but 
one stanza or verse: 


“Be not moved with indignation against the evil doers; 
Neither be jealous at the workers of iniquity: 
For like the grass they shall soon be cut off; 
And like the green herb they shall wither.” 
Psalm xxxvii, 1, 2. 


“The ox knoweth his owner; 
And the ass the crib of his lord: 
But Israel doth not know; 


My people doth not consider.” 
Isaiah i, 3. 


In stanzas of four lines, there is, sometimes, an alternate cor- 
respondence of the lines, the third answering to the first, and 
the fourth to the second: 


‘“¢ As the heavens are high above the earth; 

So high is his goodness over them that fear him: 

As remote as the east is from the west; 

So far hath he removed from us our transgressions.” 
Psalm ciii, 11, 12. 


“And ye said, Nay; but on horses will we flee; 
Therefore shall ye be put to flight: 
And on swift coursers will ye ride; 
Therefore shall they be swift that pursue you.” 
Isaiah xxx, 16. 


Parallel triplets sometimes occur, in which there are three 
lines corresponding to each other and forming a verse. Fre- 
quently, however, only two lines are strictly parallel : 


“The wicked shall see it, and it shall grieve him; 
He shall gnash with his teeth and pine away ; 


The desire of the wicked shall perish.” 
Psalm cxii, 10. 


Stanzas of five lines also occur: 


‘Who is there among you that feareth Jehovah? 
Let him hearken unto the voice of his servant: 
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That walketh in darkness, and hath no light ? 
Let him trust in the name of Jehovah, 
And rest himself upon the support of his God.” 
Isaiah 1, 10. 


Frequently there is a parallelism in each several proposition 
and member: 
‘“‘Reproach hath broken my heart; and I have been made sad: 
And I looked for some to lament; but there was none: 


' And for comforters; but I found them not.” 
Psalm \xix, 20. 


I. The second kind of parallels is the antithetic, when twu 
lines relate or correspond to each other by an opposition or con- 
trast of the sentiment, or of the terms, or of both. The degrees 
of antithesis are various. Sometimes the words or ideas are 
placed in exact contraposition throughout the whole sentence ; 
at other times, only a general disparity or contrariety is obsery- 
able in the two propositions. It should be premised, however, 
that this form of parallelism is peculiarly adapted to adages, 
aphorisms, and detached sentences, and is mostly found in the 
book of Proverbs. The antithetic parts of the verse set off the 
sentiment in more prominent and bold outlines, like the lights 
and shadows of a picture, and secure their greatest effect in 
brief, abrupt, pertinent sentences. We are not, therefore, to 
expect the frequent occurrence of this form in the more con- 
nected and elevated. poems of the Hebrews, but principally 
in their didactic and sententious writings. The following are 
some specimens : 

“A wise son rejoiceth his father ; 


But a foolish son is the grief of his mother.” ° 
Proverbs x, 1. 


Here the terms and sentiments are made exactly to contrast. 
The wise son is opposed to the foolish son, rejoicing to grief, 
the father to the mother. 


“The memory of the just is a blessing ; 
But the name of the wicked shall rot.” 


Proverbs x, vii. 
There is no one rule for the interpretation of the Proverbs of 
Solomon of more universal importance than the law of paral- 
lelism ; and, in numerous instances, this particular law of anti- 
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thetic parallelism is the chief and indeed the only reliance of 
the expositor. The Psalms also contain many specimens of 
this peculiar form: 

‘Some in chariots and some in horses [do trust;] 
But we make mention of the name of the Lord our God. 


They are brought down and fallen; 
But we are risen and stand upright.” 


Psalm xx, 7, 8. 

In the members of the first verse (that is, the first two lines) 
Just quoted, the ground of confidence of the wicked and the 
. pious is contrasted ; in the last verse, the consequences, or final 
results of their confidence, are placed the one. over eae the 
other. Again: 

“For his wrath is but for a moment; 
His favour for life: 


Sorrow may lodge for the evening; 


But in the morning, gladness.” 
Psalm xxx, 5. 


“For yet a little while, and the wicked shall not. be; 
Yea, thou shalt dilcenily consider his place, and it shall not be found: 
But the meek shall inherit the land ; 
And shall delight themselves in the ae gndsiee of peace.” 
Psalm xxxvii, 10, 11. 


In the last example, the parallel lies between the first two 
and the last two lines, making a stanza of four lines. 


I. The third species of parallels is called by Bishop Lowth, 
“Parallels synthetic, or constructive; where the parallelism 
consists only in the similar form of construction; in which 
word does not answer to word, and sentence to sentence, either 
as equivalent or as opposite; but there is a correspondence 
and equality between different propositions, in respect to the 
shape and turn of the whole sentence, and of the constructive 
parts; such as noun answering to noun, verb to verb, member 
to member, negative to negative, interrogative to interrogative. 
The degrees of the correspondence of the lines of this sort of 
parallels must, from the nature of it, be various. Sometimes 
the parallelism is more, sometimes less exact ; sometimes hardly 
apparent.”* The following are examples of this form: 
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“Praise ye Jehovah, ye of the earth; 
Ye sea-monsters, and all deeps: 

Fire and hail, snow and vapour; 
Stormy wind executing his command: 
Mountains, and all hills; 

Fruit trees, and all cedars: 

Wild beasts, and all cattle; 

Reptiles, and birds of wing: 

Kings of the earth, and all peoples; 
Princes, and all judges of the earth: 
‘Youths, and all virgins; 

Old men, together with the children: 
Let them praise the name of Jehovah; 
For his name alone is exalted ; 

His majesty, above earth and heaven.”—Psalm exlviii, 7-18. 


The book of Job consists chiefly of the form of constructive 


parallelisms. The following is a specimen: 


“ With him is wisdom and might ; 

To him belong counsel and understanding. 

Lo! he pulleth down, and it shall not be built; 
He encloseth a man, and he shall not be set loose. 


_ Lo! he withholdeth the waters, and they are dried up; 


And he’sendeth them forth, and they overturn the earth. 
With him is strength and perfect existence; 
The deceived, and the deceiver, are his.”—Job xii, 18-16. 


The following are beautiful specimens of what Bishop Lowth 


calls the longer kind of constructive parallelism: 


“The law of Jehovah is perfect, restoring the soul ; 

The testimony of Jehovah is sure, making wise the simple: 

The precepts of Jehovah are right, rejoicing the heart; 

The commandment of Jehovah is clear, enlightening the eyes: 

The fear of Jehovah is pure, enduring forever ; 

The judgments of Jehovah are truth, they are just altogether: 

More desirable than gold, and than much fine gold: 

And sweeter than honey, and the dropping of honey-combs.” 
Psalm xix, 7-10. 


“O! how great is thy goodness, which thou hast treasured up for 
them that fear thee; 

Which thou hast wrought for them that trust in thee, before the 
sons of men! 

Thou wilt hide them in the secret place of thy presence, from the 
vexations of man; 

Thou wilt keep them safe in the tabernacle, from the strife of 
tongues.” Psalm xxxi, 19, 20. 
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IV. Besides the kinds of parallelism already mentioned, there 
has been reckoned another, which is called rhythmical. “We 
should entertain too narrow a view of the parallelism of mem- 
bers,” says De Wette,* “if we supposed it to consist exclu- 
sively in the proportion of the thoughts; for how could we 
dispose of the numerous passages where this is entirely want- 
ing—where the thoughts are found to correspond to each other, 
neither by their resemblance, nor by antithesis, nor by synthe- 
sis? The parallelism of members assumed, further, a simply 
external rhythmical form, such as rhyme is. Originally, and 
according to rule, the parallelism was expressed in the matter 
[of the verse ;] but next, it left its impression as a distinct form, 
even where the matter did not correspond to it. The propor- 
tion [between the principal members of the verse] grew habit- 
ual, and hence greater freedom and licence in the thoughts 
was sometimes tolerated; besides, the constant recurrence of 
resemblance and antithesis would have been tedious, both to 
poet and hearer. This species of parallelism we call the 
rhythmical, because it consists simply in the form of the period. 
Examples of it occur in all the kinds: 

“First, with the number of the words nearly equal: 


‘Moreover, by them is thy servant warned ; 
In keeping of them there is great reward.’—Psalm xix, 12. 


“Secondly, with striking inequality in the number of the 
words: 


‘ Jehovah, my God! 
I cried unto thee, and thou didst heal me.—Psalm xxx, 2. 


“Thirdly, with a double and a simple member: 


‘O that the salvation of Israel would come out of Zion! 
If Jehovah bring back the captives of his people, 
Jacob rejoiceth, Israel is glad.’—Psalin xiv, 7. 


“Tt is deserving of remark how the rhythmical parallelism 
makes good its place where three parallel thoughts occur, and 
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there is no internal ground for dividing them into exactly two 
members: 


‘Blessed is the man that walketh not in the counsel of the ungodly ; 
That treadeth not in the way of sinners; 
And sitteth not in the circles of scorners.—Psalm i, 1. 


“Fourthly, rhythmical parallelism occurs with two double 
members : 
‘T thought in my confusion, 
I am cut off before thine eyes; 
But thou hearedst the voice of my supplication, 
When I cried unto thee.—Psalm xxxi, 22.’ 


“ When the members of this rhythmical parallelism are more 
than double, which is sometimes the case, it approaches very 
near to prose; it is too loose a form to retain an exuberant mat- 
ter without passing over into the prosaic style. The simply 
rhythmical parallelism holds the most prominent place in the 
Lamentations of Jeremiah. Here parallelism of thought is to 
be reckoned almost among the exceptions; the rhythm alone 
predominates, and that, too, with a regularity which is rare 
among Hebrew poets, producing here a suitable effect, namely, 
monotony of complaint.” 


V. Another peculiarity of the Hebrew poetry, which it may 
be advantagous to the reader to notice, consists in a repetition of 
certain words by which the sense of a preceding line is brought 
forward and presented anew, with a view to give increased 
emphasis to the thought. This r2sing or advance in the senti- 
ment is a simple invention of the rhythmical art of the Hebrews, 
and is characteristic of a considerable part of the poetry of the 
Old Testament. Gesenius supposes that this is the meaning of 
the title of the fifteen Psalms called “songs of degrees,” or songs 
of ascent, because the sense, as it were, ascends by degrees or 
steps, the first or last words of a preceding clause being often 
repeated at the beginning of a succeeding one. De Wette calls 
this kind of poetry the rhythm of gradation. (See songs of 
degrees under the section on titles and inscriptions of Psalms.) 
Besides the specimen of this kind of poetry given in the section 
just referred to, the following may assist the reader still further 
to comprehend its nature and force : 
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Judges v, 12.— Awake! awake, Deborah! 
Awake, awake, utter a song. 
Verse 19.—The kings came and fought ; 
They fought, the kings of Canaan. 
_ Verse 21.—The river Kishon swept them away ; 
That ancient river, the river Kishon. 
Verse 23.— Curse ye Meroz, saith the angel of Jehovah! 
Curse with a curse its inhabitants: 
Because they came not to the help of Jehovah ; 
To the help of Jehovah against the mighty. 
Verse 27.—At her feet he bowed, he fell, he lay down; 
At her feet he bowed, he feil : 
Where he bowed, there he fell down dead. 
Verse 30.—Have they not found? 
Have they not divided the prey ; 
To every man a damsel or two; 
To Sisera a prey of divers colours ; 
A prey of divers colours of needlework ; 
Of divers colours of needlework on both sides? 


Thus also in Psalm cxxii: 


Verse 2.—Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem. 
Verse 3.—Jerusalem is builded as a.city that is compact together ; 
Verse 4.—Whither the tribes go up, . 

The tribes of Jehovah, a testimony to Israel. 
Verse 5.—For there are set thrones of judgment, 

The thrones of the house of David. 


Psalm exxiv, 7.—Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the fowlers: 
The snare is broken and we are escaped. 


Psalm exxxi, 2.—Truly I have soothed and made silent my sow, 
As a child weaned from its mother; 
My sout is [leans] upon me as the weaned child. 
Psalm exxiii, 2.—Until that he have mercy upon us, 
Verse 3.—Have mercy upon us,O Jehovah, have mercy upon us ; 
For we are exceedingly filled with contempt. 
Verse 4.—Our soul is exceedingly filled 
With the scorning of those that are at ease 
And with the contempt of the proud. 


In applying the rules of parallelism to the interpretation of 
the Psalms, the reader should be careful to notice the kind of 
parallelism employed; whether that of resemblance and com- 
parison, or of antithesis, or of synthesis; or whether it is a mere 
general correspondence and-proportion of the principal mem- 
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bers of the verse or stanza. A little attention will suffice to 
determine this, and to discover in what particulars the com- 
parison or contrast consists. He should consider whether the 
parallelism lies in words or things, or in both; and also which 
of the lines expresses the sentiment literally and which figura- 
tively, which plainly and which obscurely. He will observe 
that sometimes the numbering of verses, as marked in our 
English Bible, is so arranged as to divide into two what should 
make but one verse or stanza, according to the rules of paral- 
lelism. Instances of this are given above in the quotations 
from Psalms xxi, 1, 2; xxxi, 19, 20; and xxxvii, 1, 2, 10, 11. 
Again, sometimes the parallelism would require four lines, 
where, according to the English numbering of the verse and 
the Hebrew punctuation, there are but two or three. For 


example: 
“Thou didst drive out the heathen with thy hand, 
And plantedst them ; 
Didst destroy the nations, 


And enlargedst them.” 
Psalm xiv, 2. 


The second and fourth lines refer to God’s people. So also, 
instead of making one line of this parallelism in Psalm xxxi, 10, 


“For my life is spent with grief, and my years with sighing,” 


it should be put in two lines to make the parallelism obvious: 


“For my life is spent with grief, 
And my years with sighing.” 


These simple suggestions are such as to fall within the 
observation of the common reader, and attention to them 
will greatly aid his efforts to the profitable reading of the 
Psalms. Bishop Lowth has very strikingly illustrated the use 
and importance of parallelism in determining the meaning of 
words, and even of correcting the original text. For instance, 
in Isaiah xxviii, 14, 15, 18: 

Verse 14.—Wherefore hear ye the word of Jehovah, ye scoffers ; 

Ye who to this people in Jerusalem utter sententious speeches, 
Verse 15.—Who say, We have entered into a covenant with death; 

And with the grave we have made a treaty. 
Verse 18.—But your covenant with death shall be broken, 

And your treaty with the grave shall not stand. 
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By observing the parallelism, it is readily perceived that 
Viz) “woe, anesha latson, scoffers, scoffing men, in the first line 
of verse fourteen, is parallel to “2wr, moshele, which our com- 
mon version renders rwlers, in the second line. But rulers, as 
such, were not the class of persons addressed. The prophet 
addresses those who ridiculed the messages of Jehovah, and 
gave out in mockery pseudo-prophetic sentences in their stead ; 
and the translation should be accordingly. In verse fifteen the 
word nin, hozeh, translated agreement, which it would be other- 
wise difficult to interpret in this connexion, is clearly explained 
by the parallelism, thus : 


Verse 15.—We have entered into a covenant with death; 
And with the graye we have made— 


What? Every one perceives that the word agreement, league, 
is here intended; but the word hozeh, just noticed, does not 
denote it according to its common usage. We depend on the 
parallelism of this stanza, therefore, and on the exactly similar 
use of the word, with a little variation of form, in verse eighteen, 
to fix its meaning. In verse eighteen the language of the dis- 
tich is remarkably correspondent’: 


“ And your covenant with death shall be disannulled, 
And your agreement with the grave shall not stand.” 


The word "93, kaphar, translated disannulled in the first 
line, properly means to cover, to overlay, and hence to atone, to 
expiate, and never to dissolve a covenant. This latter meaning, 
however, is imposed by the parallelism, and we must give it 
this new signification on the authority of this single passage. 
Gesenius supposes the word here means to cover, blot out, as 
when a word is erased by drawing the stylus over it, and hence 
would arise the sense of cancelled, disannulled. This sense we 
must adopt, or suppose, with Houbigant, Archbishop Secker, 
and Bishop Lowth, that an error has crept into the Odbpe tacky 
of the text, and that it should be “ph, thuphar, shall be broken, 
as in J: LN a Xxxill, 21, which would require the change a 
of a single letter. In either case, therefore, the use of the paral- 
telism in fixing the meaning of the word is obvious. Again, 
Isaiah viii, 10: 


“Take counsel together, and it shail come to naught ; 
Speak the word, and it shall not stand.” 
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The italicised words so correspond to each other that those 
of one line naturally suggest those of the other. In the coup- 
let, Psalm xxxviii, 19, 


“But mine enemies living are numerous; 
And they that hate me wrongfully are multiplied,” 


the words “Ziving” and “ wrongfully” being the proper parallel 
words, and not contrasting well, suggested to Bishop Lowth the 
following correction of the text: 


‘For mine enemies without cause are numerous; 
And they that hate me wrongfully are multiplied.” 


This would require the change of nn, living, to vin, without 
cause, and would make the passage correspond to Psalm 
xxxv, 19: 


“‘ Let not them that are mine enemies falsely rejoice over me; 
Neither let them wink with the eye that hate me without cause.” 


A similar passage also occurs in Psalm lxix, 4: 


“They that hate me without cause are more than the hairs of my head. 
They that destroy me, being mine enemies wrongfully, are mighty.” 


Here it will be seen that the italicised words in the two lines, 
though they occupy the relative positions of synonymous mem- 
bers, are not parallel to each other. This suggested to Bishop 
Hare that an error had occurred in the original, which, by a 
slight change in one word would be restored so as to read: 


“They that hate me without cause are multiplied beyond the hairs of my head ; 
They that are mine enemies wrongfully are more numerous than the hairs of 
my locks.” ° 


And this correction, says Bishop Lowth, has been since confirmed 
by seven manuscripts. It is not consistent with my limits or 
my design to extend these remarks further. The above, which 
is mostly extracted from Bishop Lowth, will suffice, if carefully 
attended to, to illustrate the force of parallelism in the business 
of interpretation, and the method of employing it. 
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SECTION VIII—DOCTRINAL TEACHING OF THE PSALMS. 


The doctrinal inculcations of the Psalms deserve special 
notice in two respects: first, as setting forth the full-orbed light 
of the old dispensation ; secondly, in reference to the principles 
by which we are to explain its figurative language. 

The breadth and substance of all the Old Testament revela- 
tions are comprehended and expressed in the Pentateuch. 
After Moses no absolutely new truth was given, no enlarge- 
ment made upon the primary matter of revelation, until the 
coming of Christ. The eye of Moses was assisted to take in 
the outline of all those facts and truths concerning God, the 
moral government, redemption, human obligation and destiny, 
which it was the will of God to make known during the con- 
tinuance of the first covenant. The mission of the prophets 
was not to reveal new truths, but to explain old ones; not to 
supersede Moses, but to enforce him; not to add to the matter 
and ground-work of the Mosaic economy, but to develop and 
apply its doctrinal and spiritual meaning, and elevate the mind 
of the nation from the sensuous and outward to the spiritual 
and inward life. They were the spiritual interpreters of the 
old economy. To the Psalmists:belonged still another work. 
It was their office to develop and explain the inward and the 
subjective of the dispensation under which they lived. David, 
indeed, belongs to the prophetic as well as the lyric school, but 
his productions are lyrical; the offspring of the immediate feel- 
ings, the outflowing of the warm gushings of the heart. The 
Psalms do, indeed, contain doctrine and prophecy; but it was 
not their peculiar and distinctive office to utter the one or to 
teach the other. Their distinctive sphere is in the realm of 
feeling, and of the inward experiences of that truth which 
Moses and the prophets taught. In them we see the exact 
heart-workings of the old economy. In them we see reflected 
the internal, antitypal image of the Pentateuchal doctrine. 
The heart here gives back the answering echo which that was’ 
designed to evoke. ‘The character and mental exercises which 
that was adapted to create, are here embodied in all the linea- 
ments of living reality. But it is not possible to express these 
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internal experiences without frequent and distinct allusion to 
those external or objective truths which called them forth, and 
to which they answer “as face answereth to face in a glass.” 
These truths also we must consider, if we would know the 
depths and the real nature of those moral effects which they 
produced on the heart and character. ‘“I know of nothing,” 
says Dr. A. Clarke, “like the book of Psalms: it contains all 
the lengths, breadths, and heights of the patriarchal, Mosaic, 
and Christian dispensations. It is the most useful book in 
the Bible, and is every way worthy of the wisdom of God.” 
We shall notice the leading doctrines of the Psalms with as 
much fulness as our limits may admit, and the purposes of this 
introduction require. 


I.— DOCTRINE OF GOD. 


All religion naturally begins with the idea of a Supreme 
Being, and takes its peculiar character directly from its views 
of God, and of man’s relation to him. His unity and suprem- 
acy will determine the absoluteness and universality of his 
dominion, and the measure of our dependence upon him alone. 
from the perfection of his natural attributes, his power, wis- 
dom, goodness, arises the belief in the stability of the order of 
material nature, and its beneficent adaptations and- design; 
while the absolute rectitude of his moral nature, his infinite 
holiness, justice, truth, and benevolence, supplies the natural 
ground of faith in a moral government; and in the certainty 
and equity of its rewards and punishments. The charac- 
ter of God gives character to his law and government, and 
his law defines the limit of our obligation, the line of our 
duty, and the sure and only path to glory and ultimate happi- 
ness. 

On this subject the Psalmists unite to set forth the most 
honourable, exalted, and satisfying views. God is one and 
supreme; (Psalms Ixxxili, 18; Ixxxvi, 10;) there is none 
before him, none with him, none besides him, none like him. 
He is above all other intelligences, superior to the earth and 
the heavens; (Psalms Ixxi, 19; Ixxxvi, 8; Ixxxix, 6; lvii, 5, 
xevii,9; cvili,5.) He is eternal; (Psalms xe, 2; xciii,2; exlv,13.) 
The Omnipotent Creator; (Psalms viii; xxxili, 6; Ixii, 11; 
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Ixxxix, 85 xev, 5; cii, 25.) The Almighty Preserver, on whom 
all existence depends; (Psalms civ; exxxv, 6, 7; exlv, 15, 16; 
exlvii, 8-18; xxii, 9.) He is not the animating soul of the 
world, in the pantheistic sense, but the independent, intelligent 
agent, who, like the universal parent and preserver, upholds and 
cares for every living thing, and wisely governs all that he has 
made. He is infinite in understanding, and his omniscience is 
an awful thought to deter the wicked from sin and to encour- 
age the righteous; (Psalms xi, 4; xliv, 21; xciv, 9; exlvii, 5;) 
both his infinite knowledge and his omnipresence are alike 
awful, and yet, to the righteous, comforting thoughts, beauti- 
fully set forth-in Psalm exxxix. THis compassion is parental 
and unfailing, (Psalm ciii,) and “the mercy of the Lord is from 
everlasting to everlasting to them that fear him, and his 
righteousness unto children’s children, to such as keep his 
covenant ;” (verses 17, 18.) The compassion of God is a favour- 
ite theme with the Psalmists; (Psalms xxv, 6; xxxvi, 7; Ixix, 
16; lxxviii, 38; lxxxvi, 15; cxxxvi; cxlv, 8, 9.). But his pro- 
tective providence and tender care were discriminating, 
bestowed only upon such as trusted therein with an obedient 
will; (Psalm xci.) 

But in nothing did the character of God appear so trans- 
cendently glorious as in his moral perfections, and his judicial 
proceedings as moral governor. « In this light he was strongly 
contrasted with heathen idols. His holiness was absolute and 
practical; “Thou art not a God that hath pleasure in wicked- 
ness; neither shall evil dwell with thee: the foolish shall not 
stand in thy sight; thou hatest all workers of iniquity.” Psalms 
v, 4,5; xxii, 3; cxlv, 17. As he was holy, none but the pure 
could dwell in his presence. (Psalms xv; xxiv, 3-5.) The same 
holiness led him, by a law of his nature, to abhor and punish 
sin. (Psalms vii, 11-13; x, 3; xi, 5.) Specimens of his avenging 
justice are constantly exhibited, as in Psalm xciv. But he is 
also a God of truth, (Psalms xix, 9; Ixxxix, 14; c, 5; cxlvi, 65) 
and of a moral disposition infinitely inclined to forgiveness, on 
principles of rectitude and holiness. (Psalms xxxii, 1, 2; lxv, 
3; Ixvi, 20; Ixxxv, 2; ciii, 3,10.) THis majesty and power, and 
the judicial severity of his judgments upon the wicked, are 
often blended, with exquisite pencillings, in the same picture 
with his compassion for the distressed and his care for the 
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stranger, the fatherless, and the widow, as in Psalm exlvi. In 
short, he is such a God, as men should fear, trust, adore, love, 
and obey; and while he is “terrible in righteousness,” he is 
also “the confidence of all the ends of the earth, and of them 
who are afar off upon the sea.” Psalm Ixv, 5. He is the 
God that “heareth prayer, and unto him “shall all flesh come.” 
Verse 2. | ' 

Whatever enlightened reason apprehends as worthy of a 
perfect and eternal being, the creator, upholder, governor, and 
parent of all, is ascribed to God in the Psalms. Here the soul 
of the Hebrew people gave vent to its deepest, loftiest, holiest, 
most awful, and most endearing sense and conceptions of the 
Divine character. It must be observed, however, that their 
language is not always literal. God is sometimes spoken of 
apparently in a material and gross way, as when human feel- 
ings, actions and qualities are ascribed to him. Thus, he is 
spoken of as being angry, grieved, vengeful; as feeling pity, 
hatred, jealousy; and as repenting. But these anthropopathic 
expressions, expressions which ascribe to God the feelings, 
passions, and infirmities of men, are to be construed as figura- 
tive language, accommodated to the imperfection of the human 
understanding. So also of expressions strictly called anthropo- 
morphitic, in which the form, features, and attributes of the 
human body are ascribed to God, as when he is said to have 
hands, feet, eyes, bowels, arms, and to hear, taste, see, and smell. 
Another figure, which has been called by Seiler the anthropo- 
poiesis, ascribes human actions to God. 

These familiar representations are not indeed peculiar to the 
Psalms, but occur in every part of the Bible, and in the com- 
mon language of practical religious life in all ages and coun- 
tries. They do not degrade the Deity, although they depart 
widely from the measured language of abstract philosophy, or 
exact science. 

In order to understand such language as the above, it should 
be remembered that all knowledge of God is acquired by com- 
parison. From our knowledge of the human mind and charac- 
ter, and of things external, we ascend to the divine; from things 
sensible and material, to things abstract and spiritual. We 
form our conceptions of the Divine attributes from correspond- 
ing qualities in the human character. Even our notion of the 
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Divine existence is derived from the consciousness of our own 
being. Justice, wisdom, power, knowledge, goodness, in God, 
are comprehended by us from the conceptions we have of 
analogous attributes in man. Déstroy the resemblance of man 
to his Maker, and you remove the basis of all reasoning con- 
cerning God. This fact is sufficient to account for the frequent 
anthropomorphitisms in the Holy Scriptures. Often the poverty 
of language, and much oftener, the convenience of illustration, 
lead us even now to make the human organs and faculties the 
basis of our representations of Deity. The hand, for instance, 
is the instrument by which we put forth the power or the skill 
of the mind. How natural, then, to represent the Divine 
Being as doing with his hands that which displays his power 
and wisdom—that which, were we to do, we could do only with 
our hands? “the heavens are the work of thy hands:” “when 
I behold thy heavens, the work of thy fingers.” The eye is the 
medium of direct perception to us; so also the ear, and the 
other senses. How natural, then, to represent God as possessed 
of such organs; to speak of him as seeing, smelling, hearing, 
&e., where it is meant.only that he directly perceives, that is, 
that he absolutely knows certain things, which, were we to 
learn, we could know only through these organs. 

It should be considered that the Psalms are the language of 
feeling—of feeling awakened by real experiences and real 
events of life. In such states the mind indulges in greater 
freedom of expression, and, in its intense emotional exercises, 
lays hold of whatever analogies are supplied by the common 
sympathies and relations of our being to give forcible utter- 
ances to thought. Deeply penetrated with a sense of its own 
wants, its dependence, its sorrows, its perils; or animated with 
joy, hope, and gratitude, the soul views its Creator in the rela- 
tions of Parent, Friend, Redeemer, Protector, and by faith is 
brought into nearer proximity and closer sympathy with him. 
At such times language is not to be construed according to the 
exact rules of a cold and speculative philosophy, but with 
reference to the condition and feelings of the author. We 
know, from abundant sources that, the views which the Psalm- 
ists entertained of God were exalted and spiritual; and we are 
in no more danger of being misled by their figurative lan- 
guage, in instances like those above mentioned, than we are 
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now of misapprehending the real doctrines of a philosopher con- 
cerning the earth’s motion and the sun’s rest, when he says in 
familiar language, the sun rises and the sun goes down. 


Il.— DOCTRINE OF ANGELS. 


We find the doctrine of angels early taught, and their minis- 
try to men appears in the history of Abraham and the patri- 
archs. Little, however, is said by way of explaining their 
nature and history, except what falls out incidentally in the 
frequent descriptions of their office, their heavenly employ- 
ment, and their embassies to men. The Hebrew 4x}n2, malak, 
and the Greek dyyedoc, angelos, both are descriptive of office, 
_ not of nature, and signify messenger, more properly, a celestial 
“messenger, an angel. Both the Old and New Testaments unite 
to represent God as surrounded by celestial beings of a high 

order of intelligence, purity, and happiness, who are employed 
in worshipping him, (Psalms ciii, 20, 21, and exlviii, 2,) study- 
ing his works, (Daniel viii, 13, and xii, 5,6; 1 Peter i, 12,) and 
executing his commands as his ministers to distant portions of 
his empire. These holy beings are far above man in rank and 
power, possessed of extraordinary wisdom, (2 Samuel xiv, 17,) 
and proverbial for their excellence, (1 Samuel xxix, 9, and 
2 Samuel xix, 27.) They were inconceivably swift in their 
motions, and were hence’ always represented as having wings. 
They executed the purposes of divine wrath against sin, (2 Sam- 
uel xxiv, 16, 17, and°2 Kings xix,.35.) Thus, in Psalm xxxv, 
5, 6, “The angel of the Lord shall overthrow them; their way 
shall be dark and slippery, and the angel of the Lord shall 
pursue them.” They also were ministers of grace to the right- 
eous, extending over them protection from their enemies, and 
upholding and guiding their steps, (Genesis xix, 1-22.) Psalm 
xxxiv, 7: “The angel of the Lord encampeth round about 
them that fear him, and delivereth them.” Psalm xci, 11,12: 
“For he shall give his angels charge over thee, to keep thee 
in all thy ways. They shall bear thee up in their hands, lest 
thou dash thy foot against a stone.” (See also Hebrews i, 14.) It 
was hence that these “ holy ones” were also called “ watchers,” 
as having a delegated oversight of human affairs, (Daniel vi, 22, 
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and iv, 18, 17.) The doctrine that each particular individual 
of the human race has a particular guardian or tutelary angel, 
to attend’ him in all his ways through life, is not sufficiently 
proved to be received as a doctrine of the Bible, though it 
seems to have some countenance from several passages. (See 
Matthew xviii, 10; Acts xii, 15; Ecclesiastes v, 6; Genesis 
xlviii, 16.) It should not, however, be asserted as a dogma of 
revelation, as all the passages which seem to favour it admit 
more properly of another interpretation. 

The dignity ascribed to angels was indefinitely above that of 
human beings. They were always spoken of with reverence, 
and their euibaaacs treated with the profoundest consideration. 
The belief in such an order of beings, held in such rank, might 
be considered dangerous to monotheism, or the belief and wor- 
ship of one God. And such it must be, unless strictly defined 
and cautiously guarded, as this doctrine is in the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The Hebrews at different times fell into the gross forms 
of idolatry which they copied from their heathen neighbours, 
but never fell into the error of angel worship.- In later times, 
the Christian converts were in danger, from the prevalence of 
the Oriental philosophy among both Jews and Greeks, of 
exalting angels to a sort of mediatorial dignity, and of paying 
them a kind of worship by offering their prayers through them 
to God. They were, therefore, cautioned against “ the worship- 
ping of angels,” as a destructive heresy, (Colossians ii, 18.) 
But to this danger probably the Gentile converts were chiefly 
exposed: the angels they worshipped were not the celestial 
beings known among the Hebrews by that appellation, but 
what were known in the Greek mythology as good demons ; 
or, if the Gnostics are here referred to, as a sort of divine progeny, 
wons, which the wild theognostic speculations of the Oriental 
philosophers had invented and clothed with the attributes of 
subordinate divinities. 

The angels of the Old Testament were mighty beings; they 
“excelled in strength,” (Psalm ciii, 20;) they were “sons of 
the mighty,” (Psalm xxix, 1;) they were “sons of God,” (Job 
xxxviii, 7. But they were not God; they were his servants, 
“doing his commandments and hearkening unto the voice of 
his word.” Psalm ciii,20. “Among the angels [o"tox, eohem, 
here used to denote mighty ones, celestial dignitaries, angels, | 
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there is none like unto thee, O Lord; neither are there any 
works like unto thy works.” Psalm Ixxxvi, 8. “For who in 
the sky can be compared unto Jehovah? Who [o7>y 7333, 
bi-bene elim] among the sons of the mighty |2. é., the angels, liter- 
ally the gods] can be likened unto Jehovah? God is greatly 
to be feared [pw si0a, be-sod kedoshim,] in the council of his 
holy ones, [4. é., the angels,] and to be had in reverence of all 
them that are bisoub him.” Psalm lxxxix, 6, ‘7. Thus also in 
Psalm xxix, 1, 2, where precisely the same Tangitage is used : 
“ Give to Jehovah, O sons of the mighty. Give to Jehovah the 
glory of his name; prostrate yourselves to Jehovah in the majesty 
of holiness.” The angels were not to be compared to Jehovah, 
but were reverently to prostrate themselves before him, and joy- 
fully to sing praises unto him ; (Psalm exlviii, 2 ;) and how well 
this accords with the New Testament doctrine is seen from 
Revelations iv and vy, 11-14. The angels, also, are called God’s 
‘‘ hosts” or armies. They are the powers which surround him, 
and over whom he exerts a supreme control and direction as a 
chief or captain does over his warriors. (Psalm ciii, 21, and 
exlviii, 2.) They are the “host of heaven.” 1 Kings xxii, 19. 
Hence, also, the frequent epithets, “ Jehovah of hosts,” “ God 
of hosts,” that is “ God of the celestial armies.” (2 Kings xix, 31; 
Psalms xxiv, 10; xlvi, 7; lix,5; Ixxx,4,14.) There isnocom- 
parison between the angels of the Bible, and the demi-gods, 
good demons, or wons of the heathen. The Hebrews never 
beheld them in the light of demi-gods, and never spoke of them 
as having any independent rule or authority, or any personal or 
separate interest, distinct from the honour and dominion of 
Jehovah and the happiness and order of his universe. A more 
beautiful, sublime, and comforting thought, and one more 
honourable to the exalted majesty of the Divine Being, and to 
the unity of his essence, does not occur and cannot be con- 
ceived in the whole arrangement of created things, than this 
same Scriptural doctrine of angels. They were the highest 
created models of intelligence, purity, and happiness; and to be 
like them is the highest reach of our heavenly hope. (Matthew 
xxii, 30.) But above them appears the wisdom, power, and 
holiness of the Divine Being, beyond all reach of comparison, 
inconceivably surpassing all stretch of finite minds; and in 
comparison of his absolute perfection we might indulge in the 
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strong language of the patriarch,and say, The wisdom and fidel- 
ity of angels are not worthy of his confidence, and the purity of 
heaven is as nothing before him. Job iv, 18; xv, 15, and xxv, 5, 

The doctrine of archangels is also taught in the Holy Serip- 
tures. From the mention of them in Revelation viii, 2, it 
would seem there are seven archangels, who stand before the 
throne of God, as his chief ministers. (See also Luke i, 19; 
Tobit xii, 15.) These have authority over other angels, to 
direct their especial embassiés, subordinate to the will of God. 
Hence we read of “Michael and his angels,” probably meaning 
the angels of which that archangel was the official chief. Reve- 
lation xii, 7. Hence also we repeatedly read of “the prinei- 
palities and powers in heavenly places,” by which we have an 
idea of a hierarchy of chief and subordinate angels. (Ephesians 
i, 21, and ii, 10; Colossiansi,16; 1 Peter iii, 22.) Ofthe seven 
archangels we have the names only of two given in the Holy 
Scriptures, Michael and Gabriel, (Daniel x, 13, 21, and xii, 1; 
Jude 9; Revelation xii, 7; Daniel viii, 16, and ix, 21; Luke 
i, 19, 26;) and that of Raphael also, in the Apocrypha. Tobit 
Hi 175°v, 45 vill, 23 1x, 1, 53 1,15. °.1t would seem, that 
these chief angels had commission to protect or punish nations, 
and were intrusted with the weightiest affairs of the providen- 
tial government. Michael was the patron and protector of the 
Jewish nation. Hence it was said to Daniel, “ Michael stand- 
eth for the children of thy people ;” that is, he stands before 
God as a chief minister, to represent the affairs of the Jewish 
nation and people. Daniel xii, 1. Hence also he was called, 
speaking to Daniel, “ Michael, your prince.” Daniel x, 21. 
He is also called “ Michael, one of the chief princes.” Daniel 
x, 138. It was ‘he that contended about the body of Moses. 
Jude 9. The archangels who “stood before the throne of God” 
opened the seven grand epochs of the “ trumpets,” (Revelation 
Vili, 2,) and of the “ vials.” Revelation xvi, 1. They will attend 
Christ at his second appearing. 1 Thessalonians iv, 16. 

The doctrine of archangels does not appear distinctively in the 
Psalms, unless it is hinted in the words, “ Ye, his angels, mighty 
in strength,” (Psalm ciii, 20,) as if that class of angels were to 
be distinguished from x2x, tsebaav, his hosts, that is, the great 
body of the angels, the same also as tnt, mesharethav, his 
ministers, both occurring in verse 21. 
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Neither do we find the doctrine of fallen or wicked angels in 
the Psalms. The “evil angels” of Psalm lxxviii, 49, are to be 
understood of good angels commissioned to inflict evil, that is, 
sufferings and death. The reference there is made directly to 
“the destroyer,” (Exodus xii, 23,) mentioned also by the apostle, 
and called, “him that destroyed.” Hebrews xi, 28. The “des- 
troying angel,” that is, the angel commissioned to destroy, is 
also mentioned in the history of David. 2 Samuel xxiv, 16. 

In Psalm cix, 6, our English version reads, “Let Satan stand 
at his right hand.” So also Luther and others understand it of 
the chief fallen angel, the devil. But , satan, there is 
undoubtedly to be understood as an appellative and not asa 
proper name, and should read, therefore, “Let an adversary 
stand.at his right.” The doctrine of evil angels, however, early 
appears in the Old Testament, and developed itself in the super- 
stition as well as in the faith of the early nations. In the New 
Testament it comes out more clearly, as the brighter revela- 
tions in regard to sin and holiness and the plan of redemption 
appear. 

It would seem from various passages, that the fallen angels 
are also organized into a hierarchy, similar to that which we 
have noticed as’ belonging to the good angels. Romans viii, 88; 
Ephesians vi, 12; Colossians ii, 15. It is probable that he who 
is called, by way of eminence, “that old serpent, which is the 
devil and Satan,” (Revelation xx, 2,) was in his “ first estate” 
(Jude 6; 2 Peter ii, 4) an archangel in heaven, and that the 
other evil angels fell through his influence as their chief or 
leader. “The devil is usually conceived of as a being who, ° 
before his fall, had a high rank, if not the highest in the angelic 
orders, and who fell together with the whole body of angels 
that was under his authority. . . . He has established a king- 
dom of darkness, of which he is the head, whose members are 
the other evil spirits subordinated to him, whose arena is our 
earth, whose instruments are the men who have given them- 
selves over to his authority: for even the evil spirits form an 
organized community, not, indeed, based upon love nor upon 
the voluntary recognition of a higher law, which annuls or sub- 
jects self-will; but based upon force and fear and upon their 
common opposition to God and his kingdom. True it is, that 
no upright and enduring association can be conceived of 
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among those that are only evil; because such a fellowship pre- 
supposes that the strife of individual interests is harmonized, 
either subjectively by love or objectively by subordination to a 
higher law; yet an external and limited union, as experience 
teaches, may, to a degree, promote the interests of selfishness 
itself. But the general rule, that a kingdom divided against 
itself cannot stand, (Matthew xii, 25, 26,) must hold good in 
respect to the realm of evil spirits.”* 


I01.—THEORY OF NATURE. 


The Hebrews had no knowledge of astronomy, or natural 
philosophy, which was worthy the name of science. Some 
idea of the heavenly constellations is indicated in Job ix, 9; 
xXxxvili, 31, 82; Amos v, 8; which the patriarch might have 
learned from the Babylonians, or from fragments of earlier tra- 
ditional science. But their views of the material universe 
generally, seemed to be such as would rise spontaneously in the 
mind from a close observation of external phenomena. In 
common with the ancients, they supposed the earth to be an 
immense plain, bounded everywhere by the ocean, supported 
upon foundations in a manner altogether incomprehensible, by 
the power of God, Job xxxviii, 4-6; Psalms Ixxxii, 5; civ, 5; 
and that around the earth, at no great distances, the sun, moon, 
and heavenly bodies revolved. Of geography they knew noth- 
ing beyond their own country, Arabia, Egypt, Syria, and the East 
as far as Euphrates; and in later times to the Indus, and west- 
ward to Greece and Italy. An “island” was any country 
afar off, which lay beyond sea with respect to the land of the 
Hebrews. Psalms Ixxii, 10; xcvii, 1. The “isles of the Gen- 
tiles,” were those countries of western Asia and Europe which 
bordered the Euxine and Mediterranean seas. Genesis x, 5. 
The most comprehensive terms by which a Hebrew could 
express the whole extent of the habitable earth, were used to 
set forth the dominion of Messiah; “He shall have dominion 


* Theological Lectures of Dr. A. D. C. Twesten, Professor of Theology in the 
Frederick William University of Berlin. (See Bib. Sacra, vol. i, No.4; and vol, 
ii, No. 5. 
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from sea to sea, and from the river [Euphrates] to the ends of 
the earth.” Psalms lxxii, 8. ° 

Of the uses of the ocean with respect to terrestrial animals 
and plants, and of the general theory of rivers, of evaporation, 
and rain, the Hebrews seemed to have some just notions, 
approaching to scientific accuracy. Solomon says, ‘All the 
rivers run into the sea; yet the sea is not full: unto the place 
from whence the rivers come, thither they return again.” Eccle- 
siastes i, 7. Moses says, ‘There went up a mist from the 
earth, and watered the whole face of the ground.” Genesis ii, 6. 
So the prophet, “He calleth for the waters of the sea, and 
poureth them out upon the face of the earth.” Amos ix, 6. 
‘““When he uttereth his voice, there is a multitude of waters in 
the heavens; and he causeth the vapours to ascend from the ends 
of the earth.” Jeremiah x, 13; l,16. These are beautiful 
and truthful conceptions of the divine economy in this depart- 
ment of nature. In other places, whether from the extent of 
poetic license, or from a real belief to that purport, another 
view is set forth. The idea of the general prevalence of the 
primeval ocean was incorporated into the popular cosmological 
faith. Genesis i, 2; Job xxxvili, 8-11; Psalm civ, 5-9. Equally 
popular was the notion of a celestial reservoir of water, from 
which the ocean and earth are separated by the expanse of the 
atmosphere and sky. Genesis i, 6-8; Psalm civ, 3. Clouds 
were represented as of solid texture, to contain the waters of 
the sky, and when it rained, small drops percolated through 
the minute-openings of this solid net-work. ‘He bindeth up 
the waters in his thick clouds, and the cloud is not rent under 
them.” Job xxvi, 8; Proverbs xxx, 4. If rain fell in torrents, 
the “doors,” or “windows” of this lattice work were opened. 
Genesis vii, 115 viii, 2. ‘The windows [flood-gates] of heaven 
were opened.” 2 Kings vii, 19; Isaiah, xxiv, 18; Malachi 
iil, 10; Psalm Ixxviii, 23. The sky was a “firmament,” a solid 
expanse. Genesis i, 6-8. “Hast thou spread out the sky, which 
is strong, and as a molten looking-glass?” Job xxxvii, 18. 

The Hebrews had no notion of what we denominate “second- 
ary laws,” but believed that God acted directly upon matter, 
and was the immediate, efficient cause of the solemn. order, 
and the varied and wonderful phenomena of nature. Dispens- 
ing thus with the whole machinery of cause and effect, as we 
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employ those terms in philosophical language, their minds 
were brought into immediate contact with God in his manifold 
works, and this gave, both to devotion and the spirit of poetry 
the liveliest inspiration and the freest scope of action. Heaven 
and earth were governed by his commands, (Psalms viii; exix, 
89-91) the thunder was his “voice,” (Psalm xxix ;) the light- 
ning “his arrows,” (Psalm Ixxvii, 17; Habakkuk iii, 11.) It is 
he who “causeth the vapour to ascend from the ends of the 
earth.” Psalm cxxxv, 7. When the famished city should call 
upon the corn, the wine, and the oil, and those should call upon 
the earth for nourishment, and the parched earth should call 
upon the heavens for moisture, and the heavens should call 
upon the Lord for permission to refresh the earth, then Jehovah 
* would hear and supply. Hosea ii, 21, 22. He gave the rain, 
and he sent the drought and famine. The clouds were not 
looked upon merely as sustained by a law of specific gravity, 
but God spread them out in the sky, (Psalm exlvii, 8,) and this 
was a marvellous work of God, incomprehensible to. the 
Hebrew. Job xxxvi, 29; xxxvii, 16. These-clouds were God’s 
chariot, (Psalm civ, 3;) the curtains of his pavilion, (Psalm 
xviii, 11, 12; the dust of his feet, (Nahum i, 3.) Snow and 
hail were fearful manifestations of God, often sent as the mes- 
sengers of his wrath. Psalms exlviii, 8; exlvii, 16, 17; ev, 32. 
The peculiar terror inspired by these phenomena is probably 
owing to the fact of their rare occurrence, and that in so warm 
a climate they must be accompanied with sudden and awful mete- 
orological changes and terrific winds. The winds and fire are 
his ministers; “Who maketh the winds his messengers, and 
the flaming fire his ministers.” Psalm civ, 4. He holds the 
winds in his fist, (Proverbs xxx, 4;) or hides them in deep 
caverns, from whence he calls them forth at will. Psalms 
exxxv, 7; cxlvii, 18; Jeremiah x, 13. Psalm civ, is a 
beautiful expression of the Hebrew Psalmist’s ideas of God’s 
immediate providence in nature and over all animals. Their 
expressions are often poetical, but still they had no idea of 
God’s.governing this world in any other way than by directly 
producing, by an act of his power, the manifold and beneficent 
results which everywhere meet the eye; and as they believed 
the world to be wisely governed, so their gratitude and thanks- 
giving for all temporal benefits ascended directly to God alone. 
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External nature was adapted to man not only in a way to 
meet his physical wants, but also to serve the ends of moral 
discipline, to encourage virtue, and to reprove and punish vice. 
Prosperity in temporal things, as wealth, honour, long life, 
exemption from pestilence and disease, success in the ordinary 
plans of life, were considered as the immediate result of divine 
agency to encourage and reward piety, while their opposites 
were sent for the rebuke and punishment of sin. The patri- 
archal history, the book of Job, the prophetic books, the entire 
theocratic polity, abound in such representations. This idea 
also pervades the Psalms. The belief was that God, by an 
immediate agency, did govern and adapt external nature so as 
to serve the ends of moral discipline over man. Their prayers, 
their hopes, their counsels, their admonitions, their comfort in 
adversity, their faith in the final triumph of truth and justice, 
all rested on this view. Sometimes there appeared exceptions 
to this order—sometimes the wicked prospered and the righteous 
suffered; but this anomaly would be fully explained, and the 
divine justice vindicated, in the final dispensations of God to 
men. Psalms xxxv; I xxiii. 


IV.— FUTURE STATE. 


1. The first Scriptural mention of man’s nobler nature exalts 
him above all terrestrial creatures, and allies him intimately to his 
maker. He was made in “the image of God.” Of no other 
animal creature is this affirmed. ‘Thou hast made him a little 
lower than the angels, and hast crowned him with glory and 
honour.” Psalm viii. 5. This noble being was made for immor- 
tality. He is adapted to higher ends than mere animal exist- _ 
ence, and his being runs on beyond the period assigned: to 
mere creatures of instinct. Death, the interruption or extine- 
tion of being, applies only to his physical and inferior nature. 
Death was no part of the original constitution, and was simply 
an after result, appointed as the penal consequence of sin. But 
for sin, no interruption of being would have been known, and 
immortality of the body as well as the soul would have been 
the natural faith, as it was the original gift, of all. But redemp- 
tion removes this death-penalty. “As in Adam all die, even so 
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in Christ shall all be made alive.” The consequences of sin, 
physical and moral, present and future, are exactly revoked by 
the application of the atonement. If sin drew the shadow of 
death over man’s hope, redemption reveals the-Sun of Right- 
eousness, who “abolished death and brought life and immortal- 
ity to light.” 2 Timothy i, 10. Now it has always been under- 
stood that redemption is an exact antidote to sin, and restores 
man to his original hope of a blessed immortality. To assert, 
therefore, that the Old Testament does not teach the doctrine 
of a future life, is to assert that it is defective in its fundamental 
teachings on the origin and consequences of sin, and on the 
nature and eflicacy of redemption. To assert that the saints 
under the Old Testament had no clear hopes and visions of 
immortality, is to assert that they had no saving experience and 
application of the atonement through a mediator. It is virtu- 
ally to annul the faith, and blot out the hope, of all who lived 
simply by the light of the former dispensations. But how dif 
ferently does Paul account the faith and hope of these ancient 
worthies, in the eleventh chapter of his epistle to the Hebrews! 
How differently does he speak.of the teachings of the Old 
Testament, when he says: ‘‘ For whatsoever things were writ- 
ten aforetime were written for our learning, that we through 
patience and comfort of the Scriptures might have hope.” 
Romans xv, 4. Our Lord informs us how the Jews accepted 
and interpreted their own Scriptures on'this point. ‘Search 
the Scriptures,” says he; “for in them ye think ye have eternal 
life ,” in them ye are persuaded, ye belueve ye have eternal life. 
John v, 39. 

The New Testament clearly teaches us how the ancient 
Hebrews understood their own sacred writings, in regard to a 
future existence. When our Lord was upon earth, the orthodox 
Jews believed firmly in the immortality of the soul, and in 
future rewards and punishments. This is amply attested by 
the Talmudists, by Josephus, and Philo, and by our Lord’s dis- 
courses to the Jews. The resurrection of the body; the immor- 
tality of the soul; Hades, or the énvisible world ; the punish- 
ment of gehenna, or hell, in one apartment of Hades; the 
blessedness of paradise or heaven in the other apartment of 
Hades; the future judgment; these were doctrines of faith 
which the Pharisees and orthodox Jews held in the time 
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of Christ. His discourses abound in allusions to these points 
as to the common faith. Where did they obtain these doc- 
trines? They borrowed them not of the Greeks. They drew 
them not from the heathen around them. The resurrection 
was never a heathen doctrine. There was but one source from 
which they could derive them—they drew them from the Old 
Testament. 

2. The Hebrews believed the soul to be distinct from the body, 
and destined, at death, to a very different lot. ‘Then shall the 
dust return to the a as it was; and the soul shall return to 
God who gave it.” ‘The soul of a man goeth upward, and the 
soul of a beast goeth downward.” Ecclesiastes xii, 7, and ili, 21. — 
When a person. died, it was said his soul went out of the body; 
if he was restored to life, his soul came back to his body again. 
And Elijah “cried unto the Lord and said, O Lord, my God, J 
pray thee, let this child’s soul come into it again. And the 
Lord heard the voice of Elijah, and the soul of the child came 
into it again, and he revived.” 1 Kings xvii, 21,22. Of man 
the Psalmist says, “His soul, or spirit, (Hebrew m4, ruah, 
spirit, soul,) goeth forth, he returneth to his earth ; in that same 
day his thoughts (plans, or purposes, or counsels) perish.” 
Psalm exlvi, 4. This was the familiar language and belief of the 
people in regard to the soul. 

It is no argument against this use of the word sowl that the 
same word often means breath, wind, animal life. It denotes 
these often, as being subtzle: but it denotes also the soul or 
rational nature of man. All the phenomena of the moral and 
intellectual man are affirmed of his min, ruah, or his wx3 
nephesh, his spirit, or his soul. Thus it is that which is the seat 
of trouble and anit (Genesis xli, 8; Daniel ii, 1;) that which 
is sad and sorrowful, (Isaiah lxi, 3;) that which fears or is cour- 
ageous, (Joshua ii, 11, and v, 1; that which is firm and con- 
stant, (Psalm li, 12;) faithful, (Proverbs xi, 13;) the seat of 
moral purity to the man, (Psalm xxxil, 2; Ezekiel xi, 19, and 
xviii, 813) also of impurity, (Hosea iv, 12; Isaiah xix, 143) it is 
that which is contrite and penitent, (Psalm li, 17;) humble, 
(Proverbs xvi, 19; Isaiah lvii, 15;) that which, in a holy state, 
earnestly desires God, (Psalm xlii, 1, 2;) prays to and seeks 
after God, (Psalms lxxxvi, 4, lxili, 8, and exliii, 8 ;) praises 
God, (Psalms Gilly J. civ, da bog 3) frnsts him, (Psalm Ixii, 1, 5, 
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and xlii, 5, 11, &c.,&e.) Itis not the mere etymological mean- 
ing of the words translated spirit and soul that we are to con- 
sider, but what is predicated of the soul, or spirit. The words 
may 4 do have different applications in the free, popular lan- 
guage of the Bible; but this does not obscure their proper mean- 
ing in those numerous passages where they are used to designate 
the rational and immortal nature of man. 

3. As by sin man lost the peculiar image and glory of God, so 
his hope of final and complete redemption, of a future immor- 
tality of blessedness, is often expressed by the complete restora- 
tion of that image, and the being restored to the presence and 
full enjoyment of God after death. Even the great apostle 
John could say no more of the heavenly state than simply this: 
“Tt doth not yet appear what we shall be, but we know that 
when He shall appear, we shall be like him; for we shall see 
him as he is.” 1 John iii, 2. This returning to God and see- 
ing him, is a common phrase to denote future blessedness. 
“Blessed are the pure in heart; for they shall see God.” Mat- 
thew v, 8. What more could the Psalmists say? “As for me, 
I shall behold thy face in righteousness: I shall be satisfied 
when I awake in thy likeness.” Psalm xvii, 15. ‘Therefore 
my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth: my flesh also shall 
dwell. in confidence. For thou wilt not abandon my soul to 
sheol; thou wilt not give thy saint to see corruption. Thou 
wilt make me to know the path of life: in thy presence there 
is fulness of joy; at thy right hand there are pleasures for ever- 
more.” Psalm xvi, 9-11. That this is spoken prophetically 
of Christ.is proved from Acts ii, 26-28, where the apostle Peter 
quotes the last verse, with this notable variation of language, 
“Thou hast made known to me the ways of life; thou shalt 
make me full of joy with thy countenance;” showing that the 
happiness of the future state was familiarly expressed by the 
presence and benignant smiles of God. But the prophetic 
application of the passage to Christ does not at all make against 
the argument that, in its historic sense, it was also fully expres- 
sive of the hope of the Psalmist himself. The fact that he him- 

self hoped for deliverance from sheol, the place or region of the 
dead, enabled him to see and speak thus clearly of the resurrec- 
tion of Christ. 

Asaph went into the sanctuary to learn “the end” of the 
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wicked, and became assured that it was better to live right- 
eously in affliction and persecution, than to live wickedly in 
prosperity; and he concludes his reflections on the subject 
thus: “Thou shalt guide me by thy counsel, and afterward 
receive me to glory. Whom have I in heaven but thee? and 
there is none upon earth that I desire besides thee. My flesh 
and my heart are consumed; but thou art the strength of my 
heart, and my portion forever.” Psalm lxxiii, 24-26. Here the 
good man consoles himself under present affliction, notwith- 
standing the wicked often triumph in this life, in view of the 
final result of things in which he should be happy in the pos- 
session and enjoyment of God. To the same effect also is the 
language: “Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright; 
for the end of that man is peace.” Psalm xxxvii, 87.“ Pre- 
cious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his saints.” Psalm 
exvi, 15. “He shall redeem their soul from deceit and violence; 
and precious shall their blood be in his sight.” Psalm Ixxii, 14. 
But why this constant appeal to the finality of things, this 
looking forward to death for a recompense of the wicked and 
a deliverance of the just, if there was no hope of a future life! 
The supposition is perfectly absurd. 

4. The Psalmists often speak of being redeemed from death, 
frum the power of the grave, and from imminent peril of life; 
“in all which,” says Hengstenberg, “is contained a real germ 
of the faith in an immortal state.” The following are speci- 
mens of passages of this class: 

“For this God is our God forever and ever; he will guide 
us even unto death;” 7. ¢., even at death, or when we come 
to the moment of dying. Psalm xlviii, 14. 

“But God shall redeem my soul from the power of the 
grave; for he shall receive me.” Psalm xlix, 15. Whether 
this is to be understood that God would take the Psalmist oud 
of the grave, after he had descended into it; or, that he would 
withdraw him from the grave, that is, deliver him from immi- 
nent danger of death; in either case, there is a pledge of deliv- 
erance from, and triumph over death, which naturally suggests 
the hope of immortality. 

“ We that is our God is the God of salvation; and unto God 
the Lord belong the issues from death;” that is, unto Jehovah the 
Lord belong escapes or deliverances from death. Psalm lxviii, 20, 
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“Will not thou revive us [¢. e., quicken, bring to life] again, 
that thy people may rejoice in thee? ” Psalm Ixxxv, 6. 

“Thou which hast shown me great and sore troubles, shalt 
quicken me again, [shalt keep me adive,| and shalt bring me 
up again from the depths of the earth.” Psalm lxxi, 20. The 
phrase, “the depths of the earth,” is the same in signification 
as sheol, used in the sense of the under-world, the grave. 

“ Quicken us, [%. ¢., pr eserve us alwve,| and we se. call upon 
thy name.” Psalm xxx, 18. 

“For great is thy mercy toward me; and thou hast delivered 
my soul from the lowest hell ;” from sheol, the region of the 
dead, the under-world, the grave. Psalm Ixxxvi, 13. 

“For thou hast delivered my soul from death.” Psalm lvi, 13. 

“QO Lord, thou hast brought up my soul from. the grave, 
[from sheol;| thou hast kept me alive, that I should not go 
down into the pit.” Psalm xxx, 3.. 

Now, passages of this kind clearly express faith in a power 
which is above the power of death and the grave; and they 
breathe also the spirit of prayer, and confident hope of deliver- 
ance from death. The language may be called figurative, 
and the idea of such deliverance poetical or typical; but the 
idea of a resurrection, even though figuratively applied, pre- 
supposes that the doctrine itself was already settled in their 
faith. The free poetic use of these images, in their most devout 
and serious mental exercises, implies the existence of the 
original reality in their theological belief. The type presup- 
poses the prototype; the figurative: is always subsequent to the 
literal. The doctrinal belief must have first existed as the basis 
and grand prototype of all this imagery. 

But we do not, however, admit that these allusions are simply 
poetical or figurative. They are interwoven through their 
most earnest prayers, and their dearest hopes, during seasons 
of real danger, of suffering, and of want; showing clearly that 
they felt authorized by their Sacred Scriptures, to believe in, 
and expect such deliverances; so that the conclusion seems 
natural and irresistible, that the pious among the Hebrews 
did look forward to a final deliverance from death and the 
grave, of which their temporary deliverances were at once 
both a type and pledge. 

5. In the same way, it is manifest, that temporal rewards and 
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punishments were considered as illustrations and pledges ofa 
more perfect retribution in a future and immortal state. That 
God exercises over man a government of a distinctly moral 
character, under which vice is punished and virtue rewarded, 
was the most settled belief of the Hebrew nation. Everywhere 
the Old Testament abounds in notices and descriptions of this 
government, and in urgent and confident appeals to its right- 
eous awards. On the other hand, it is equally clear and demon- 
strable, that they believed the wicked did not immediately 
receive their punishment, nor the righteous their vindication. 
Judgment was often delayed. The good man suffered, and 
comforted himself with hope of future deliverance; while the 
wicked prospered, and was admonished that, at the last, ven- 
geance would overtake him. (See Job xii, 6, and xxi, 7-30; 
Psalms xxxvii, 1-38, and Ixxiii, 3, &c.; Jeremiah xii, 1, and 
v, 28, 29; Malachi iii, 18.) 

Now, all this proves, by necessary consequence, their faith 
in a future life; for if perfect justice ever obtained, it must be, 
according to their own admissions, after death. They must 
either have abandoned their hope of the ultimate vindication 
of the righteous, and withdrawn their confidence from the 
moral government of God, or they must have hoped for a life 
beyond the grave, where righteousness only would obtain, and 
sin meet with its merited punishment. While, therefore, they 
maintained their confidence in the justice of the moral govern- 
ment, they declared their faith in a future state. 

6. It is here of the first importance to understand that the lan- 
guage of the inspired writers, in setting forth the future life 
and future rewards and punishments, is generally figurative, 
and. the metaphor is often borrowed from familiar facts in 
nature or in the history and customs of society. The language 
of the Bible is not metaphysical, or suited to exact science; nor 
' primarily to express the sublime truths of revelation. The 
Hebrews were not a scientific people; and their theories of 
psychology and metaphysics were based entirely on the facts of 
revelation concerning the soul of man, combined with their 
own observation of the external phenomena of mind; that is, | 
of its manifestations through the physical organs. Their lan- 
guage must not, therefore, be measured by the standard of a 
philosophic people, but by their own peculiar usage, and their 
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own system of religion and philosophy. Indeed, language can 
never, in any instance, rise higher in signification than the ideas 
of the people with whom it is vernacular. When, therefore, 
spiritual and divine things, as such, are to be communicated, 
that is, things distinctive of, and peculiar to revealed religion, 
it is evident that human language must be elevated in mean- 
ing. Words which primarily were intended only to denote 
human ideas, or sensible objects, must be taken and applied 
in a new ahd higher sense to express divine ideas or things 
spiritual; things hick previously had lain beyond the sphere 
of human knowledge. Man is first earthly and animal, and after- 
ward intellectual antl spiritual. The first necessity of were grew 
out of his garthly relations and his physical wants. After- 
ward, among the cultivated nations, these words, in various 
combinations, were taken and applied to denote abstract ideas 
or purely intellectual truths. But still, human reason never 
attained to the knowledge of spiritual and divine things; the 
doctrines of revealed religion never became the philosophy or 
the intellectual property of any ancient nation; and, therefore, 
no words of any language were-ever invented primarily to 
express them. If, then, God would speak to man in language, 
familiar and comprehensible to man, he must first elevate the 
signification of particular words. And this advance in the 
meaning of words must be made, moreover, in strict conform- 
ity to the well-known laws of language, so as to produce no 
shock, no violence, no offence to human reason. It is thus that 
almost all those Biblical terms which set forth and denote the 
most sublime and transcendently spiritual and holy truths of 
revelation may be traced back to some etymological root which 
is simply UE of an object, or a fact, or a phenomenon 
in nature, or in man’s physical or social life. Thus heaven, the 
place of immortal blessedness, is from the Saxon heofen, to 
heave up, to arch over ; and it was first applied to the sky, or the 
expanse above us, because it appeared arched to the observer. 
So also Aed/, in its Saxon origin, simply means a dark place 
under ground, a pit, a cavern. 

Paradise, etymologically, is simply a grove, a pleasure gar- 
den; and worship, which is the chief and most honoured act 
of an archangel, primarily means, in its Greek origin, to kiss, 
to kiss the hand and extend it toward another ; afterward, to 
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prostrate the body, because these were the modes of Eastern 
salutation. The word sanctify, traced back to its root, simply 
means to remove, separate. It is well known what controversies 
have arisen on the meaning of the words atonement, redemption, 
righteousness, regeneration, soul, spirit, flesh, and a multitude 
of others, on the alleged ground that their meaning was not 
specific. Men of sceptical tendencies and of superficial habits 
of thought, have professed great difficulty in getting from the 
primal and literal, to the secondary and spiritual sense, and 
their difficulty has often arisen from the fact that they have not 
attended sufficiently to usage, the great and only law that should 
absolutely govern us in the meaning of words. Etymology 
has but an occasional application in fixing the meaning of 
words. i 

‘Now, we repeat it, the doctrines of a future life and of future 
rewards and punishments are set forth in the Old Testament 
mostly under images and words which primarily have a worldly 
and senstous.-meaning ; images borrowed from familiar facts in 
the world’s history, or in nature. For instance, the overthrow 
of Sodom and Gomorrah was used as an emblem of the future 
punishment of the wicked: “Brimstone shall be scattered 
upon his habitation.” Job xvii, 15.. By comparing Jeremiah 
xvii, 6, with Deuteronomy xxix, 28, we perceive the prophet 
uses the desert about the Dead Sea, as it has existed since the 
overthrow of Sodom, as an emblem of the condition and pun- 
ishment of the wicked. The Psalmist distinctly refers to the 
overthrow of Sodom: “Upon the wicked he shall rain snares, 
fire, and brimstone, and an horrible tempest.” Psalm xi, 6. 
See also Ezekiel xxxvili, 22; Deuteronomy xxxii, 22-24; 
Psalm xevii, 3-5. 

The land of Canaan was a type of the heavenly state. Thus the 
patriarchs dwelling in tents, living as pilgrims and strangers 
on the earth, declared in that very act that they looked for a 
heavenly state. This manner of life, and this self-denial, all 
denoted their hope of a future blessed existence. So it was 
understood. by them, and thus the apostle argues: “By faith 
Abraham sojourned in the land of promise, as in a strange coun- 
try, dwelling in tabernacles with Isaac and Jacob . . . for he 
looked for a city which hath foundations, whose builder and 
maker is God...... For they that say such things declare 
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plainly that they seek a country. And truly, if they had been 
mindful of that country from whence they came out, they might 
have had opportunity to have returned. But now they desire 
a better country, that is, a heavenly: wherefore God is not 
ashamed to be called their God: for he hath prepared for them 
a city.” Hebrews xi, 9, 10, 14-16. 

' The Sabbath day also was considered a type of heaven; and 
the apostle distinctly argues that the Psalmist, in Psalm xcv, 
7-11, exhorting the people not to harden their hearts as the 
Israelites did at Kadesh-barnea, but to go forward and inherit 
the rest provided for them, did exhort them to secure a heay- 
enly rest, and was thus understood by the people of his day. 
“For if Joshua had given them rest, then had he [David] not 
spoken of another day. There remaineth, therefore,” says the 
apostle, “the keeping of a Sabbath for the people of God.” 
Hebrews iv, 7-9. 

After. the days of David, Zion became a favourite type of 
heaven, as also did the city of Jerusalem, the tabernacle, and 
the temple of Solomon. Psalm xv, 1; Isaiah li, 11, and 
Ixvi, 20; Galatians iv, 26; Hebrews xii, 22; Revelation 
xxi, 2. 

In the later and corrupt periods of the kingdom of Judah, 
the valley of. Hinnom, south of Jerusalem, called also Tophet, 
with its perpetual fires consuming victims to Moloch, and after- 
ward consuming the filth and ordure of the city, was used as an 
emblem of hell, or future punishment. Isaiah xxx, 33; Matthew 
Vv, 29, 30; x; 28, and xviii, 9. 

In winnowing their wheat, the Hebrews selected a place 
upon the top of a hill, favourable to steady currents of air, and 
then threw their grain up against the wind. The wind passing 
through it carried away the chaff, while the wheat fell in a 
clean pile upon the floor, and was carefully garnered. Some- 
times a fan or a sieve was used. This dispersion of the chaff was 
an emblem of the destruction of the wicked. Psalm i, 4, and 
xxxy, 5, and lxxxiii 18; Jeremiah xiii, 24, and xv, 7, and li, 2; 
Hosea xiii, 3. After the winnowing, such of the straw as was 
not needed for brick, fodder, or other uses, was, with the chaff, 
burned in the fire. Hence, also, the image of the destruction 
of the wicked. Isaiah v, 24, and xlvii, 14; Joel ii, 5; Obadiah 
18; Nahum i, 10; Malachi iv, 1; Matthew iu, 12. 
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The Hebrews preserved public genealogical records of all the 
tribes, and of all the families of each tribe, with the greatest care. 
It was a measure fundamental to their state policy.. When any 
person died, his name was erased from the book or register. 
Hence, “ blotting one’s name out of the book,” was tantamount 
to declaring him dead, or, in case of a criminal, condemning him 
to die. Hence, also, the continuance of a name in the register 
was an acknowledgment that the person was alive, and in the 
enjoyment of all the immunities of a citizen. From this custom 
arose the metaphorical use of the several terms. Blotting out 
the name from the public register was emblematic of the con- 
demnation and punishment of the wicked, while the continu- 
ance of the name denoted the valid title of the individual to all 
the immunities and rewards of the righteous in the life to come. 
The words of Moses, however, (Exodus xxxii, 32,) must be 
understood simply of the public register of the nation, and that 
he asked to die rather than that wrath should come upon the 
entire people. (See Deuteronomy ix, 14, xxv, 19, xxix, 20; 
Psalm lvi, 8, lxix, 28, exxxix, 16; Ezekiel xiii, 9; Daniel xii, 1; 
Malachi iii, 16; Philippians iv, 83; Revelation iii, 5, xxi, 27.) 

The right hand of a prince or king was considered the chief 
seat of dignity next the king. Hence the ideas of honour, 
power, and felicity were all embraced in sitting at the right 
hand of the sovereign. (See Deuteronomy xxxiii, 2; 1 Kings 
ii, 19; Psalm cx, 1.) The right hand of a man was proverbi- 
ally used to denote strength, honour, and protection. Hence, 
the “right hand of the Lord” was a phrase denoting his most 
excellent power and majesty, also the chief place of honour and 
felicity. It was where the righteous should at last be placed 
as a special mark of the Divine favour and protection. It was 
immortal happiness. It was heaven. Psalm xvi, 11; Matthew 
xx, 21, xxv, 31-83, xxvi, 64; Acts vii, 55; Romans viii, 34; 
Ephesians i, 20 ; Colossians iii, 1. 

In eating, the Jews adopted the Persian custom of reclining 
on the left side, with the face toward the table and the feet 
thrown a little back. Hence the woman who washed Jesus’s 
feet at table “stood behind him.” Luke vii, 38. This posture 
brought the head of one guestat table on some approach to the 
breast of the other, and, if they reclined near enough, the head 
of one would naturally touch the breast of the other. At pub- 
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he feasts the first place of honour for the guest was next the 
governor of the feast. This place was assigned to John, “the 
beloved disciple,” when Jesus and his apostles ate the Pass- 
over-supper, and their approximation was so close that John 
was said to “lean on Jesus’s bosom.” John xiii, 23-25. This 
“leaning on the bosom,” or “lying in the bosom,” of the presi- 
dent or governor of the feast, being the chief place of honour, 
and entitling the individual to the highest respect and courte- 
sies of the occasion, came to.be a type of heaven; and the. 
phrase “Abraham’s bosom” was familiarly employed by the 
Jews in our Saviour’s time to denote paradise, or the place and 
condition of the souls of the saints after death and before the 
general judgment. This is explained at length by Josephus, 
in his discourse to the Greeks on Hades. Our Lord once uses 
this phrase, “‘ Abraham’s bosom,” which was perfectly familiar 
to the Jews in the sense above stated. Luke xvi, 22. 

The Eastern monarchs. were accustomed to live in almost 
total seclusion, seldom if ever appearing in public, and seldom 
allowing any to approach or to see them, except persons of the 
first dignity in the kingdom. To see the king daily, therefore, 
was tantamount to holding the first rank of honour next to him. 
Hence it is said of the “seven princes of Persia and Media,” 
that “they saw the king’s face, and sat first in the kingdom.” 
Esther i, 14. This custom in earthly courts suggested the idea 
of “seeing God,” as the crowning honour and reward of the 
righteous in the world to come. The analogy was obvious, and 
the transition of the thought natural and easy. So the Psalm- 
ist, “As for me, I shall behold thy face in righteousness.” 
Psalm xvii, 15. So Job, also: “Yet in my flesh shall I see 
God: whom I shall see for myself, and mine eyes shall behold, 
and not another.” Job xix, 27. Can the figurative language 
of the prophet be mistaken? “The sinners in Zion are afraid ; 
fearfulness hath surprised the hypocrites. Who among us shall 
dwell with the devouring fire?’ Who among us shall dwell 
with everlasting burnings? He that walketh righteously and 
speaketh uprightly ; he that despiseth the gain of oppressions, 
that shaketh his hands from holding of bribes, that stoppeth 
his ears from hearing of blood, and shutteth his eyes from see- 
ing evil; he shall dwell on high; his place of defence shall be 
the munitions of rocks; bread shall be given him; his waters 
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shall be sure. Thine eyes shall sce the King in his beauty; 
_they shall: behold the land which is afar off.” Isaiah xxxiil, 
14-17. Here is an assemblage of metaphors. The last clause 
speaks of heaven, under the figure of the land of Canaan. 

Such are some of the figures employed to set forth the futwe 
states of the righteous and the wicked; and whoever would fiud 
immortality taught, either in the Old Testament orthe New, 
must pay strict regard to the peculiar language and imagery 
of Scripture. Let Bible usage determine the meaning of Bible 
terms. 

7. The courage that men have had to meet death rather than 
renounce their religion, proves their faith in a future life; and 
the fact that the Bible inculcates the duty of sacrificing life 
rather than religious faith and conscience, proves that it con- — 
tains a promise of future life and happiness to such. For if 
this life were all of man’s existence, and if we suppose God to 
be wise and benevolent, we must suppose he would enjoin upon 
the just man, at all times, to prolong this life as the highest 
duty he owed to himself and to society. It cannot be the duty 
of man to act against his greatest good, and a wise moral goy- 
ernment could not require it. But this would be the case if a 
holy man must extinguish his own existence in order to fulfil 
his obligations to God and to society. That religion can 
neither be just nor merciful, which requires its most faithful 
devotees to surrender their existence to violent men, in order 
to illustrate the virtues of a system which gives the ultimate 
advantage to the wicked by allowing them to live on in sin. 
Take, for instance, Zechariah, whom Joash slew in the temple, 
because he reproved the king for his impiety, (2 Chronicles 
xxiv, 20-22;) or Jeremiah, whom Jehoiakim arrested and 
imprisoned, and would have slain, but for the interference of 
the nobles; or Urijah, the prophet whom Jehoiakim actually 
put to death, (Jeremiah xxvi;) or Daniel and his three friends, 
(Daniel iii, and vi;) or John Baptist, (Matthew xiv, 1-12.) 
Now, on the supposition that they had no authorized expecta- 
tion of eternal life, they must be considered mad; and on the 
supposition that their religion gave them no promise of eternal 
life, we must regard it unnatural and unjust; for in such a case 
it would require them to part with existence itself, and hence 
the very capability of conscious enjoyment, simply because 
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they possessed the only true qualifications for living, in order 
to give place to wicked men, who, might thenceforward live on 
unreproved in their sensual pleasures. On the supposition of 
a future life, and of future rewards and punishments, we readily 
perceive the wisdom and fitness of a man’s giving up the pres- 
ent frail and mortal life in order to secure an immortal state of 
happiness. But on the supposition that the Old Testament 
gave no promise of.a future life, we cannot see the wisdom or 
the justice of its demand for the life of the pious and devout 
believer, in order to assert and maintain the claims of a relig- 
ion which could confer no blessing on the martyr and which 
gave to the persecutor all the advantage. We say, therefore, 
that the cases of martyrdom under the Old Testament, and 
cases where persons were willing to place their lives in jeopardy 
for their religion, prove their faith in a future existence and 
in future rewards. Josephus, and other Jewish writers, repeat- 
edly affirm that the Jews suffered and died for their religion, 
expecting their reward in the life to come. 

8. Nothing is more clear than that the New Testament writers 
interpret the Old Testament as teaching the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul, and of future rewards and punishments. 
Evidences of this have already been adduced. The epistle to 
the Hebrews is a proof that the symbolisms of the Hebrew 
Church, under the Old Testament, were a “shadow of heavenly 
things,” and that they were “ patterns of things in the heavens.” 
Hebrews viii, 5, and ix, 28. Thus the ancient Hebrews under- 
stood them, representing God as “sitting between the cheru- 
bim,” “sitting in his temple,” upon a “throne ”—the “ throne 
of grace”—where there was an “altar,” with “ burning coals,” 
and “seraphim,” and ministering angels. Psalm Ixxx, 1, and 
xeix, 1; Isaiah vi, 1-8; Hebrews iv, 16, Daniel vii, 9, 10; 
Revelation xv, 5-8; Hebrews ix, 11, 23, 24. The ‘awful 
mysteries and lively types, therefore, of their religion pointed 
them to another world and a future life. We are to receive 
the New Testament statements and exposition of the faith of 
the Old Testament saints, and of the received meaning of their 
Sacred Scriptures, as authentic and conclusive testimony. ‘The 
Old Testament saints did really believe as the New Testament 
writers affirm of them, otherwise the latter have given a false 
testimony. 
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9. The prohibition of “necromancy” and having intercourse 
with “familiar spirits,” in the Old Testament, is conclusive 
evidence that they believed in the future existence of the souls 
of men; for necromancy and the pretended communion with 
“familiar spirits” are nothing else than the pretension to familiar 
intercourse with the souls of departed men. This doctrine was 
very popular among all the Gentile nations, and the-Hebrews 
were very much addicted to its belief and practice, which 
proves their belief in the future existence of the human soul. 
(See Deuteronomy xviii, 10-12; 1 Samuel xxviii, 7-9.) 

10. The translation of Enoch and Elijah are incontrovertible 
proofs of a future blessed immortality. ‘And Enoch walked 
with God: and he was not; for God took him.” ‘“ By faith 
Enoch was translated, that he should not see death; and was 
not found, because God had translated him: for before his 
translation he had this testimony, that he pleased God.” Genesis 
v, 24; Hebrews xi, 5. “And it came to pass as they [Elijah 
and Elisha] still went on, and talked, that behold there appeared 
a chariot of fire, and horses of fire, and parted them both 
asunder; and Elijah went up by a whirlwind into heaven.” 
2 Kings ii, 11. That Elijah still lived, and preserved his indi- ° 
viduality, in the abodes of happiness, is evident further from his 
appearance with Moses to our Saviour, upon the mountain of ) 
transfiguration. Matthew xvii, 1-4. 

The same Enoch, also, ‘Nie “seventh” in the line of holy 
patriarchs “ from Adam,” prophesied to the men of his genera- 
tion and forewarned them of a future judgment; saying, 
“Behold, the Lord cometh with ten thousand of his saints, to 
execute nigenend upon all, and to convince all that are 
ungodly among them of all their ungodly deeds which they 
have fmpibualy committed, and of all their hard speeches which 
ungodly sinners have spoken against him.” Jude 14, 15. 

11. It is proper, in connexion with the arguments for a future 
state drawn from the Old Testament, to examine the meaning 
of several terms employed to denote the place to which the soul 
goes at death, its condition, and its duration. 

1. Dixy, Wil, translated in our English Bible, the grave, a 
pit, hell, means sometimes the grave, sometimes the wnder 
world, or region of departed spirits, sometimes the place of' the 
frusbire punishment of the wicked. It is uniformly translated 
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in the Greek by ddn¢, hades, the invisible world, the grave, the 
place of torment in the unseen world. 

‘Here again we are to remember the use of figurative terms, 
and the secondary import of words, as before mentioned. I 
repeat, almost all words, but. especially those of a language so 
primitive and simple as the Hebrew, denote things of which we 
acquire knowledge at first through our outward senses. The 
natural order is first, to attain the literal idea, or a just concep- 
tion of the object, which is all the meaning the word at first 
receives ; afterward, as the mind progresses and develops, and 
its store of ideas enlarges, a new necessity for words is felt; and 
unless the vocabulary of language is enlarged the mind must 
cease to improve. Words are, in all cases, only the names of 
things, or, which is the same, of our ideas of things. The mind 
cannot retain the idea, much less apply it to any practical use, 
without giving it a name, that is, having a word by which to 
express it, and by which it is distinguished from all other ideas, 
or things. And whatever name is used and adopted in any 
language as the representative of any given-thing, such word 
or.name must derive its meaning-and force from the known 
nature and qualities of the thing or object which it represents, 

and in that sense must it be accepted and interpreted by all 
who would lawfully use it. But in enlarging the vocabulary 
of language, in order to be able to express the new ideas, either 
absolutely new words must be coined, or else old ones must be 
made to take a new or secondary sense. The latter method 
has been more extensively adopted in all languages, and in 
respect to all words not purely scientific or technical. ‘In pass- 
ing from the primary to a secondary sense of a word, the mind 
observes a natural law of relation of things. Some resemblance 
or analogy, rendered more or less obvious by natural affinity, or 
by circumstances, has uniformly suggested the new application 
to be given to the word. Thus, darkness is often put for ignor- 
ance, and light for knowledge. The analogy is readily and 
forcibly suggested. lesh is primarily the gross material sub- 
stance of the body; but as the body was supposed to be the seat, 
or primal occasion of sin to the man, so, by a natural and easy 
transition, the corrupt propensities of our nature were called 
jfleshly; and being in a state of sin and moral corruption, was 
called being “in the flesh.” Romans viii. Innumerable exam- 
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ples of this secondary use of words occur in all languages, so 
that no one word in any language is confined simply and at all 
times to one signification. 

The primary meaning of sheol is, a pit, or deep cavern, the 
grave. This: 

Genesis xxxvii, 85: “And oe said, I will go into sheol, [the 
grave,| unto my son mourning.” 

Genesis xliv, 29: “Ye shall bring down my gray hairs with 
sorrow to sheol, [the grave. ] 

Numbers xvi, 30, Moses says of Korah and his company: “If 
the Lord make the earth open her mouth and swallow them up 

. and they go down quick into sheol,” [the pit.] Instances 
under this toad need not be multiplied. 

Again, sheol means the under world, the region of ghosts, the 
place of departed spirits, when no special reference is made to 
their moral happiness or misery. The Hebrews believed that 
there was a receptacle, or place for departed souls, where they 
would remain till the judgment, and the resurection of the 
body, and that this place was in the interior of the earth. It 
was often associated with the grave, and the territory of death. 
Thus, “death and hades,” (Revelation xx, 18, 14,) is tantamount 
to the phrase “death and sheol” in the Old Testament, the 
former word meaning the place of the bodies, and the latter the 
place of the souls of the departed. The phrase “under the 
earth,” is several times used by the apostles, and seems to 
denote sheol, hades, or the intermediate place where the souls 
of the dead are detained till the final resurrection. Philippians 
ii, 10; Revelation v, 13. It is this abode of departed souls, 
this uiternd eats state, which is often denoted: by shéol. 

Isaiah xiV, 9,10: “Sheol from.beneath is moved to meet thee 
at thy coming: it stirreth up nx, rephaim, the ghosts, for 
thee, even all the chief ones of the earth; ; it hath raised. up 
from their thrones all the kings of the nations. All they shall 
speak and say unto thee, Art thou become weak as we? art 
thou become like unto us?” 

In this passage the king of Babylon is represented as de- 
scending to the grave, and as he enters sheol, or the place 
of departed souls, the ghosts, or manes of the kings of those 
nations which he had subjugated, and who had been slaugh- 
tered in battle or had died in disgrace, meet him in astonish- 
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ment, and tauntingly exclaim. “Art thou also become weak 
as we?” 

Ezekiel xxxii, 21: “The strong among the mighty shall speak. 
to him, [the king of Egypt,] out of the midst of sheol.” This 
is the same imagery as the preceding, and both passages repre- 
sent the souls of the dead as still living in sheol. 

Psalin Ixxxviii, 10, (Hebrew text, verse 11:) “ Wilt thou show 
wonders to the dead? shall px»x, rephaim, the ghosts, arise and 
praise thee?” 

Proverbs ii, 18: “For her house inclineth unto death, and 
her paths unto the ghosts,” (rephaim.) See also Proverbs 
ix, 18, and xxi, 16. In these passages the word sheol does 
not, indeed, occur, but the existence of the souls of departed 
men is stated, and sheol is referred to, though not mentioned by 
name. 

From such uses of sheol, which we shall not stop to multiply, 
the transition in the sense became easy and natural, to signify 
the place of future punishment. Thus: 

Job xxi, 13: “They [the wicked] pene their days in wealth, 
and in a moment go down to sheol.” 

Psalm ix, 17, (Hebrew text, verse 18 :) “The wicked shall be 
turned into heel, and all the en that forget God.” 

Proverbs v, 5: “Her feet go down to death, her steps take 
hold on sheol.” , 

Proverbs ix, 18: “But he knoweth not that the ghosts are 
there, and that her guests are in the depths of sheol,;” the 
future world of misery. 

Proverbs xxiii, 14: “Thou shalt beat him with a rod, and 
shalt deliver his soul from sheol ;” from the place of future 
punishment. 

Job xxiv, 19: “Drought and heat consume the snow waters; : 
so doth sheet those that hive sinned.” 

Psalm lv, 15, (Hebrew text, verse 18:) “Death shall seize 
upon them; they shall go down alive into sheol.” This is not 
a prayer, as our English translation would indicate, that the 
wicked may go down alive into sheol, but a solemn declaration 
that such shall be their overthrow, as befel Korah and his 
company, (Numbers xvi, 31-33,) if they repent not. 

Isaiah lvii, 9 : “ And thou didst debase thyself even to sheol.” 
Here sheol is represented as an abyss of corruption, the lowest 
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descent of moral character and condition to which even the 
poetic imagination could reach. 

2. It is not necessary to go further in the citation of passages 
under this head; but it is important to dwell a moment upon 
the force of the words life and death, as they bear upon the 
future existence and condition of souls. It is too obvious to be 
overlooked or disputed, that the Hebrews often used-the word 
death, both the noun and verb, to denote a condition of future 
misery ; while the words dwe and life were used to set forth a 
state of happiness beyond the grave. Death is the most awful 
event that befals mortals. It is the “king of terrors ;” and in 
every age, and among every people, has been clothed with 
images of frightful hue. We speak of it now simply as a 
physical effect. How natural, then, to make this object of 
universal dread and terror the image and type of that misery 
upon which the wicked enter at death. Again: life is the 
greatest of all blessings, and when associated with all congenial 
circumstances, it seems the fittest word to convey the true idea 
of blessedness. It is by these words, therefore, that future hap- 
piness and misery are actually set forth; and the great fre- 
quency of their occurrence proves that, in the minds of the 
sacred writers, they were the fittest emblems of those future 
and unspeakable realities. The following passages must suffice 
as a specimen of the Bible use of these terms: 

Leviticus xviii, 5: “Ye shall keep my statutes and my judg- 
ments; which if a man do, he shall dive in them.” See also 
Nehemiah ix, 29; Ezekiel xx, 11, 13, 21. 

Proverbs iv, 4: “ Keep my commandments, and dive.” Also 
Proverbs vii, 2. 

Isaiah lv, 8: “ Hear, and your soul shall dive.” 

Ezekiel iii, 21: “If thou warn the righteous man, that the 
righteous sin not, and he doth not sin, he shall surely dive ; he 
shall not de.” Repeated in chapter xviii, 9, 17. 

Ezekiel xviii, 32: “ For I have no pleasure in the death of 
him that deth, saith the Lord; wherefore turn yourselves and 
live ye.” See also chapter xxxiii, 13, 15, 16, 19. 

Amos y, 4, 6: “Seek ye me and ye shall live.” 

Deuteronomy xxx, 15: “See, I have set before thee this day 
life and good, and death and -ewil.” Also verse 19; Jeremiah 
xxi, 8. 
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Deuteronomy xxxii, 47: ‘For it is not a vain thing, because 
it is your life.” 

Psalm xvi, 11: “Thou wilt show me the path-of life.” 

Proverbs ii, 19: “ Neither take they hold on the paths of life.” 

Proverbs iv, 22: The words of God “are life unto those that 
find them.” Also verse 23. 

Proverbs vy, 6: “ Lest thou shouldst ponder the paths of life. id 
See also chapters viii, 35; x, 11, 17, and xi, 30; Malachi i ii, 5, 
and numerous other hate: 

Ezekiel xviii, 4: “The soul that sinneth, it shall die.” 

Proverbs xv, 10: “ He that hateth reproof shall de.” 

Proverbs xix, 16: “ He that despiseth his ways shall die.” 

Ezekiel xxxiii, 11: “ Why will ye de, O house of Israel?” 

Proverbs xxiii, 18: “If thou beatest him with a rod he shall 
not de.” chy” 

Proverbs v, 5: “ Her feet go down to death.” 

Proverbs xii, 28: “In the pathway thereof there is no 
death.” - 

In the New Testament, the use of these terms is more com- 
mon and marked, so that it is scarcely necessary to enter into 
particular citations. A few will suffice: 

. John viii, 51: “If a man keep my saying, he shall never 
see death.” 

Romans vi, 23: “The wages of sin is death ; but the gift of 
God is eternal /¢fe.” ‘See also chapters vii, 13, 24, and viii, 2, 6; 
2 Corinthians ii, 16, and vii, 10. 

Revelation ii, 11: ‘“ He that overcometh shall not be hurt 
by the second death.” 

Revelation xx, 6: “On such the second death hath no 
power.” Verse 14: “This is the second death.” 

Matthew xviii, 8: “It is better for thee to enter into life 
halt or maimed,” &e. 

Matthew xix, 17: “If thou wilt enter “fe, keep the com- 
mandments.” 

John iii, 86: “He that believeth not the Son shall not see 
life. 99 

See also John v, 40, vi, 33, 35, 48, 51, 53, 63, viii, 12, and 
xi, 25; Acts iii, 15; Rosas v; 17, 18; 2 Caniathions i, Gs 
Galatians ii, 21; Philippians ii,16:; Colossians ili, 45 2 Timo- 
thy i, 1-10; Revelation ii, 7, 10, xxi, 6, and xxii, 1, 14, 17. 

d 
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In these, and numerous other passages, /ife and death are 
placed as the proper rewards of moral good and evil. They 
cannot refer to natural life and natural death, for in this appli- 
cation they would not be true. It is not true, for instance, 
that “he that believeth not the Son shall not see natural life.” 
It is not possible to make sense of these passages, without sup- 
posing they apply to conditions of the soul after thé present 
period of mortal life is terminated. This, then, clearly proves 
the belief of the ancient saints in the future existence of the 
soul. That this existence was vnmortal, without end, is shown 
from the fact, first, that it is nowhere asserted to have an end. 
This present life is everywhere declared to be frail, transitory, 
short: not so with the next; that is not limited. Secondly, 
the terms applied to the duration of the rewards of the next 
life, and the duration of the rewards of the moral government 
of God, are properly expressive of endless duration. 

3. The Hebrew pix, holam, says Gesenius, means “ hedden 
time, that is, obscure and long, of which the beginning or end 
is uncertain and indefinite, duration, perpetuity, eternity.” 
Sometimes, indeed, it is used to signify limited though indefi- 
nite time, but in such cases the duration is limited only by the 
circumstances of the case; that is, the word denotes a duration 
as long as the nature of the case will admit. For instance, 
where it says, “He shall serve him forever,” (Exodus xxi, 6,) 
the duration is necessarily limited, by the nature of the case, 
to the life of the servant. The same, also, where the term 
applies to hills and mountains, “the everlasting mountains.” 
Habakkuk ii, 6. Also where it applies to Mosaic ordinances, 
(Exodus xii, 14,) and to some other objects. Where the thing 
itself to which pix, holam, applies is known to be of limited 
duration, then we know the word is there used for simply 
indefinite, long, though limited time, just as we familiarly apply 
the word everlasting to periods of limited time, meaning only a 
proverbially long or indefinite time. But where holam applies 
to objects or periods of known infinitude of duration, or whose 
duration is not limited by any known circumstances or by the 
nature of the case, it must take its proper signification of end- 
less duration ; as, for instance, where it applies to the existence 
of God, “ From everlasting to everlasting thou art God,” (Psalm 
xc, 2;) “The everlasting God,” (Isaiah xl, 28;) “Abram called 
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on the name of Jehovah, the everlasting God.” Genesis xxi, 33. 
Also where it applies to the dominion of God, as, “Thy king- 
dom is an everlasting kingdom,” &c. Psalm exlv, 13. “The 
living God [is] an everlasting king.” Jeremiah x, 10. “The 
Lord is king forever and ever.” Psalm x, 16. “He ruleth by 
his power forever.” Psalm lxvi,7. The Chaldee b2», halam, is 
the same as the Hebrew »5ix, holam. Daniel vii, 14, “ His 
dominion is an everlasting dominion, which shall not pass 
away,’ &c. So also numerous other places. 

Now, this language is employed to set forth the duration of 
the rewards of the righteous and the wicked. Thus: 

Psalm ciii, 17: “The mercy of the Lord is from ONS 
to everlasting "pon them that fear him.” 

Psalm exii, 6: “The righteous shall be had in everlasting 
remembrance.” 

Psalm xlviii, 14: “For this God is our God forever and 
ever.” 

Proverbs x, 25: “The righteous is an everlasteng founda- 
tion.” 

Isaiah xxxv, 10: “The ransomed of the Lord shall return, 
and come to Zion with songs and everlasting joys upon their 
heads.” 

Isaiah li, 11: “The redeemed of the Lord shall return. . . 
and everlasting joy shall be upon their head.” 

Isaiah lx, 19: Jehovah shall be thine everlasting light.” 
Also verse 20. ff, 

Isaiah lxi, 7: “ Hverlasting joy shall be to them.” 

Jeremiah xxxi, 3: “I have loved thee with an everlasting 
love.” 

Daniel vii, 18: “But the saints of the Most High shall take 
the ees, and possess the kingdom forever, even Forever 
and ever.’ 

Daniel xii, 2: “ Many of them that slpep, | in the dust of the 
earth shall awake: some to everlasting life.” 

Daniel xii, 8: “And they that turn many to righteousness, 
[shall shine] as the stars forever and ever.” 

So of the doom of the wicked : 

Daniel xii,-2: “Many that sleep in the rae of the earth 
shall awake, . . . . some to shame and everlasting contempt.” 

The Hebrew 73, adh, from the root m1», adah, to pass along, 
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go on, when applied to duration of time, means perpetual time, 
eternity, the same as priv, holam. Thus: 

Psalm Ixxxiii, 17: “They shall be confounded and troubled 
forever; yea, they shall be put to shame, and perish.” This 
passage is aera! parallel to Daniel xii, 2, last quoted. 

Psalm xcii, 7, (Hebrew text, verse 8 :) “The ... wicked 
shall be destroyed forever.” 

Isaiah xxxiii, 14: “ Who among us aD dwell cs everlast- 
ing burnings?” 

1 Chronicles xxviii 9: “If thou pen him, he will cast 
thee off forever.” 

Psalm lii, 5: “God shall likewise destroy thee [the wicked 
man] forever.” 

It is not necessary to extend these citations. Sufficient has 
been adduced, in the foregoing pages, to indicate the Old Testa- 
ment ideas of a future life, and of the condition of souls after 
death, and its method of setting forth those ideas. The popular 
language and imagery by which these great truths are expressed 
are familiarly inwrought throughout the whole texture of the 
Psalms. The immortality in which they believed was a dis- 
tinct, individual existence of the soul, in the full exercise of all 
its powers and functions. Their heaven was a holy place, and 
its pleasures were holy and spiritual, and the reward of piety 
and virtue in this life. Their sheol, or hell, was a place of dark- 
ness, of terror, of banishment from God, Ki misery ; and it was 
the pinighiment of sin and impiety cotntitted 4 in this life. 


V.—OF SIN, PARDON, AND SANOTIFICATION. 


The views entertained by the Psalmists of man’s moral state 
by nature, of the process and course of salvation, of a spiritual 
religion, and of the true standard and essence of morality, are 
of the most elevated evangelical character. 

Of man’s depravity and of the sinfulness of sin, the New 
Testament contains no clearer views or deeper insight than 
are given in the Psalms. It is this doctrine which everywhere 
and always underlies all correct ideas of redemption and of the 
spiritual character of all right morality and religion. As the 
mind apprehends man’s natural state, and the sinfulness of sin, 
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it will proceed to form its views of the nature of atonement, 
regeneration, sanctification, and the whole array of redemptive 
agencies. To be radically sound here is to secure soundness 
of belief, by natural logical sequence, in regard to all those doc- 
trines which relate to man’s recovery. 

On the subject of man’s state by nature the Psalmists taught 
that men were born with a nature imperfect, fallen, and prone 
to evil. Sin came not as an accident, not as a fortuitous thing, 
not as the consequence of bad example and wrong education ; 
but was the uniform and inevitable result which every man 
reached, when left to the spontaneous suggestions and prompt- 
ings of his own inclinations and passions. The exciting cause 
of transgression might lie in some accidental circumstance or 
temptation from without, but the real cause lay deeper down, 
and was traceable to that latent aptitude in our nature for 
things and for indulgences which were forbidden, unholy, and 
selfish. This made the holiness of the creature, and his power 
to resist evil, dependent on the gift of God; and made the radi- 
cal unfitness of man to appear before his Maker prior, to the 
sanctifying process, to stand out in all its revolting prominence. 

Psalm li, 5-7: “ Behold, I was shapen in iniquity; and in 
sin did my mother conceive me. Behold, thou desirest truth 
in the inward parts: and in the hidden part thou shalt make 
me to know wisdom. Purge me with hyssop, and I shall be 
clean: wash me, and I shall be whiter than snow.” 

Psalm lviii, 3-5: “The wicked are estranged from the 
womb: they go astray as soon as they be born, speaking lies. 
Their poison is like the poison of a serpent: they are like the 
deaf adder that stoppeth her ear; which will not hearken to 
the voice of charmers, charming never so cunningly.” 

Psalm v, 9: “For there is no faithfulness in their mouth ; 
their inward part is very wickedness; their throat is an open 
sepulchre ; they flatter with their tongue.” 

Psalm xiv, 1-3: “The fool hath said in his heart, There is 
no God. They are corrupt, they have done abominable works, 
there is none that doeth good. The Lord looked down from 
heaven upon the children of men, to see if there were any that 
did understand, and seek God. They are all gone aside, they 
are altogether become filthy: there is none that doeth good, no, 
not one.” 
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This view of human nature is, indeed, as old as the patriarchs. 
“ And God saw that the wickedness of man was great in the earth, 
and that “xx->2, kal yetser, every formation of the thoughts of 
his heart was only evil every day.” Genesis vi, 5; and verse 3, 
“My spirit-shall not always strive with man; for that he also 
is flesh ;” ¢. ¢., jleshly, not only weak, frail, and mortal, but 
also opposed to God and the influences of his spirit. This sense 
“iva, basar, often has in the Old Téstament, answering to the 
figurative use of ode, sarx, in the New Testament, as especially 
in Paul’s writings. Romans viii, 6-9: “For to be carnally 
minded [ fleshly minded] is death, but to be spiritually minded 
[2. é., to have our minds under the guidance of God’s spirit] is 
life and peace. Because the carnal mind [ fleshly mind] is 
enmity against God: for it is not subject to the law of God, 
neither indeed can be.. So, then, they that are in the flesh can- 
not please God. But ye are not in the flesh, but in the spirit, 
if so be that the Spirit of God dwell in you.” This use of the 
word jlesh is quite frequent, and proves that corruption is in 
the nature of man; for when the mind is brought under the 
influence of our natural appetites and desires, that is, when it 
is “in the flesh,” it is “ enmity against God.” Thus man was 
declared “ fleshly ” before the flood. So, also, soon after the 
flood, the doctrine held cont@erning man’s natural state is thus 
expressed: “ For vain man would be wise, though man be born 
like a wild ass’s colt. Who can bring a clean thing out of an 
unclean? Not one. What is man that he should be clean, 
and he which is born of a woman that he should be righteous?” 
Job xi, 12, and xiv, 4, and xv, 14. The apostle Paul quotes 
and confirms the statements of the Psalmists in regard to native 
universal depravity. Romans iui, 9-18. 

With such views of man’s natural state and of the turpitude 
of sin, the ancients were prepared to receive the two grand 
doctrines of redemption as taught in the symbolic ceremonies 
of the law of Moses; namely, expiration and purification. 
Expiation was the removal of guilt by sacrifice; purification 
was the removal of personal defilement by ablutions with water 
or with sprinkling of blood. Sacrifices and ablutions were the 
grand means of salvation. The first obtained remission of the 
guilt of the offender, exempted him from punishment, and 
restored him to the protection of law; the second removed 
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from him all personal unfitness for the service of God, arising 
from the moral influence of sin upon the heart. Thus, both 
the legal and moral conditions of the individual were restored, 
and the soul brought into favour with God. That this is the 
view set forth in the Psalms is so obvious as scarcely to require’ 
proof. The outward ceremonies of sacrifice and ablution were 
only symbolic, and derived their efficacy entirely from a higher 
source, through their typical application. The worshipper him- 
eelf was required and admonished to look through and beyond 
the type, to the grand archetypal truth or object upon which 
alone his real faith was to rest. It was God who justified, 
through a mediator, and it was he alone who sanctified from 
all impurities of sin. The outward symbol only assisted the 
mind to apprehend and rest upon God for the performance of 
this twofold work. , 

As all the practical-worth of the Mosaic system centered in 
these truths, we should naturally expect to find in the devo- 
‘ tional parts of the Jewish Scriptures a frequent recurrence to 
them. Accordingly the Psalms are found to be rich in their 
spiritual teaching; developing, and by ever varied expression 
and allusion explaining, the spiritual import and intention of 
the law. 

Psalm li, 16, 17: “ For thou desirest not sacrifice; else would 
I give it: thou delightest not in burnt-offering. The sacrifices 
of God are a broken spirit: a broken and a contrite heart, O, 
God, thou wilt not despise.” 

Psalm xxxiv, 18: The Lord is nigh unto them that are of a 
broken heart; and saveth such as be of a contrite spirit.” 

Such deep heart-workings, bemoaning, loathing, and renoun- 
cing sin, shuddering at its awful repugnance to the divine 
holiness, and its perverting and defiling effects upon the human 
soul and character, were necessary to repentance, because the 
moral law was spiritual, “the commandment exceeding 
broad,” taking cognizance of the thoughts and intents of the 
mind. And it was in the heart, the inner, moral nature of 
man, that sin had its origin and its chief seat of power. 

Psalm li, 6: “ Behold thon desirest truth in the inward parts; 
and in the hidden part thou shalt make me to know wis- 
dom.” . 

Psalm xliy, 20,21: “If we have forgotten the name of our 
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God, or stretched out our hands to a strange God; shall not 
God search this out? for he knoweth the secrets of the heart.” 

Psalm exxxix, 23, 24: “Search me, O, God, and know my 
heart; try me and know my thoughts : and see if there be any 
relelcail way in me, and lead me in the way everlasting.” 

Psalm xxvi, 2: Examine me, O Lord, and ite me; try 
my reins and sea heart.” 

Psalm vii, 9: “For the righteous God trieth the heart and 
the reins.” 

Psalm xvii, 3: ‘Thou hast proved my heart; thou hast vis- 
ited me in the night; thou hast tried me, and shalt find 
nothing.” 

Psalm Ixvi, 10: “For thou, O God, hast proved us: thou 
hast tried us, as silver is tried.” 

Psalm exxxix, 2: “Thou understandest my thought afar 
oft.” . 

Psalm xciv, 11: “For the Lord knoweth the thoughts of 
roan, that they are vanity.” 

Psalm xix, 12,14: “ Who can understand his errors? cleanse 
thou me from secret faults. Let the words of my mouth, and 
the meditation of my heart, be acceptable in thy sight, O Lord, 
my strength and my redeemer.” 

With such views of the omniscience of God, and of his legal 
notices of the moral operations of the human soul, it must 
necessarily follow that their views of sin and holiness must be 
deep, clear, and spiritual, and their repentance and reformation 
must be a radical transformation of the moral nature into the 
image of the divine holiness. Of this, Psalm exix is abundant 
proof, as also Psalm xix. The Psalms which David composed 
upon occasion of his pardon and recovery are also conclusive, 
as showing the spiritual and evangelical nature of pardon and 
sanctification. See Psalms xl, xxxii, cili, exvi, and the Intro- 
ductions. In Psalm li, David clearly defines the ideas he enter- 
tained of sin, of forgiveness, and sanctification; and no less 
clearly in those deep penitential wailings poured forth in 
Psalms vi, xxxviii, xxxix, xli, lxix, Ixxxvi. 

It must be considered that many of these confessions of sin 
were induced at first by the strong pressure of outward afflic- 
tion; and many of these earnest prayers for pardon and accept- 
ance are intermingled with supplications for temporal deliver- 
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ance. But it is not to be inferred, hence, that their notions 
and feelings respecting sin and holiness were selfish and sensu- 
ous. External afflictions are the appointed admonitions of 
Heaven against sin, and become part of the instrumentality by 
which God would recover his erring creatures. In their 
appointment there is a divine intention, a moral end, to be 
considered; and the enlightened soul will recognise these. 
Outward adversities and temporal deliverances were alike 
received as from the hand of God; the one either as evidence 
of divine displeasure, or of a mysterious purpose of discipline, 
the other as the tokens of favour and approbation. “Show me 
a token for good; that they which hate me may see it, and be 
ashamed; because thou, Lord, hast helped me and comforted 
me.” Psalm Ixxxvi, 17. With these views, the circumstances 
of the outward and the inward man are made to blend and 
‘intermingle their several shades and hues into one common 
interest, enlisting in common the sympathies, the confessions, 
the prayers, and the rejoicings of the soul. The external 
affliction is not deplored merely for its own sake, but chiefly 
as the “rebuke of God,” his standing admonition of sin. And 
the deliverance was the theme of joyful thanksgiving, not 
abstractly and considered in itself, but chiefly as the pledge 
and testimony of Divine favour. “Against thee, thee only, 
have I sinned,” says David, “and done this evil in thy sight.” 
Psalm li, 4. “Make me to hear joy and gladness; that the 
bones which thou hast broken may rejoice. Hide thy face 
from my sins, and blot out all mine iniquities. Create in me 
a clean heart, O God; and renew a right spirit within 
me.” Verses 8-10. Beautifully does Psalm Ixxxv illustrate 
this, written after the captivity. “As in the law,” says Heng- 
stenberg, “so also in the Psalms, the outward consequences of 
sin come out much more strongly than the inward, which last, 
however, it is self-evident, were very far from being unknown 
under the Old Covenant. This stronger exhibition of the exter- 
nal consequences of sin may partly be explained from this, 
that the Psalms have commonly to do, not with individual sin- 
ners alone, but with whole communities of such, because his 
promises and threatenings, according to the rule, have a 
national bearing. And it is also to be taken into account, that 
the external consequences are more appropriate for the vivid 
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pictures in which poetry delights. Yet the ground, also, [of 
these external consequences, ] lies deeper.” 

The prosperity of the righteous and the overthrow of the 
wicked, as described in the latter part of Psalm i, arise from 
their respective moral relations to God and his law, as set forth 
in the former part of the Psalm. In Psalm 1, the inefficacy of. 
the external rites of the law, considered in themselves, and the 
absolute necessity of right moral dispositions in the worshipper, 
and an humble reliance on the mercy of God, in order to for- 
giveness and acceptable homage, are so fully and explicitly 
stated, that it is of itself ample evidence of the spiritual and 
holy nature of that service which the Psalmists deemed. pleas- 
ing to God. The holiness of God is a fundamental truth in the 
Moai law, which gives character and mearing to all its forms. 
Most awfully, too, had Jehovah guarded this pram against 
the sacrilegious irreverence a the examples of the heathen 
had induced in the Hebrew people. The judgments which fell 
upon Uzzah and the people of Beth-shemesh, (1 Samuel vi, 19, 
20; 2 Samuel vi, 6-9;). and earlier still, upon the people at 
ca: (Exodus <xxii;) upon Korah and hig company, (Numbers 
xvi,) upon the Israelites in the matter of Baal-peor, (Numbers 
xxv,) and in numerous other similar cases, were all intended 
to check the sensuousness, or the careless irreverence of the 
people, and impress them with correct ideas of the holiness of 
God. Their reverence for him was not to be founded so much 
upon the majesty of his natural perfections, as upon.the ineffa- 
ble purity and rectitude of his moral nature. This idea the 
Mosaic economy had in some sense originated and lodged in 
the minds of the people; and in this they were to be carefully 
educated. Their views of God gave character to their worship 
of him, and to the morality which they should practise between 
man and man. And these deep views of God, of human 
nature, of the nature and process of salvation, of Divine wor- 
ship, of morality, of heaven and the future state, of the Divine 
judgments and the moral government, which the law of Moses 
tanght, the sacred singers of Israel echoed in song, and their 
bar ds portrayed i in the living lights and shadows of eee 
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Szction IX.—VINDICTIVE PSALMS. 


The attention of the reader of the Psalms is often arrested by 
expressions in the form of prayer or denunciation, in which, 
with various degrees of severity, the judgments of God are 
imprecated on the wicked. Sometimes these maledictory pray- 
ers appear to stand out in bold contrast and opposition to the 
well-known merciful designs of the Divine dispensations. The 
admission, however, that they are thus opposed, would be fatal 
to the Divine inspiration of the Psalms. It becomes, then, of 
the highest importance to ascertain the true import of these 
expressions. In our investigations of this subject no lenity or 
forbearance of criticism is either asked or needed; candor, 
justice, and a clear perception of moral’ truth, ailotio are 
required. 

We may premise that these vindictive expressions are not to 
be accounted for on the supposition that the Old Testament is 
inferior in its morality to the New, nor that in the partial 
ignorance of many evangelical truths the Old Testament 
writers were indulged in moral dispositions and sentiments 
adverse to the genius of sound piety. We admit that the 
revelations of God are progressive, and that this applies to its 
doctrinal and preceptive parts. We admit the importance of 
this fact as a law of Biblical interpretation, so that each book 
of the sacred Scriptures must be viewed and interpreted in 
connexion with the age and dispensation in which it was writ- 
ten. But in saying this we mean only that the divine wisdom 
has withheld from one age what it has bestowed upon a sub- 
sequent one. But what ilie Holy Spirit actually commanded, 
or inspired the Old Testament writers to utter, on moral sub- 
jects, is, and must be, in harmony with absolute morality. It 
must be the same in these times as then. And if the impre- 
catory Psalms are inspired, they are in sympathy with divine 
purity and benevolence; if not inspired, the admission makes 
fatally against the inspired authority of the other portions of 
the Psalms. It is important, then, to view the subject with 
care and candour. 
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Nor are we to suppose the New Testament to present a con- 
trast to these severe denunciations against the wicked. The 
preaching of John Baptist, and that of our Saviour and his apos- 
tles, furnish us with expressions and sentiments of equal severity 
against transgressors. Nay, the apostle argues that as light and 
privilege advance beyond the Old Testament measure, if rejected 
or “neglected,” the judgments of God will increase upon sin- 
ners with proportionate intensity. Hebrews ii, 2,3; x, 26-29. 
“Tt is a fearful thing to fall into the hands of the living God.” 
“For our God is.a consuming fire.” Hebrews x, 31; xii, 29. 
So our Lord rated the punishment of the Pharisees and Jews 
greater than that of the Sodomites. The numerous declara- 
tions of God’s purpose to punish sin, inspired an unshaken confi- 
dence in the doctrine, and awakened the most vivid percep- 
tions and expectations. Denunciation, even in the New Testa- 
ment, not unfrequently seemed to take on the form of personal 
wish and feeling. “God shall smite thee, thou whited wall.” 
“Alexander the coppersmith did me much evil; the Lord reward 
him according to his works.” “Thy money perish with thee.” 
Acts viii, 20; xxiii, 3; 2 Timothy iv, 14. “Hymenius and 
Alexander have I delivered unto Satan, that they may learn 
not to blaspheme.” 1 Timothy i, 20. “Delivered unto Satan,” 
is a phrase equal in signification to “‘Laid under an anathema, 
or curse.” A remarkable passage occurs in Revelation vi, 9, 
10: “Isaw under the altar the souls of them that were slain 
for the word of God, and for the testimony which they held; 
and they cried with a loud voice, saying, How long, O Lord, 
holy and true, dost thou not judge and avenge our blood on 
them that dwell on the earth.” This prayer for vengeance was 
a prayer for justice, and it was not rebuked. The downfall of 
spiritual Babylon is described in Revelation xviii, in which the 
calamities, political, commercial, and personal, of the leading 
dignitaries and men of the earth are described in language which 
has no parallel; but in the very next chapter we, read of a 
hallelujah chant in heaven, expressive of the highest joy on the 
occasion, because God had judged the great harlot, “and had 
avenged the blood of his servants at her hand.” Thus, also, 
when the “third vial” of wrath was poured out upon the 
princes, potentates, and leading powers of the nations, and their 
blood was shed like rivers, the angel of the waters said, “Thou 
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art righteous, O Lord, which art, and wast, and shalt be, 
because thou hast judged thus. For they have shed the blood 
of saints and prophets, and thou hast given them blood to 
drink; for they are worthy.” Revelation xvi, 5, 6. 

These references are made to show that the Psalms and the 
Old Testament are not peculiar in their expressions of acquies- 
cence, and even of desire, in the overthrow of the wicked. The 
New Testament is equally explicit on this ground. 

The truth is, prayer for the overthrow of the wicked is law- 
ful, and may arise from the highest virtue; or it is sinful and 
worthy of the deepest reprehension; according to the desire 
and motive from whence it springs. The eternal principle of 
justice in the moral government of God has settled it, that the 
wicked must be punished, and their wicked devices brought to 
naught. If the righteous are ever vindicated, innocency ever 
protected, the highest happiness of the universe securéd, or the 
authority of the moral government sustained, it must be so. 
The principle on which the judgment against the wicked will 
proceed is expressed in the words, “according to their works ;” 
“with what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged.” Prayer 
for the overthrow of wicked men, and the defeat of their wicked 
devices, becomes sinful only when it proceeds from feelings of 
private ill-will and revenge, or from some selfish desire of gain 
or success by that means. But it is just, and in sympathy with 
all goodness and virtue, when it proceeds from a love of jus- 
tice, a desire for the protection of the innocent, a regard for 
the peace and happiness of society, for the vindication of the 
righteous, the encouragement of faith and virtue, the diffusion 
of truth, the extension of righteousness, the honour of God, and 
the establishment of his kingdom in the earth. If our enemies 
are the enemies of God, our cause his cause, our success the 
success of truth and righteousness, the overthrow of our ene- 
mieg necessary in order to remove the obstructions to the prog- 
ress and triumph of truth and virtue, then prayer for their 
overthrow arises not from hatred to individual men, but from 
love for the honour of God and the well-being of society. 

Again, it must be considered that the first thought of a bene- 
volent mind, when rightly instructed in such a case, would be 
not to resort to punishment, but, if possible, to convert an 
enemy to the truth by moral and conciliatory means. When 
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the Samaritans rejected the Saviour, the disciples resented the 
indignity, and proposed to call down fire from heaven to con- 
sume them. But Jesus rebuked them, saying, ““Ye know not 
what manner of spirit ye are of.” Luke ix, 55. Their minds, 
upon meeting opposition and hostility from man, too readily, 
and from wrong motives, recurred to judgment. They should 
have first thought of mercy. They should have first sought for 
the conversion, the enlightenment, and salvation of their oppos- 
ers. But on another occasion our Saviour himself teaches them, 
in the case of hardened and obstinate rejecters of his offer of 
life, in leaving their house, to ‘‘ shake off the very dust of their 
feet for a testimony against them.” Luke ix, 5. 

It should, be further considered that in all prayers for the 
overthrow of the wicked, while they are solemnly execrated 
only as wicked men and not as our personal opponents, the 
time, manner, and measure of their punishment are to be 
wholly submitted to the wisdom and justice of God, against 
whom their chief offence lies. No effort, no desire to take 
judgment into one’s own hand should be indulged; but a con- 
stant, patient, cheerful recognition should be made of the awful 
truth, “ Vengeance is mine; I will repay, saith the Lord.” 
Romans xi, 19. Under these circumstances, with these feel- 
ings, not to pray for the downfall of the wicked and the 
defeat of their schemes is, not to deprecate the greatest 
. calamities of the earth, and not to wish the highest well-being 
of society. . 

Jt remains, then, only to inquire, Are the vindictive or male- 
dictory portions of the Psalms of this character? That they 
are will appear from the considerations following: 

1. The contrary to this would have been in direct and open 
conflict with the express and oft-repeated teachings of the law 
and the prophets. That vengeance belonged only to God, that 
it was his peculiar and most awful prerogative, was clearly 
taught in the Old Testament, and constantly admitted by all 
the truly pious. “Thou shalt not avenge, nor bear any grudge 
against the children of thy people, but thou shalt love thy 
neighbour as thyself” Leviticus xix, 18. “Say not thou, I will 
recompense evil; but wait on the Lord, and he shall'save thee.” 
Proverbs xx, 22. Hence he is called the “God to whom ven- 
geance belongeth,” literally “the God of revenges.” Psalm 
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xciv, 1. The same sentiment is confessed in Isaiah xxxv, 4, 
Jeremiah 1, 28; Nahum i, 2, 3, and elsewhere. 

As vengeance belonged to God alone, so men were to forbear 
revenge, or a spirit of revenge, and they were to do good to 
their enemies. Job considered it a great sin to indulge a 
revengeful spirit. “If I rejoiced at the destruction of him 
that hated me, or lifted up myself when evil found him; neither 
have I suffered my mouth to sin by wishing a curse to his soul.” 
Job xxxi, 29, 80. The law of Moses expressly commands 
kindly offices to enemies. Exodus xxiii, 4,5. Soalso Solomon, 
“Tf thine enemy be hungry, give him bread to eat; and if he 
be thirsty, give him water to drink: for thou shalt heap coals 
of tire upon his head, and the Lord shall reward thee.” » Proy- 
erbs xxv, 21,22. “ Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth, and 
let not thine heart be glad when he stumbleth; lest the Lord 
see it and it displease him, and he turn away his wrath from 
him. Say not, I will do so to him, as he pee done to me: I 
“will render to the man according to his work.” Proverbs xxiv, 
17, 18, 29. 

It is plain, therefore, that had the-Psalmists indulged i in the 
spirit of revenge, or a desire for the destruction of their enemies, 
considered as personal antagonists, they would have violated 
the precepts of their own dispensation. We are not authorized, 
therefore, by the laws of honest interpretation, to give their 
language this construction. 

2. The known, placable, and forgiving spirit of the Psalmists 
forbids such a construction. Take, for instance, David. Truth- 
fully did he appeal to his pacific and merciful manner of life, 
when the furious Shimei cursed him and charged him with the 
blood of the house of Saul. “O Lord, my God,” cries the agon- 
ized monarch, “if I have done this; if there be iniquity in my 
hands; if I have rewarded evil unto him that was at peace with 
me; (yea, I have delivered him that without cause is mine 
enemy :) let the enemy persecute my soul and take it; yea, let 
him tread down my life upon the earth, and lay mine honour 
in the dust.” Psalm vii, 3-5. Twice the life of Saul was in his 
hand, and twice he restrained his men from vengeance. 
1 Samuel xxiv, 7, and xxvi, 7-9. The life of the worthless 
Shimei he forbore to take, and suffered not his men to smite 
him, though he had committed the highest personal offence 
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against the king. 2 Samuel xvi, 9-11. The news of Saul’s 
death he received with mourning, and dictated his inimitable 
elegy on the occasion; and the murderers of Ish-bosheth he 
promptly punished. 2 Samuel i, and iv, 9-12. Whoever will 
read the-life of David will find in his temper and habits the 
furthest remove from personal revenge or private malevolence. 
The opposite was true of him. 

His desire of vengeance was entirely subordinate to the will of 
God, and to the Divine plan of justice. Once, indeed, he was 
hatrened into a hasty purpose of revenge upon Naval: but. 
when entreated by Abigail he promptly saw and confeseéd his 
error. “Blessed be thy advice,” said he, “and blessed be thou 
which hast kept me this day from coming to shed blood, and 
from avenging myself with mine own hand.” 1 Samuel xxv, 33. 
His characteristic habit and temper were exhibited in his reply 
to Abishai, as he withheld him from killing Saul. “And David 
said to Abishai, Destroy him not . . . . David said further- 
more, As the Lord liveth, the Lord shall smite him; or his. day 
shall come to die; or he shall descend into battle and perish.” 
1 Samuel xxvi, 9-11. The same was his reply to Abishai in 
the case of Shimei. “It may be,” said he, “that the Lord will 
look upon mine affliction, and that the Lord will requite me 
good for his cursing this day.” 2 Samuel xvi, 12. God was his 
avenger. “It is God that avengeth me,” (Psalm xviii, 47 ;) 
and the vengeance which he prayed for was only that which 
God had threatened upon the wicked, and the time and man- 
ner of which David submitted to his overruling power and 

wisdom. 

It is not unworthy of note that four Psalms of David bear 
the title nptin-ds, al-tashchith, destroy not, which is copied into 
one of the Psalms of Asaph. It seems to have been used as a 
motto by David, during his persecutions, to deter him from 
putting forth his hand to take personal vengeance on his ene- 
mies. (See this word in the section on “Titles of the Psalms.”) 
This title he prefixed to the Psalm which he wrote on occa- 
sion of sparing Saul’s life in the cave. (See Introduction to 
Psalm lvii.) 

3. They constantly professed their motive and object in pray- 
ing for the destruction of their enemies to be the protection of 
the righteous, the honour of God, and the accomplishment of 
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his gracious designs in the earth. As, for instance, Psalm 
x, 12: “Arise, O Lord; O God, lift up thy hand; forget not the 
humble.” -Psalm xvii, 18: “Arise, O Lord, disappoint, him, 
east him down: deliver my soul from the wicked, by thy 
sword.” - The severe malediction invoked Psalm lv, 15, is upon 
the worst of characters, enemies to God and to the peace of 
society, as we learn from verses 10, 11, 19-21. In Psalm 
XXxy, many vindictive prayers are offered; but the moral 
ground of these imprecations is explained when we perceive 
the character of David’s enemies, and the motives which 
prompt him thus topray. His enemies “sought after his life,” 
and “devised his hurt,” verse 4; they were wily and treacher- 
ous, verse 7; they returned evil for good, verse 12; they dis- 
played the utmost hypocrisy and malice, and taunted and 
rejoiced in his misfortunes, verses 15, 16, 19, 21, 26. That he 
prayed not against them with any feelings of personal malice 
is shown from verses 13, 14: ‘“ But as for me, when they were 
sick, my clothing was sackcloth ; I humbled my soul with fast- 
ing; and my prayer returned into mine own bosom. I behaved 
myself as though he had been my friend or brother; I bowed 
down heavily, as one that mourneth for his mother.” The 
ultimate end which he sought and anticipated in his maledic- 
tory prayers was not private revenge, but simply deliverance 
from the power of his enemies, and vindication from their vile 
aspersions. Thus, “ Let destruction come upon him at una- 
wares, and let his net that he hath hid catch himself; into that 
very destruction let him fall. And my soul shall be joyful in 
the Lord: it shall rejoice in his salvation. All my bones shall 
say, Lord, who is like unto thee, which deliverest the poor from 
him that is too strong for him; yea, the poor and the needy from 
him that spoileth him.” Verses 8-11. In all this, David con- 
sidered himself strictly in the light. of Jehovah’s servant, and 
therefore his enemies were the enemies of Jehovah, and his 
deliverance was the vindication of Jehovah’s honour. “ Let 
them be ashamed and brought to confusion together that rejoice 
at my hurt: let them be clothed with shame and dishonour 
that magnify themselves against me.- Let them shout for joy, 
and be glad, that favour my righteous cause; yea, let them say 
continually, Let the Lord be magnified, which hath pleasure 
in the prosperity of his servant.” Verses 26,27. It was, then, 

; 8 
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not a private matter, merely personal to the Psalmist, in which 
he was engaged, but a cause of public import, involving the 
honour of God and the peace and purity of society. David 
acted for God and humanity. He was their representative and 
servant, and he wished to be judged and vindicated accord- 
ing to the perfect rule of God’s righteousness. “Judge me, O 
Lord, my God, according to thy righteousness.” Verse 24. It 
was the right which he sought, and in this matter God should 
be the judge between him and his enemies. 

The same remarks may apply, also, to Psalm xl, 14, 15, where 
verse 16 explains the moral feelings of the Psalmist, and the 
moral ends of his prayer against the: wicked; viz., that all those 
who sought God might, from the example ‘of his deliverance, 
“rejoice and be glad in him,” and that they might say con- 
tinually, “The Lord be magnified.” From verse 17, it is also 
clear that the whole question of deliverance was submitted to 
God. 

The anathema of Psalm lii, 5, 6, is to be considered in con- 
nexion with the character of the subjects of it previously and 
subsequently given. This, with the spirit of the Psalm, sufii- 
ciently explains it. 

Psalm lv, 15: “Let death seize upon them, and let them go 
down quick into sheol.” Whether sheol here means the grave, 
as Professor Stuart insists, or the place of future punishment, 
as seems most probable, the meaning must necessarily be the 
same, so far as the moral effect of the imprecation is concerned. 
To pray that death may seize upon the wicked, and that they 
may go down quick into the grave, ‘is, in offic to pray that 
they might be summoned at once to receive their Anal sentence. 
In this passage, consider, first, the language may be read in the 
form of a declaration, instead of a prayer, thus: “Death shall 
seize upon them; they shall go down quick into sheol,” as in 
verse 23. This will be further explained, in reference to all 
these imprecatory prayers, presently. Secondly, David was a 
king. The kingdom had been usurped by wicked men, with 
Absalom at their head. The calamity of the city of Jerusalem, 
and of the kingdom, is well described in the Psalm, as are also 
the perfidy, aes deceit, and cruelty of the conspirators, 
which were almost beyond parallel, David himself, as a matter 
of personal preference, would fain have fled, and lived in exile, 
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remote from the envy of his pursuers; but, as a king, he could 
not: (see verses 6-8.) The good of his people, the safety of the 
realm, demanded the immediate destruction of these men. As 
God’s viceroy, as the benefactor and rightful sovereign of his 
people, he could ask for nothing less than the instant defeat 
and death of the leading conspirators; the public good de- 
manded it. The general spirit and tone of the Psalm, with the 
circumstances of the case, sufficiently shield the Psalmist from 
the charge of a revengeful spirit. 

Psalm Iviii contains many expressions which sound harsh at 
first reading. Thus, speaking of the wicked, David says: 
“Their poison is like the poison of a serpent; they are like the 
deaf adder that stoppeth her ear; which will not hearken to 
the voice of charmers, charming never so wisely. Break their 
teeth, O God, in their mouth: break out the great teeth of the 
young lions.” That is, literally, pull out their teeth from their 
mouth ; O God, tear out the teeth of the young lions. Serpents 
are tamed and rendered harmless in the East, by extracting the 
fang, or tooth, at the root of which_a poisonous secretion is 
formed in a sack, and by injecting this poison into the wound 
inflicted by the fang, they have their deadly power. When 
this is removed, both the venomous power, and the ferocious 
disposition is destroyed. A similar effect is made, or is sup- 
posed to be made, on the lion, by extracting his “ great teeth” 
by which he tears his prey ; for there are in the Kast charmers 
of other fierce animals besides serpents. To these facts the 
Psalmist alludes; and this is the basis of the metaphor. 

_ On the subject of serpent-charming in the East, I cannot 
withhold from the reader the interesting remarks of Mr. Rob- 
erts, Wesleyan missionary to India, in his invaluable work on 
“Oriental Illustrations of the Sacred Scriptures.” “The kura- 
van, or ‘serpent-charmer,’” says he, “may be found in every 
village; and some who have gained great fame, actually live 
by the art. Occasionally they travel about the district, to 
_ exhibit their skill. In a basket they have several serpents, 
which they place on the ground. The kuravan then begins to 
play on his instrument, and to talk to the reptiles; at which 
they creep out, and commence mantling about, with their heads ~ 
erect, and their hoods distended. After this, he stretches out 
his arm to them, which they affect to bite; and sometimes 
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they leave the marks of their teeth. From close observation, I 
am convinced that all the serpents thus exhibited have their 
poisonous fangs extracted ; and the Psalmist seems to have had 
his eye on this circumstance, when he says, ‘ Break their teeth.’ 

“Living animals have been repeatedly offered to the serpent- 
charmer for his serpents to bite; but he would never allow it, 
because he knew no harm would ensue... It is, however, granted 
that some of these men believe in the power of their charms ; 
and no one can doubt that serpents in their wild state are 
affected by the influence of music. One of these men once 
went with his serpents, and charmed them before a friend of 
mine who was an officer in the civil service. After some time 
the gentleman said, “TI have a cobra-capella in a cage; can you 
charm him?’ “QO yes!” said the charmer. The cage was 
opened, when the serpent came out of it, and the man began his 
charms and incantations. But the reptile ruthlessly fastened 
on his arm, and he died before night.” 

Explained by the light of these facts, the language of the 
Psalm in question is divested of its harshness, and receives a 
very pertinent meaning. 

In verse 10 of the same Psalm, the language seems, at first 
view, still more vengeful: “The righteous shall rejoice when 
he seeth the vengeance; he shall wash his feet in the blood of 
the wicked.” The same figure is employed in Psalm Ixviii, 23: 
“That thy foot may be dipped in the blood of thine enemies.” 
But the metaphor is explained, and the language alleviated of 
its severity, when it is considered that the imagery, in both 
cases, is taken from the actual scenes of a battle-field.. The 
Israelites, or the righteous, are supposed to be in a state’of 
actual war with their enemies, who are always regarded by the 
Psalmist in the light of unrighteous persecutors, and enemies 
of God. In the conflict, God shall interfere for the defence of 
the right; the enemy shall be vanquished, and shall flee; and 
in the pursuit, the righteous “shall wash his feet in their 
blood,” as they victoriously tread the blood-stained field. The | 
language simply amounts to a declaration of complete victory ; 
and the washing of feet in blood is a poetic description, that is, 
simply a poetic exaggeration of the fact, that in treading the 
battle-field in the pursuit of their vanquished enemies, their 
feet shall be stained or wet with blood. 
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The moral ends of the imprecations (if such they may be 
called) of this Psalm are stated in verses 10, 11. “The righte- 
ous shall rejoice when he seeth vengeance . .. . and aman 
shall say, Verily there is fruit to the righteous; verily there is 
a God judging in the earth.” Beyond this manifestation of 
God’s righteous character in the proper reward of the faithful 
and punishment of the wicked, the Psalmist had no object in 
view. All his imprecations, therefore, must be modified and 
explained in harmony with these principles. 

The same appliesto Psalm lix. In Psalm lxix, we meet with 
other expressions of severity; but we find in verse 4 that, ‘as 
usual, his enemies were “ wrongfully” so, and that to conciliate 
them, the Psalmist had “restored that which he took not away.” 
Ife feared also that the example of his sufferings would dis- 
courage the piety of others, (verse 6,) exactly as the apostle was 
exercised in regard to the Church, when he himself was called 
to sore persecutions. 1 Thessalonians ii, 1-5. The Psalmist’s 
cause was also the cause of God, (verses 7, 9,) and through his 
deliverance and the overthrow ] his enemies, he sattieipanad a 
new impulse to the joy and faith of the pious, so that the 
weakest and humblest saint would learn to trust God. Verses 
32, 33. 

Psalm cix may be denominated emphatically the impreca- 
tory Psalm. It is not necessary, however, to enter into a length- 
_ ened examination of its contents. The principles already stated 
apply to the Psalmist here, and to the elucidation of the moral 
tone of the Psalm. The criticism of Bishop Horsley applies to 
all the maledictory Psalms, namely, that the verb is to be con- 
strued in the future tense indicative, and not in the imperative, 
which makes the sense of the Psalmist declarative of what shall 
be, and not expressive of a wish that it might be. Thus, for 
instance, instead of “ When he shall be judged, let him be con- 
demned,” read When he shall be judged, he shall be con- 
demried” Instead of “ Set thou a wicked man over him; and 
let Satan stand at his right hand,” read “ Zhow shalt ‘@ a 
wicked man over him; and an adversary shall stand at his 
right hand.” In all the imprecations, or rather solemn predic- 
tions of curses, which this Psalm contains, there is a remarka- 
ble adherence to the great principle of the Mosaic law, and of 
all law founded in exact aa principle of equiva- 
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lents. “With what judgment ye judge, ye shall be judged.” 
This is the pervading sentiment of Psalm cix. David asks, 
or predicts, that his deadly foe, the author of all his calami- » 
ties, should be placed in exactly the condition to which he 
himself had been reduced by the unprovoked malice of his 
enemies. Eternal justice would sooner or later mete it out 
and David solemnly forestalls and utters the law’s vindic- 
tive sentence. His enemy had spoken against him “with a 
lying tongue ;” “fought against him without cause ;” “for his 
love” his persecutors “had become his enemies;” and “ they 
rewarded him evil for good, and hatred for his love.” Ver. 2-5. 
“He shall have judgment without mercy, that hath shown no 
mercy,” says an inspired apostle. James ii, 13. “As he loved 
cursing,” says David, “so let it come [it shall so come] unto 
him: as he delighted not in blessing, so let it be [it shall so be] 
far from him. As he clothed himself with cursing as with a 
garment, so let it [so shall it] come into his bowels like water, 
and like oil into his bones. Let it be [it shall be] unto him as 
the garment which covereth him, and for a girdle wherewith 
he is girded continually.” . . . “ Because that he remembered 
not to show mercy, but persecuted the poor and needy man, 
that he might even slay the broken in heart.” Verses 16-19. 

His enemy (the inhuman Doeg, see Introduction to Psalm 
cix) had been the wicked cause of the destruction of the good 
Abimelech’s house, and of driving David out, an alien from 
home and kindred, an exile from his country, and as a vaga- 
bond from society, to seek his precarious and scanty living in 
the deserts of Judah. Verses 10-13 exactly execrate this con- 
duct. . What Doeg was to David, the “ adversary,” verse 6, 
should be to Doeg. The unjust sentence of death which Saul 
had pronounced against David, setting a price upon his head 
and declaring him an outlaw and a traitor, should be revisited 
upon the head of the wicked instigator of the decree. Verse 7. 
If Davyid’s plea for mercy and protestation of innocence had 
been construed into hypocritical pretence and artful duplicity, 
by the jealous Saul and his crafty courtiers, so, in their turn, in 
the day of their calamity, “should their prayer become sin.” 
Verse 7. Thus, throughout, the principle of equivalents is kept 
in view, and a just rendering from the hand of the supreme 
Judge foretold. 
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It must also. be considered that here, as everywhere, David 
identifies himself with the cause of truth and righteousness. It 
is not for his own sake alone that he asks or predicts these vin- 
dicatory judgments, but that the righteous providence of God 
might be made manifest, and might be feared: “ that they may 
know that this is thy hand; and thou, Lord, hast done it.” 
Verse 27. David, too, as the Lord’s “servant,” (verse 28,) | 
“would greatly praise the Lord with his mouth; yea, he would 
praise him among the multitude.” Verse 80. It would then 
appear that God “would stand at the right hand of: the poor, 
to save him from those that condemn his soul,” (verse 31,) and 
those of feebler virtue and weaker faith would be encouraged 
to trust the Lord, while the wicked should be awed and their 
pride humbled. 

Psalm exxxvii, 7-9, contains severe execrations upon Baby- 
lon and Edom. “The Psalmist,” says Hengstenberg, “only 
prays for that which the Lord had often declared was to be 
done; what lay grounded on the eternal laws of the recom- 
pensing divine righteousness.” “It is to be noticed,” says 
Calvin, “that the prophet does not here rashly break out into 
curses and threats, but that he only acts as a divine herald to 
confirm former predictions.” (See the Introduction to this 
Psalm.) In addition to the general principles heretofore’ 
adduced, it is only necessary to present the particular charac- 
ter of Edom, and its brutal hostility to Judah in that last san- 
guinary war, and the Divine plan and purpose of retribution, 
as set forth by the prophets. Obadiah; Jeremiah xlix, 7-22; 
Lamentations iv, 21,22; Ezekiel xxv, 12-14; which the reader 
is earnestly requested to examine. 

In Psalm exl, 10, is a denunciatory prayer or prediction, 
which, separated from the other parts of the Psalm, would 
seem dictated by malevolence. But, as usual, David’s enemy 
was so “without cause,” and his own cause was the cause of 
God. He would have the wicked defeated, “lest they exalt 
themselves,” (verse 8,) and also that “the cause of the afflicted 
and the right of the poor might be maintained,” (verse 12,) and 
that “the righteous may give thanks unto his name, and dwell 
in his presence.” Verse 13. 

The reader of the so-called imprecatory Psalms, must not. 
take the detached expressions of execration and look at them 
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apart from all associating circumstances under which they were 
uttered, and apart from all those principles of rewarding justice 
which underlie and support the government of God and the 
whole moral structure of society, nor apart from the theocratic 
principles of the Hebrew government. To do so would be 
trifling with laws of sound criticism no less than with princi- 
ples of true morality. When a wicked man is brought to jus- 
tice by human government, all virtuous and rightly disposed 
persons rejoice at it, not from malice or inhumanity of feeling, 
but, contrariwise, from love of personal rights and protection, 
from benevolence, and the love of the best interests of society.* 
In contemplating the language of the Divine judicial admoni- 
tions in Holy Scripture, we must enter deep down into the 
nature and effects of sin and holiness, both upon general gov- 
ernment and individual character, and estimate things with 
something of the perceptions and feelings of the divine 
mind. 

It should be observed here that Dr. Sykes, Dr. Kennicott, 
Michaelis, Mr. Greene, and others, have considered the impre- 
cations of Psalm cix to have been uttered by David’s enemies 
against him. As if verse 6 should read, “Set thou, say they, a 
wicked man over him,” &c. Dr. Clarke seems to favour the 
hypothesis, though he does not adopt it. With considerable 
plausibility it has been urged in favour of this view, 

1. That in verse 20, instead of reading, “Let this be the 


*T cannot forbear the following little incident that occurred the other 
morning at family worship. I happened to be reading one of the impreca- 
tory Psalms, and as I paused to make a remark, my little boy, a lad of ten 
years, asked me with some earnestness: “ Father, do you think it right for a 
good man to pray for the destruction of his enemies like that?” and at the 
same time referred me to Christ as praying for his enemies, I paused a 
moment to know how to shape the reply so as to fully meet and satisfy his 
inquiry, and then said, ‘‘My son, if an assassin should enter the house by 
night, and murder your mother, and then escape, and the sheriff and citizens 
were all out in pursuit, trying to catch him, would you not pray to God that 
they might succeed and arrest him, and that he might be brought to justice?” 
“Oh, yes!” said he, “but I never saw it so before. I did not know that 
that was the meaning of these Psalms.” ‘‘ Yes,” said I, “my son, the men 
against whom David prays were bloody men, men of falsehood and crime, 
enemies to the peace of society, seeking his own life, and unless they were 
arrested and their wicked devices defeated, many innocent persons must 
suffer.” The explanation perfectly satisfied his mind. 
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reward of mine enemies from the Lord,” it should read, “This 
is nave, peullath, the doing, or business, of my adversaries before 
the Lord.” That is, it was their work to curse him thus. But 
in reply to this it may be said that the word means wages, 
reward, as well as occupation, business, &e., as in. Leviticus 
xix, 13: “The wages of him that is hired shall not abide with 
thee all night.” So in this place: “This is the wages, reward, 
of my enemies,” &c. 

2. From verse 21 the Psalmist pleads against these curses, 
that the Lord will turn them back upon his enemies and do 
him good. In verse 28 he says, “Let them curse, but bless 
thou ;” which harmonizes with the supposition that the curses 
previously recorded in the Psalm proceeded from his enemies. 
But verses 16-18 are fatal to this supposition; because they 
give a description of character that could not in any sense 
_apply to David, while they would assume for the bitter ene- 
mies of David a goodness of heart to which they themselves 
made no pretensions. It is further observable that both verses 
27 and 28 are obviously the words of David, and are to be con- 
sidered parallel to 2 Samuel xvi, 12, where David says, in 
regard to the cursing of Shimei, uttered, indeed, on another 
occasion, “Perhaps the Lord will look upon my afiliction, and 
that the Lord will requite me good for his cursing this day.” 

3. Finally, verse 8 is quoted by the apostle, (Acts i, 20,) and 
applied to Judas, which makes the person anathematized in the 
Psalm, typical of Judas. ‘It could not, therefore, be applied to 
David, for he was never, and could never be regarded as a type 
of Judas. It is enough to know that all the verbs except the 
first, (verse 6, “Set thou a wicked man over him,”) are in the 
future indicative, not the imperative, in the Hebrew, and we 
may, therefore, with Bishop Horsley, thus translate them. 
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SECTION X.—MESSIANIU PSALMS. 


The Christology of the Old Testament is a theme of the high- 
est importance. That Christ is set forth in those ancient 
records need not be asserted to these who believe in their 
inspired authority. The Jews, before the coming of Christ, 
universally expected a Messiah, on the ground and authority of 
their sacred writings; and, indeed, before all investigation of 
the facts in the case, we must necessarily presume that if the 
Old Testament is a revelation from God it must somehow and 
somewhere speak of a mediator. To say that it nowhere 
teaches this doctrine, is tantamount to saying it is not a dis- 
pensation of mercy to men; and to say that the believers under 
the Old Dispensation did not distinctly believe in a mediator, is 
tantamount to saying they had no faith, and no views in religion 
in advance of natural reason and dis dim light of tradition. 
We are not, indeed, to appropriate to the ancients the full and 
perfect light which we, in this gospel day, enjoy. ‘The revela- 
tions of God to man are progressive, as the gradual develop- 
ment of the human mind is from time to time able to receive. 
To the men of former dispensations, the doctrine of a mediator 
stood out like a bright star of hope above the horizon; now it 
is the full-orbed glory of the sun shining in his strength. To 
many particular individuals it was given to behold the days of 
Christ with a clearness and fulness of vision above the ordinary 
light of the age. To all it was attainable as a distinct object 
of faith. : 

That. the Old Testament did teach definitely concerning 
Christ, is amply attested in passages from the New Testament. 

Luke xxiv, 27: “And beginning at Moses and all the proph- 
ets, he expounded unto them in all the Scriptures, the things 
concerning himself.” 

John v, 89: “Search the Scriptures; for in them ye think ye 
have eternal life; and. they are they which testify of me.” 

John v, 46,47: “Had ye believed Moses ye would have 
believed me; for he wrote of me. But if ye believe not his 
writings, how shall ye believe my words?” —. 
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John viii, 56: “Your father Abraham rejoiced to see my 
day: and he saw it, and was glad.” | 

John xii, 41: “These things said Esaias, when he saw his 
glory, and spake of him.” 

Acts viii, 85: “Then Philip opened his mouth, and began at 
the same Scripture, and preached unto him Jesus.” 

Romans xy, 8: “Jesus Christ was a minister of the cireum- 
cision for the truth of God, to confirm the promises made unto 
the fathers.” | 

1 Peter i, 10,11: “Of which salvation the prophets have 
inquired and searched diligently, who prophesied of the grace 
that should come unto you: searching what, or what manner 
of time the spirit of Christ which was in them did signify, . 
when it testified beforehand of the sufferings of Christ, and the 
glory that should follow.” 

These passages will suffice to establish the general fact, that 
the Old Testament writers distinctly spoke of Christ, and that 
thus the Old Testament believers did understand them. How, 
and in what particular places he is spoken of, are distinct ques- 
tions. The Saviour said that all things which were written 
concerning him “in the law of Moses, and in the prophets, and 
in the Psalms, must be fulfilled.” Luke xxiv, 44. And Heng- 
stenberg has well said that “It is incredible that an announce- 
ment which was uttered so repeatedly and so expressly by the 
servants of Jehovah, which, according to the testimony of his- 
tory, had made so powerful an impression upon the minds of the 
people, had sunk so deeply into their views and feelings, should 
not have been oft re-echoed in the Psalms, which contain the 
people’s answer to the Divine revelations, and express the feel- 
ings which these served to call forth; in which all is presented 
to our view that powerfully stirred the minds of the people.” 

“Tt would be inexplicable,” says Késter, “if an idea of such 
importance in the Hebrew religion as that of the Messiah, 
should not have found a place in the Psalms.” 

A Psalm, or a passage in any Psalm, is determined to be 
Messianic in two ways; first, when the language employed, 
the titles bestowed, the functions ascribed, or the descriptions 
given, are too elevated to apply to any mere historic person- — 
age, and do fitly apply to Christ; secondly, when the Psalm or 
the passage is quoted in the New Testament as applicable to 
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the Messiah. This latter rule is infallible; the former is to be 
fully relied on only where the features are strongly marked. 
We are not to assume that. a passage is Messianic when the 
New Testament writers have nowhere affirmed it, and where 
the whole may be made to apply to another person without 
violence to facts and to the principles of language. 

Another fact should be considered. The inspired writers 
often pass rapidly from a historic theme, or a devotional strain, 
to a prophecy of Messiah, and return as abruptly to their former 
subject. The reader is often not forewarned of the transition, 
and it bursts upon him like a sudden flash of light. He sees 
the unmistakable internal evidences of its Messianic applica- 
tion, though it stands isolated and alone in the thread of personal 
narrative, or of public history, or of some strain of admonition 
or complaint, or some hymn of praise or song of triumph. 
These happier and clearer views of Messiah and his days were 
often apparently mere scintillations of light thrown in upon the 
devout mind of the prophet, who, after a moment’s digression, 
returned from these bright and overpowering visions to the 
ordinary tenor of his thoughts. The circumstances of the 
prophet, or of his times, were also made the occasions and the 
external means of his attaining these deep and far-reaching 
views. Tor instance, David’s sufferings were made the occa- ° 
sion of his prophetic vision of a suffering Messiah; while his 
kingly honour and prosperity were types of the regal dominion 
of “David’s greater son.” These thoughts are of very wide 
application and of great importance, but we can only briefly 
state them here. We pass now to consider some of the views 
of the Messiah which are taken in the Psalms. 


1. Messiah as king. One of the most marked prophecies of 
the kingly character and office of Messiah is the second Psalm. 
That this Psalm applies to Christ is proved by the quotation 
of it in this sense by the apostle. Acts iv, 25, 26. Here, also, 
David’s prosperity as a king became the occasion of his pro- 
phetic views of Messiah’s kingdom. (See the Introduction to 
this Psalm.) 

The same may be said of the remarkable passage, (Psalm 
xly, 6, 7:) “Thy throne, O God, is forever and ever; the scep- 
tre of thy kingdom is a right sceptre. Thou lovest righteous- 
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ness, and hatest iniquity: therefore God, thy God, hath 
anointed thee with the oil of gladness above thy fellows.” 
This is quoted by the apostle in Hebrews i, 8, 9, and applied 
to Christ. It is a sublime and bold description of the regal 
office and Divine character of the Son of God, thrown into 
Psalm xlv, in the midst of highly-wrought eulogistic phrases 
bestowed upon an earthly monarch, whose prosperity, majesty, 
and renown, became the suggestive occasion of the prophecy. 

Psalm ex, 1: “The Lord said unto my Lord, Sit thou at my 
right hand, till I make thine enemies thy footstool.” Quoted 
by Christ to the Jews, and expressly applied to himself, Mat- 
thew xxii, 42-45; Mark xii, 35-37; Luke xx, 41-44; and by 
Peter, Acts ii, 34-36; also Hebrews i, 13. It is an address of 
the eternal Father to the Son, and is parallel, in this respect, to 
Psalm xlv, 6, 7. 

Psalm Ixviii, 17, 18: “The chariots of God are twenty thou- 
sand, even thousands of angels: the Lord is among them as in 
Sinai, in the holy place. Thou hast ascended up on high, thou 
hast led captivity captive: thou hast received gifts for men; 
yea, for the rebellious also, that the Lord God might dwell 
among them.” This passage is descriptive of the dominion 
and conquests of Christ, consequent upon his resurrection, 
and is thus quoted and applied by the apostle. Ephesians 
iv 77 8. 

Psalm Ixxii is a beautiful description of Messiah’s dominion. 
Under the type of Solomon’s magnificent and peaceful reign, 
that of Messiah is set forth. His kingdom was to extend over 
the whole earth, (verses 8-11,) and was to endure forever, 
(verse 17;) and justice, and truth, and peace, and goodness, 
were to be the universal blessings of his government. The 
Messianic descriptions are highly characteristic, as appears 
from comparing Psalm ii, Isaiah ix, 6, 7, and chapter xi; 
Micah iv, 1-4; Zechariah ix, 9,10. The ancient Jews and 
Christians generally admitted that this Psalm applies to Mes- 
siah. “The language of the Psalm itself,” says Justin Martyr, 
“fully demonstrates that it refers only to the Eternal King; 
that is, to Christ.” . 

“Psalm xevii, 7: “Confounded be all they that serve graven 
images, that boast themselves in idols; worship him all ye 
gods ;” nvriex, elohim, here unquestionably meaning angels, 
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celestial beings, as in Psalm viii, 5: “Thou hast made him a 
little less than the o-7hx, aonenn angels.” The apostle quotes 
Psalm xcvii, 7, thus: “ When he bringeth in the first-begotten 
into the world, he saith, And let all Ais angels of God, ayyeAo 
Ocov, worship him.” Hebrews i, 6. Thus he whom its Psalm- 
ist calls “Jehovah, the Lord of the whole earth,” (Psalm 
xevii, 5,) the apostle calls, “the first-begotten” of the Father. 
It is a clear proof that the Psalmist is to be understood in that 
place as setting forth the dominion and supremacy of the Son 
of God, the Messiah. It is also clear, from a comparison of the 
above texts, that the phrase “worship him, all ye gods,” 
exactly equal in sense to the phrase, “Let all the angels of 
God worship him.” 


2. But the Psalms, in common with the more spiritual por- 
tions of the “ Law and the Prophets,” teach the doctrine of a 
suffering Messiah. His humiliation, embracing his ¢ncarna- 
tion, many circumstances of his persecution and sorrow, his 
death, his burial, and also his exaltation, embracing his reswr- 
rection, ascension, and his investiture with the mediatorial king- 
dom, are, in various ways and under various suggestive circum- 
stances, clearly set forth. The remarkable declaration of Christ 
himself fully proves this, when, after his resurrection, he thus 
reproved the sluggish faith of his disciples: “O fools, and slow 
of heart to believé all that the prophets have spoken! Ought 
not Christ to have suffered these things, and to enter into his 
glory? And beginning at Moses and all the prophets, he 
expounded unto them in all the Scriptures the things concern- 
ing himself.” Afterward he said to them: “These are the 
. words that I spoke unto you, while I was yet with you, that all 
things must be fulfilled which were written in the law of Moses, 
and in the Prophets, and in the Psalms, concerning me,” Luke 
xxiv, 25-27, 44. The Old Testament did most fully and cir- 
cumstantially set forth the Messiah as suffering and dying for 
the sins of the people; and it would be inexplicable if this 
most evangelical thought, which occupied so large a place in 
the Hebrew rituals, and in the faith of the Church, should find 
no utterance in their most devotional and spiritual poetry. A 
few instances only can be here cited. 

Psalm xvi, 9-11: “Therefore my heart is glad, and my 
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glory rejoiceth; my flesh also shall rest in hope. For thou wilt 
not leave my soul in dix2, sheol, the grave, [%. ¢., thou wilt not 
leave me in the grave,] neither wilt thou suffer thy Holy One 
to see corruption. Thou wilt show me the path of life,” &e. 

This passage is literally quoted by the apostle Peter, and 
applied to the death, burial, and resurrection of Jesus Christ, 
Acts li, 26-34; and . Paul, Acts xiii, 35-37. 

Tales xxii is remarkably eaoennae in its delineations 
of the sufferings of Messiah, and is often quoted and alluded to 
in the New Testament : 

Verse 1: “My God, my God, why hast thou forsaken me?” 
Literally repeated by Christ in his agony upon the cross: Mat- 
thew xxvii, 46; Mark xv, 34. 

Verse T.2° All they that see me laugh me to scorn: they 
shoot out the lip, they shake the head.” “These are expressions 
of derision and contempt, by which the sufferings of the Re- 
deemer were aggravated and insulted. Matthew xxvii, 39: 
“ And they that nad by reviled him, wagging their heads.” 
So also Mark xv, 29; Luke xxiii, 35. 

Verse 8: “He trusted in the Lord that he would deliver 
him: let him deliver him, seeing he delighted in him.” Quoted 
by the Jews, and insultingly applied to Christ when he hung 
upon the cross: Matthew xxvii, 43. 

Verse 16: “For dogs have compassed me; the assembly of 
the wicked have enclosed me: they pierced my hands and my 
feet.” The last clause is prophetic of the manner of Messiah’s 
death, by nailing to the cross : Matthew xxvii, 35 ;.Mark xv, 24; 
Luke xxiii, 33; and is quoted by the evangelist John with this 
application, (John xix, 37:) “They shall look on him whom 
they pierced.” The same apostle quotes the same language, 
(Revelation i, 7:) “Every eye shall see him, and they also 
which Heiced him.” The prophet Zechariah had repeated the 
declaration of the Psalmist, and given clearness and accuracy to 
this important item of Messianic prophecy, (Zechariah ae 10:) 
“ And they shall look upon me whom they have pierced.” 

Verse 18: “They part my garments among them, and cast 
lots upon my vesture.” Literally and Se eadectally fulfilled in 
the Saviour’s history, (Matthew xxvii, 35:) “And they cruci- 
fied him, and parted his garments, casting lots; that it might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet. They parted 
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my garments among them, and upon my vesture did they cast 
lots.” See also Mark xv, 24, and Luke xxiii, 34. John xix, 
23, 24, is very explicit; “Then the soldiers, when they had 
crucified him, took his garments, and made four parts, to every 
soldier a part; and also his coat, [or cloak:] now the coat [or 
cloak] was without seam, woven from the top throughout. 
They said, therefore, among themselves, Let us not rend it, but 
cast lots for it whose it shall be; that the scripture might be 
fulfilled which saith, They parted my raiment among them, 
and upon my vesture they did cast lots.” 
Verse 22: “I will declare thy name unto my brethren: in 
the midst of the congregation will I praise thee.” Quoted by 
the apostle, (Hebrews ii, 12,) and applied to Christ, to prove 
his real participation in a perfect human nature, and his con- 
sequent brotherhood with us. 

Psalm xxiv, 7-10, seems a prophetic description of Christ’s 
entry into the celestial city and the courts of the heavenly 
palace, after his ascension. It would, with this application, 
combine his kingly and his priestly office in the same act, for, 
as a High Priest, he has “entered into heaven itself, now to 
appear in the presence of God for us.” Hebrews ix, 24. (See 
the Historical Introduction to this Psalm.) . | 

Psalm xl, 6-8: “Sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire ; 
mine ears hast thou opened: burnt-offering and sin-offering 
thou hast not required. Then said I, Lo, I] come: in the volume 
of the book it is written of me, I delight to do thy will, O my 
God: yea, thy law is within my heart.” Quoted by the apostle, 
(Hebrews x, 5-10,) and is a most lucid and explicit declaration 
of the sacrificial and propitiatory nature of Christ’s death, in 
order to which he took on him our body. 

Many portions of Psalm lxix are quoted in‘ the New Testa- 
ment as applicable to Christ in his humiliation and. suffer- 
ings. 

Verse 4: “They that hate me without a cause are more than 
the hairs of my head.” The same also in Psalm xxxv, 19, 
quoted by the Saviour thus: “But this cometh to pass that 
the word might be fulfilled that is written in their law, They 
hated me without a cause.” John xv, 25. 

Verse 9: “For the zeal of thy house hath eaten me up.” 
Quoted by the disciples and applied to Christ: John ii, 17. 
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Verse 9: “The reproaches of them that reproached thee are 
fallen upon me.” Quoted by the apostle, (Romans xv, 3:) 
“For even Christ pleased not himself; but, as it is written, The 
reproaches of them that reproached thee fell on me.” 

Verse 19: “Thou hast known my reproach, and my shame, 
and my dishonour: mine adversaries are all before thee.” 
Applies to Christ’s affliction and reproach. Hebrews xii, 2, 3. 

Verse 21: “They gave me also gall for my meat; and in 
my thirst. they gave me vinegar to drink.” Literally fulfilled 
in Christ while on the cross. Matthew xxvii, 34: “They gave 
him vinegar to drink, mingled with gall: and when he had 
tasted thereof, he would not drink.” Also Mark xv, 36; Luke 
xxiii, 86; John xix, 29. 

Verses 22, 23, are quoted by Paul and applied to the reject- 
ors and enemies of Christ: Romans xi, 9, 10. 

Verse 25: “Let their habitation be desolate; and let none 
dwell in their tents.” Quoted by the Apostle Peter, and 
applied to Judas Iscariot, the betrayer of Christ, (Acts i, 20:) 
“For it is written in the book of Psalms, Let his habitation be 
desolate, and let no man dwell therein.” Also Psalm cix, 8: 
“Tet his days be few, and let another take his office;” is quoted 
by Peter, in the same place, of Judas: “His bishoprick, [or 
office,] let another take.” These solemn anathemas upon the 
persecutors of our Lord shed light upon the gloomy horrors of 
his sufferings. 

Many other descriptions of Messiah’s humiliation might be 
given, but these will amply suffice, as specimens, to indicate 
the evangelical character of the Psalms, with respect to the 
views set forth of the person, the office, and the history of 
Christ. The reader must keep in mind the peculiarity of Mes- 
sianic prophecy in the Old Testament ; namely, that it is gen- 
erally thrown in and interwoven with matters which have an 
historical application to the writer or to his times. The condi- 
tion of the writer, and his state of mind at the time of writing, 
as before intimated, became suggestive, under the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit, of those higher, ulterior, and divine truths. 
The circumstances and feelings of the writer would seem to 
have some resemblance to those in which Messiah would after- 
ward be placed, and hence they became, in some sort, the 
sensible media through which the Holy Spirit suggested and 
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conveyed those distinct and clear visions of Christ. So clear 
were their conceptions of Christ, that their language applied to 
him in the days of his flesh without alteration, and with won- 
derful literalness. It must not be supposed that the New Tes- 
tament writers applied their quotations from the prophets of 
the Old Testament in a higher, more spiritual, or more evan- 
gelical sense than that in which the ancient prophets them- 
selves understood them; nor in a sense different from that 
which the Holy Spirit intended who inspired those prophets. 
On the contrary, the New Testament application of passages 
thus quoted, is the legitimate application. ‘We cannot think,” 
says the learned Dr. Allix, of the last century, “the Jews were - 
so void of judgment as to imagine that the apostles, or any one 
else, had a right to produce the simple words of the Old Testa- 
ment, and to urge them in any other sense than what was 
intended by the writer, directed by the Holy Ghost. It must 
be his sense as well as his words, that should be offered for 
proof to convince a reasonable man. But we see that the Jews 
did yield to such proofs out of the Scripture concerning the 
Messiah. They must then have believed that the true sense of 
such places was the literal sense in regard to the Messiah, 
whom God had in view in his inditing of these books; and 
that it was not literal in respect to him [who first uttered, or 
recorded it, and] who seems at first sight to have been intended 
by the prophecy.” 


PART LI. 


THE PSALMS CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED; WITH 
HISTORICAL INTRODUCTIONS. 
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THE PSALMS 
CHRONOLOGICALLY ARRANGED. 


——— i 


INTRODUCTION TO PSALM XC. 


PSALM OF MOSES. 


Wuen the children of Israel left Egypt it appears they antici- 
pated a short journey to Canaan, and a speedy settlement in 
that “ goodly land.” During the first two days of their jour- 
ney they proceeded in a direction to strike the great caravan 
route from Egypt to Canaan, which leads along the southeast- 
ern shore of the Mediterranean, and might have been traversed 
in a few days. But, as this would have brought them directly 
into the country of the Philistines, the most warlike and power- 
ful of the Canaanitish nations, who inhabited the plain country 
on the southwest of Canaan ; and as the Israelites were yet an 
undisciplined multitude, unused to war, unacquainted with the 
plans of Providence, unorganized and unprepared for the great 
purposes of their national destiny, it pleased Divine wisdom to 
thwart this expectation, and lead the people in another way. 
Moses, therefore, was commanded to take a southern and partly 
a retrograde march, which brought the Israelites, on the third 
day, to the western shore of the Red Sea. (Numbers xxxiii, 
5-7; Exodus xii, 37, and xiii, 18, and xiv, 1-3.) From thence 
they passed the sea, and in just two months from the exodus - 
from Egypt they reached Sinai, and encamped in the broad 
valley before that mountain. Exodus xix, 1-2. Here they 
remained a year and five months, while they received the law 
of God through the hands of Moses. Being now supplied with 
a full moral, ecclesiastical, and judicial code, and thus organ- 
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ized, both as a Church and a nation, they broke up their 
encampment at Horeb on the twentieth day of the second 
month of their ecclesiastical year, (answering to the former 
part of our May,) and resumed their march toward Canaan. 
Their route lay along the western shore of the gulf of Akaba 
to the head of that pulf. and thence northward through the 
great valley called, in the Hebrew and by the modern Arabs, 
“the Arabah.” It is the valley that connects the gulf of 
Akaba with the basin of the Dead Sea and the valley of Jor- 
dan. From Horeb to Kadesh-barnea, according to the slow 
rate of travel by camels, (which is about two and a third miles 
per hour,) it was anciently reckoned “eleven days journey,” 
(Deuteronomy i, 2;) but the unwieldy multitude of the Israel- 
itish nation, with their flocks and herds, their children, and 
immense luggage, were nearly four wiehthis 3 in, making the dis- 
tance. At last, however, they arrived at Kadesh- arnea, a 
place (not then a city) at the extreme ‘south of the Promised 
Land, in the borders of the Edomitish territories in Arabia 
Petrea. The site of Kadesh is supposed, by Dr. Robinson, to 
be marked by the great fountain now called by the Arabs Ain 
ad-Theidbeh. It is a copious watering-place, and very valuable 
in that inhospitable desert. Here they halt, and from this 
point twelve spies are sent out, one for each tribe, to examine 
the condition of the land and its inhabitants. Forty days were 
spent in searching out the land from the borders of Arabia 
to Mount Lebanon, and the spies returned to the camp with 
full information of all the facts, and laden moreover with speci- 
mens of the goodly productions of the soil. The spies all con- 
curred in giving a good report of the fertility of the soil and 
the richness of the country ; but ten of them assured the people 
that the inhabitants of the country were so numerous, so war- 
like, so well defended by walled cities, and led on by such 
giant champions in war, that it was impossible to conquer 
them. This was simply the conclusion to which their fears 
and their unbelief had led them, and their imagination aug- 
mented the real dangers and difficulties a thousand-fold. Caleb 
and Joshua were the only persons out of the twelve spies that 
withstood the dangerous counsel of the ten. They admitted 
the facts as stated by the ten spies, but denied the validity of 
their conclusion. The people of the land were indeed numer- 
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ous, and tall, and warlike, and fenced in with high city walls; 
but the invincible argument against all these discouragements 
was, “If the Lord delight in us, then will he bring us into this 
land, and give it us; a land which floweth with milk and 
honey. Only rebel not ye against the Lord, neither fear ye 
the people of the land; for they are bread for us: their defence 
is departed from them, and the Lord is with us: fear them 
not.” Numbers xiv, 8, 9. 

In vain did they try to hush the murmurings of the people. 
The contagious fears of the ten spies had spread throughout 
the assembly, and dismay and terror seized upon all hearts. 
The exhortations and remonstrances of Caleb and‘Joshua only 
served to exasperate the excited multitude, who even attempted 
to stone these faithful witnesses. Cries and murmurs now 
arose from all parts of the camp of Israel. Bitterly did they 
regret that they ever left Egypt, or that they had not died in 
the desert. In the transports of their grief they mutinied 
against Moses and against God, and proposed to elect a captain 
and return into Egypt. 

The storm of revolution had now reached its height. Moses 
and Aaron, unable to control the spirit of the people, fell on 
their faces to the earth, and Joshua and Caleb rent their 
clothes. In the midst of the tumult and confusion the lumin- 
ous cloud, the symbol of the Divine presence, appeared at the 
door of “the tabernacle of the congregation.” Thither Moses 
_ repaired, and interceded for his people. It was the purpose of 
God to destroy them, and raise up a nation from the family of 
Moses; but the fervent intercessions of that holy man prevailed, 
and the Lord changed the sentence of instant death to that of 
banishment and wandering in the desert forty years, till all the 
adult members of the nation should die. 

“ And the Lord spake unto Moses and unto Aaron, saying, 
How long shall I bear with this evil congregation, which mur- 
mur against me? . . . Say unto them, <As truly as I live, saith 
the Lord, as ye have spoken in mine ears, so will I do to you: 
your carcasses shall fall in this wilderness; and all that were 
‘numbered of you, according to your whole number, from twenty 
years old and upward, which have murmured against me, doubt- 
less ye shall not come into the land, concerning which I sware 
to make you dwell therein, save Caleb the son of Jephunneh, 
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and Joshua the son of Nun. But your little ones, which ye 
* said should be a prey, them will I bring in, and they shall 
know the land which ye have despised. But as for you, your 
carcasses, they shall fall in this wilderness. And your children 
shall wander in the wilderness forty years, and bear your whore- 
doms, until your carcasses be wasted in the wilderness. After 
the number of the days in which ye searched the land, even forty 
days, (each day for a year,) shall ye bear your iniquities, even 
forty years, and ye shall know my breach of promise. I the 
Lord have said, I will surely do it unto all this evil congrega- 
tion, that are gathered together against me: in this wilderness 
they shall be consumed, and there they shall die.” Numbers 
xiv, 26-85. 

The condition of the Israelites was now deplorable indeed. 
The irrevocable decree had gone forth. They stood upon the 
borders of the land for which they had long sighed, to which 
all their thoughts had turned, in dreams and in wakeful hours, 
for many ages, as to their future home and resting place; and 
now, as the long-deferred hope was about to be realized, as the 
cup of happiness was about to be placed to their lips, it is sud- 
denly dashed away and broken, and the gloomy horrors of a 
hopeless desert-life opened up before them. Even this reprieve 
of forty years was a mercy. Their wickedness had been great, 
and of this they became at length conscious, when the tumult 
of passion had subsided. The thoughts of going back to 
wander and die in the frightful deserts of Arabia Petrea, were 
appaling. They even preferred to face their Canaanitish ene- 
mies, notwithstanding their disparaging odds of numbers and 
streneth; and if they had been disobedient in the first instance 
in refusing to go forward and possess the land, they are equally 
so now in resolving, contrary to the Divine sentence, to advance, 
and attack their foes. The mountains north of the Israelitish 
camp were the most inaccessible for an army, or a caravan, of 
any in Arabia. They could be threaded only by three notable 
and very difficult passes, which were at this time strongly 
guarded by the hostile Canaanites, whose troops were hovering 
around at prudent distances from the Hebrew camp. Contrary 
to the stern remonstrance of Moses, the Israelites now attempt 
to force these passes, and open their way into the land of 
Canaan. As Moses had forewarned them, they were defeated 
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and driven back. Spiritless and sad, with a bold, insulting 
enemy hanging upon their rear, they now relinquish all hopes 
of entering the goodly land, and take up their retrograde 
march into. the recesses of the desert. Nothing now remains 
for them but the certainties of a life of privation and suffering, 
profitless and vain: cut off prematurely, on account of sin, they 
can truthfully say, 


“All our days are passed away in thy wrath; 
We spend our years as a tale that is told.” 


It was under these circumstances that Moses is reputed to 
have written the ninetieth Psalm. Read Numbers xii, 16; 
xlil; Xv. 


PSALM XC. 


ON THE SHORTENING OF MAN’S LIFE, AFTER THE MURMURING. 
IN THE WILDERNESS. 

Moses speaketh of God’s providence, 1; of his eternal Godhead, 2; and complain- 

eth of human fragility, 3-6; and of the Divine chastisements, 7-9; and of the 


brevity of human life, 10,11; he prayeth. for the knowledge and sensible experi- 
ence of God’s good providence, 12-17. 


1 1A Prayer of ? Moses the man of God. . 


1 Lord! *thou hast been our dwelling-place *in all gen- 
erations. 
2 Before >the mountains were brought forth, 
Or ever thou hadst formed the earth and the world, 
Even from everlasting to everlasting, thou art God. 
3 Thou turnest man to destruction ; 
And sayest, °Return ye children of men. 
4 For 4a thousand years in thy sight 
Are but as yesterday * when it is past, 
And as a watch in the night. 


1 Or, A Prayer, being a Psalm of Moses. b Pr. 8, 25, 26. 
2De. 83. 1. ¢ Ge..8. 19. Ee. 12. 7. 
aDe. 88. 27. Ez, 11. 16, 42 Pe, 3. 8. 


3 Heb. in generation and generation. 4 Or, when he hath passed them, 
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5 Thou carriest them away:as with a flood; 

They °are as a sleep: 

In the morning ‘they are like grass which ° otewcte up, 
6 In ¢the morning it flourisheth, and groweth up; 

In the evening it is cut down, and withereth. 

7 For we are consumed by thine anger, 

And by thy wrath are we troubled. : 
8 Thou "hast set our iniquities before thee, 

Our ‘secret sins in the light of thy countenance. 
9 For all our days are * passed away in thy. wrath: 

We spend our years ‘as a tale that is told. 

10 °The days of our years are threescore years and ten; 
And if by reason of strength they be fourscore years, 
Yet is their strength labour and sorrow; 

For it is soon cut off, and we fly away. 
11 ‘Who knoweth the power of thine anger ? 
Even according to thy fear, so is thy wrath. 
2 So teach us to number our days, 
That we may °apply our hearts unto wisdom. 

13. Return, O Lord! how long? 

And let it 'repent thee concerning thy servants. 

4 O satisfy us early with thy mercy! 

That ™we may rejoice and be glad all our days. 

15 Make us glad according to the days wherein thou hast 

afflicted us, 
And the years wherein we have seen evil. 

16 Let "thy work appear unto thy servants, 
And thy glory unto their children. 

17 And °let the beauty of the Lorp our God be upon us, 
And Pestablish thou the work of our hands upon us; 
Yea, the work of our hands establish thou it. 


e Ps, 73, 20. 6 Heb. turned away, ® Heb. cause to come, 
f Ps, 108. 15. Is. 40. 6. 7 Or, as a meditation. 1De, 82, 86, 

5 Or, is changed. 8Heb. As for the days of our m™Ps, 85. 6. 

g Ps, 92.7. Job 14. 2 years, in them are seventy Hab. 8. 2 

h Ps, 50. 21. Je, 16. 17. years, o Ps, 27. 4, 


iPs. 19, 12, k Ps, 89. 4. PIs, 26, 12, 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALM XCI. 


PSALM OF MOSES. 


In the preceding Introduction we have seen the Israelites 
driven back from the borders of Canaan into the wilderness, to 
wander up and down until all that generation, from twenty 
years old and upward, should die. Their wanderings were 
mostly confined to Arabia Petrea. If they went south of this, 
and east of the Red Sea, we have no knowledge of the fact. 
Several of the encampments, set down in Numbers xxxiii, are 
identified as belonging’ to the district of Arabia Petrea, and 
none have as yet been ascertained to be beyond that limit. 
That they did not go beyond this desert, on the east, appears 
further evident from the fact that after the expiration of their 
thirty-eight years of wandering they found themselves a second 
time at Kadesh, the memorable place where they had formerly 
rebelled ; a place situated west of the mountains of Edom, 
which diay now desired permission to pass, in order to approach 
the promised land on the southeast. 

The character of the desert over which they wandered for 
thirty-eight years, is described by travellers as particularly 
gloomy and inhospitable. It is generally mountainous, with 
but here and there a valley, a dell, a water course, or a foun- 
tain, with herbs, or grass, or shrubs, or perhaps a scanty growth 
of palm. The central part of this desert is a plateau of ele- 
vated land, traversed by rugged, barren hills of limestone rock, 
with a Eparteial coyering of flint. In the southern part only, 
at the apex of the peninenls of mount Sinai, appear the lofty 
and sublime granite mountains of Sinai and Horeb, rising from 
the awful solitudes of the desert in cheerless and fenile gran- 
deur. None but Arabs and the hardy animals of the desert can 
subsist in these regions, and these only sparsely. 

Among the perils of the desert life must be reckoned the 
’ exposure to venomous serpents and reptiles, with which Arabia 
Petrea is infested. On the east of this desert, and at the south- 
ern limit of Canaan, is a hill, or a chain of hills, called in 
Scripture the “ascent of Acrabbim,” or Addl of scorpions. It is 
probably the same as the northern section of the mountains of 
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Arabah. It was in this region that the Israelites were bitten 
by serpents, and died as a judgment for their murmurings and 
impieties. Numbers xxi, 4-9. The miracle did not consist in 
creating the serpents for the occasion, but in causing them to 
come forth from their dens at that particular time and in such 
vast numbers. Moses afterward warns the people not to forget 

God, “who,” says he, “led thee through that great and terrible 
- wilderness, wherein were fiery serpents, and scorpions, and 
drought, where there was no water.” Deuteronomy viii, 15. 
This seems alluded to in Psalm xci, 13. 

The younger generation of the Israelites, who were under 
twenty years, whom God had promised to bring into the land, 
had witnessed the divine judgments upon the rebellious Israel- 
ites at Sinai, (Exodus xxxii, 28; Numbers iii, 4;) at Taberah, 
(Numbers xi, 1-3 ;) at Kibroth-hattaavah, (Numbers xi, 33, 345) 
at Kadesh-barnea, (Numbers xvi, 24~35 ;) and still later in the 
valley of Arabah, near mount Hor, (Numbers xxi, 4-8;) and 
after the sentence had been passed upon that evil congregation, 
to return from their station at Kadesh, and wander and die in 
the desert, it would be but natural for the excepted junior por- 
tion to yield to the influence of fear, and, together with their 
sires, to despair of ever reaching the goodly land. The impres- 
sions of dread and terror at what they had witnessed, might 
tempt them to give up their trust in Divine Providence. The 
diseases, the plagues, the miraculous agencies, the venomous 
serpents, the fatigues and privations which had cut off so many, 
and were appointed to waste and destroy the entire adult por- 
tion of the people, would appal all hearts, and might lead the 
unwary and ignorant to suppose that God was evilly disposed, 
and would make no distinction between the good and the bad. 

“As the ninetieth Psalm,” says Mr. Peters, a respectable 
Biblical scholar of the last century, “appears calculated for 
those who were to die in the wilderness, so the ninety-first 
Psalm seems evidently designed for those who were to survive 
his threatened devastation, and whom, therefore, he arms against 
the fear of death by a religious trust in God; with the promise - 
of a miraculous protection to such as trusted in him. Both 
Psalms seem to have been composed soon after the irrevocable 
decree was passed, (Numbers xiv,) which condemned one part 
of them, ‘all who were numbered from twenty years old and 
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upward,’ to a lingering death in the wilderness, and their little 
ones to a forty years’ wandering for their fathers’ sins; but 
with a gracious promise, however, that they should at length 
obtain an entrance into the land of Canaan. Both parties, 
therefore, stood in need of support and consolation, though of 
a different kind; and we find it given to them in these two 
Psalms.” 


PSALM XCL 


TO ENCOURAGE FAITH IN DIVINE PROVIDENCE, AFTER THE 
SENTENCE PRONOUNCED UPON THE ISRAELITES IN THE 
DESERT. 

The safety of those who make the Most High their refuge, 1-13; their reward, 14-16, 

! He* that dwelleth in the secret place of the Most High 
Shall ‘abide under the shadow of the Almighty. 

* T will say of the Lorn, He is my refuge and my fortress: 
My God; in him will I trust. 

3 Surely he shall deliver thee from the snare of the fowler, 
And from the noisome pestilence. 

4 He shall cover thee with his feathers, 
And under his wings shalt thou trust: 
His truth shall be thy shield and buckler. 

5 Thou ’shalt not be afraid for the terror by night; 
Nor for the arrow that flieth by day ; 

6 Nor for the pestilence that walketh in darkness ; 
Nor for the destruction that wasteth at noonday. 

7 A thousand shall fall at thy side, 
And ten thousand at thy right hand ; 
But it shall not come nigh thee. 

8 Only ° with thine eyes shalt thou behold 
And see the reward of the wicked. 

9 Because thou hast made the Lorn, which ts my refuge, 
Even the Most High, thy habitation ; 

10 There ‘shall no evil befall thee, 

Neither shall any plague come nigh thy dwelling. 


a Pg, 27, 5, b Job 5, 19, &c. Ps, 112. 7. ¢ Ps. 87. 84. Mal. 1.5. 
1 Heb. lodge. Ps, 17. 8 Pr. 8, 23, 24, Is. 48, 2. dJob 5,19, Pr. 12. 21, 
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11 For ¢he shall give his angels charge over thee, 
To keep thee in all thy ways. 

12 They shall bear thee up in their hands, 
Lest ‘thou dash thy foot against a stone. 

13 Thou shalt tread upon the lion and * adder: 
The young lion and the dragon shalt thou trample under 

feet. 

14 Because he hath set his love upon Me, 
Therefore will I deliver him: 
I will set him on high, 
Because he hath known my name. 

15 He &shall call upon Me, and I will answer him: 
I? will be with him in trouble; | 
I will deliver him, and ‘honour him. 

16 ‘With *long life will I satisfy him, 
And show him my salvation. 


e Ps, 84, 7. and 71.8. Mat. 4. 6. 2 Or. asp. i1 Sa, 2. 80. 
Lu. 4.10, 11. He. 1, 14. & Ps. 50. 15. 3 Heb. length of days, Pr. 8.2. 
fJob 5, 28, Ps, 87. 24, hb Is, 43, 2. 


INTRODUCTION TO PSALM XI. 


PSALM OF DAVID. 


Psalm xi appears first in the list of David’s sacred com- 
positions, and properly dates the epoch of his early struggles 
and persecutions. Saul had now reigned thirty-two years, 
and while his kingdom was beset with hungry enemies from 
without, he himself was suffering from a disease which often 
betrayed him into a frenzied melancholy, sometimes rising 
even to madness. 

The Spirit of God, by which he had achieved all the suc- 
cesses of his previous reign, was now, in consequence of his 
obstinate self-will and pride, which had arrayed his administra- 
tion against the genius of the Theocracy, withdrawn from him, 
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while the stern predictions of Samuel had announced the 
overthrow of his house. Under these circumstances he was 
prepared to look with an evil eye upon any officer of his king- 
dom whom personal merit, or fortunate circumstances, might 
elevate to public distinction. 

Six years before, (according to Dr. Hales, which accords also 
with Bishop Horsley’s admirable criticism on the date,) David 
had slain Goliath—an act which had filled the nation with 
admiration of the youth, and had introduced him to the court 
of Saul. In their festive songs on that. occasion, the general 
joy and gratitude betrayed the people into extravagant enco- 
miums upon the youthful champion, and they extolled his mili- 
tary prowess far above that of the king himself. This impru- 
dent demonstration of joy aroused the jealous spirit of Saul, 
who “from that day forward eyed David.” (1 Samuel xviii, 9.) 
Previous to this event, Samuel had, in a private way, and by 
the order of Jehovah, anointed David to be king over Israel ; 
and when his achievements had now brought him before the 
tribes, and made him the theme of popular song, Saul quickly 
beheld in him the rival of his throne and the supplanter of his 
house. The enthusiasm of the people, however, had so elevated 
the young hero, and his important services to the state had 
left such a deep impression upon all hearts, that Saul was 
forced for awhile to disguise his real enmity, and conducted, 
toward the innocent object of his hatred, with consummate 
duplicity and hypocrisy. Under pretence of advancing him 
to honour, Saul now removed David from the court to the 
camp, (1 Samuel xviii, 12, 13,) and placed him in a series of 
the most difficult and perilous circumstances. His hope was 
that David would fall by the sword of the enemy; or that his 
inexperience would lead to faults that would degrade him in 
the eyes of the nation, and thus make him an easy prey to his 
own atrocious designs. The death of Goliath had checked and 
intimidated, but had not subdued the Philistines, and a state of 
predatory warfare still existed between them and the Israelites. 

Under these circumstances, David was appointed “ captain 
over a thousand” men, and preparations were made for a more 
vigorous prosecution of the war. To inflame his ardour, and 
to induce him at once to engage with the enemy, Saul offered 
him the hand of Merab, his daughter, as the reward of success- 
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ful valour. With these temptations to perilous adventure, 
David went forth in his new vocation, and while his sword 
everywhere triumphed over his foes, his prudence won still 
more upon the confidence of the nation. He returned to his 
master, crowned with fresh honours, and Saul, frustrated in his 
infamous hopes, in the sequel meanly violated his word, and 
gave Merab to another. (1 Samuel xviii, 19.) Subsequently to 
this, a fresh plot for the ruin of David was laid, similar to the 
former, and another daughter of the king was offered David 
in marriage. Again David returns triumphant, with more 
than the stipulated pledges of his valour, and Saul, unable to 
evade his promise a second time, gave him the hand of Michal. 

Not long after this, the Philistines, headed by the lords of 
the five principalities, invaded again the territories of Israel, 
and David, on this occasion, exhibited such proofs of military 
skill as signalized him above all the officers of Saul. 

Hitherto the nefarious designs of Saul had been thwarted, 
and he beheld the rising fortunes of the son of Jesse with 
increasing jealousy and alarm. He now saw that God had 
espoused the cause of his rival, and prospered him in all his 
ways. Even Michal, whom he had hoped to use as an instru- 
ment to ensnare David, had forsaken the cause of her father, 
and espoused the pretensions of her husband from the force of 
a sincere affection. Despairing, at length, of compassing his 
ends by artifice and concealment, Saul threw off all disguise, , 
and openly gave orders “to Jonathan ‘his son, and to all his 
servants, that they should kill David.” It does not appear that 
Saul was apprized at this time of the strong affection which 
subsisted between David and Jonathan; and to the fidelity of 
their brotherly covenant David now owes his life. Shocked at 
so unjust a command, Jonathan hastened to apprize David of 
his danger. For “ Jonathan, Saul’s son, delighted much in 
David; and Jonathan told David, saying, ‘Saul, my father, 
seeketh to kill thee; now therefore I pray thee, take heed to 
thyself until the morning, and abide in a secret place, and hide 
thyself: and I will go out and stand beside my father in the 
field where thou art, and I will commune with my father of 
thee; and what I see, that will I tell thee.’” 1 Samuel xix, 2, 3. 

Here dates the rupture between Saul and David. Here 
begin properly the open persecutions of Saul, and David’s life 
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ot wandering and of sufferings. The decree had now gone 
forth against him, and the long pent-up jealousies of Saul 
had broken over all restraints of privacy and of prudence. 
Psalm xi, as appears from verse 1, seems to date at the occa- 
sion of Jonathan’s advice to David.to flee to a place of safety 
till he could have one more interview with his father. 


PSALM XI. 


WHEN DAVID WAS ADVISED TO FLEE TO THE MOUNTAINS. 


David encourageth himself in God, 1; complaineth of the faithlessness and treachery 
that prevailed at Saul’s court,2, 3; deciareth his faith in the providence and justice 
of God, 4—7. 
I To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 
1 In *the Lorp put I my trust: 
Howsay ye to my soul, “Flee as a bird to your moun- 
tain?” 
2 For, lo! ¢the wicked bend their bow, 
They ‘make ready their arrow upon the string, 
That they may ‘privily shoot at the upright in heart. 
3 If ¢the foundations be destroyed, 
What can the righteous do? 
4 The fLorp is in his holy temple, 
The Lorn’s $ throne is in heaven: 
His "eyes behold, his eyelids try, the es of men. 
5 The Lorp itrieth the righteous: 
But the wicked and him that loveth violence his soul 
hateth. 
6 Upon ‘the wicked he shall rain *snares, 
Fire and brimstone, and ‘a horrible tempest: 
This '!shall be the portion of their cup. 
7 For the righteous Lorp ™loveth righteousness ; 
His "countenance doth behold the upright. 


a Ps. 56. 11. f Hab. 2. 20. 2 Or, quick burning coals, 

b See 1 Sam. 26. 19, 20. g Ps. 2. 4.. Isa. 66, 1. Matt. 3 Or, a burning tempest. 

e Ps. 64. 8, 4. 5.34, Acts 7.49. Rey. 4. 2. 1 See Gen. 48. 84. 1Sam. 1.4 

d Ps. 21. 12. h Pg, 83, 18. Ps, 75. 8. 

1 Heb. in darkness. iGen. 22.1. Ja. 1.12. m Pg, 45, 7. 

e Pg, 82. 5. k See Gen. 19. 24. n Job 86, 7. Ps. 83,18, 1 Pet, 8.13 


10 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALM LIX. 


PSALM OF DAVID. 


While David remained in concealment, Jonathan, true to 
his promise, obtained an interview with his father, and remon- 
strated with him against so unjust an act as putting to death 
one who had been the saviour of the nation, who had rendered 
such important service to the king, and who, on all occasions, 
had conducted himself with virtue and magnanimity. The 
well-timed words of Jonathan moved the relentings of the 
king, and “he hearkened unto the voice of Jonathan, and 
Saul. sware, ‘As the Lord liveth he shall not be slain.’” 
1 Sam. xix, 4-6. David was hereupon restored to favour, and 
“was in the presence of Saul as in times past.” 

Again the Philistines, the sleepless enemies of Saul, invaded 
the land, and David was once more summoned to take the 
field. New perils, to him, were but new occasions for the dis- 
play of that genius which had already marked him out as at 
once the favourite and the champion of the tribes. Each suc- 
cessive emergency of the nation had, hitherto, developed his 
resources, by giving to him new opportunities and a wider 
scope of action, and had advanced him step by step, till his 
name already overshadowed every officer. of the realm, and 
excited, as we have seen, the deadly jealousies of the crown. 
In the pending war David engaged with characteristic ardour. 
He met his enemies, and “slew them with a great slaughter, 
and they fled from him.” 1 Sam. xix, 8.. The enemy repulsed, 
and the duties of the camp being ended, David once more 
returns to his family, and to the court of Saul. 

As might have been expected, the recent victory, followed 
by the universal joy of the nation, while it added fresh laurels 
to the name of David, recalled and aggravated the jealousy of 
Saul. Eyeing him one day, as David sat playing on his harp 
for the diversion of the king, the spirit of enmity rose above 
all restraint, and Saul hurled his javelin at David; but David 
avoided the missile, and fled from the house. He was now con- 
vinced of Saul’s settled intention to killhim. ‘No faith whatever 
could be henceforward placed in his promise or his oath of friend- 
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ship. Saul also knew that the act could not be recalled, or the 
step retraced, or his real purpose longer disguised. He there- 
fore once for all threw off the mask, and despatched officers and 
men to surround David’s house, and to arrest him. In this at- 
tempt he had hoped to be seconded by the treacherous charac- 
ter of Michal, to whom he sent a command to deliver up her 
husband. But herein he was disappointed. Michal loved Da- 
vid, and this affection now triumphed over family pride and 
paternal authority. Through a window, in a basket, she let 
him down outside the city wall, and he escaped. Hour after : 
hour she deceived the messengers of Saul with feigned preten- 
ces, and kept them in waiting, till David should have time to 
retire beyond the reach of his pursuers. 1 Samuel, xix, 9-16. 
It was on occasion of his house being beset by the officers of 
Saul and of his narrow escape, that he writes Psalm lix. 


PSALM LIX. 


/ 
ON THE SOLDIERS OF SAUL SURROUNDING THE HOUSE OF 
; DAVID TO TAKE HIM. 


David prayeth to be delivered from his enemies, 1-5; he complaineth of their cruelty, 
6-7; he trusteth in God,8-10; he prayeth against them, 11-15; he praiseth 
God, 16, 17. 


To the chief Musician, 1Al-taschith, Michtam [Destroy not. A golden Psalm] 
of David; ? when Saul sent, and they watched the house to kill him. 


1 Deliver *me from mine enemies, O my God! 
*Defend me from them that rise up against me. 
2 Deliver me from the workers of iniquity, 
And save me from bloody men. 
3 For, lo! they lie in wait for my soul: 
The > mighty are gathered against me; 
Not for my transgression, nor for my sin, O Lorp! 
4 They run and prepare themselves without my fault: 
Awake *to help me, and behold. 


1 Psa. 57, title. 3 Heb. set me on high. ¢1Sam. 24. 11. 
21 Sam. 19. 11. b Psa, 56. 6. 4 Heb. to meet me. Psa, 85, 98, 
a Psa, 18. 48, & 44, 28, 
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5 Thou therefore, O Lorp God of hosts! (the God of 
Israel) 
Awake to visit all the heathen: 
Be not merciful to any wicked transgressors. Selah! 
They return at evening: 
They make a noise like a dog, 
And go round about the city. 
7 Behold, they belch out with their mouth ; 
Swords are in their lips: 
For “Who,” say °they, “doth hear ?” 
8 But thou, O Lorn! shalt laugh at them; 
Thou shalt have all the heathen in derision. 
9 Because of his strength will I wait upon thee: 
For God is *my defence. 
10 The God of my mercy shall & prevent me: 
God shall let "me see my desire upon *mine enemies. 
11 Slay ‘them not, lest my people forget: 
Scatter them by thy power ; 
And bring them down, O Lorp our shield! 
12 Yor ‘the sin of their mouth and the words of their lips 
Let them even be taken in their pride; 
And for cursing and lying which they speak. 
13 Consume 'them in wrath; 
Consume them, that they may not be: 
And ™let them know that God ruleth in Jacob 
Unto the ends of the earth. Selah! 
14 And at evening let them return; 
And let them make a noise like a dog, 
And go round about the city. 
15 Let them "wander up and down "for meat, 
* And grudge if they be not satisfied. 


6 


d Psa. 57. 4, Pro. 12. 18. h Psa. 54, 7. d& 92.11. & 112.8. m Psa, 83, 18, 

e Psa, 10. 11,18. See Job 22.18. & Heb. mine observers, Psa. See Job 15. 28, 

f 1 Sam. 19. 16. Psa. 2. 4. 56. 2. 7 Heb. to eat. 

5 Heb. my high place.Ps. 62.2. 1 S80 Gen, 4. 12, 15. Or, If they be not satis- 

& Psa. 21. 8. Or, go beforeme. Pro. 12. 18, & 18. 7, Seed, then they will stay alt 
—Hd, i Psa, 7. 9. night. ; 
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16 But I will sing of thy power; 
Yea, I will sing aloud of thy mercy in the morning: 
For thou hast been my defence and refuge in the day 
of my trouble. 
7 Unto thee, °O my strength! will I sing; 
For God is my defence, and the God of my mercy. 


o Exod. 15, 2. 


INTRODUCTION TO PSALM LVI. 


PSALM OF DAYID. 


In his flight from Saul, David came to Ramah, a city in the 
southwest of Benjamin, the abode of Samuel, and rehearsed 
to the prophet all that had transpired. From Ramah they 
then removed to Naioth, a place within or near the suburbs of 
Ramah, where David continued some time with Samuel. Da- 
vid well knew that no power in the kingdom could shelter him 
from the vengeance of Saul, unless it were the great personal 
influence of this prophet of God. It was Samuel that first 
anointed Saul, and afterward confirmed him in his kingdom; 
and to his counsels and admonitions both the king and the 
people were accustomed to render the profoundest respect. 
According to the genius of the Hebrew theocracy, the prophet, 
as the plenipotentiary of Jehovah, held a rank above the 
magistrate, and even the regular priesthood, so that his word, — 
when given as the oracle of God, became the supreme law of 
the land. Samuel was a universally accredited prophet of 
God; in earlier life, too, he had officiated as judge, or supreme 
magistrate of all the tribes: and, both in his civil and prophetic 
character, he was venerated and beloved by the nation. Under 
these circumstances, David hoped to find with Samuel a refuge 
from the fury of Saul. In this, however, he was doomed 
to disappointment. Three successive despatches from Saul 
arrived at Naioth, with orders to arrest David, and, after them, 
Saul himself appeared ; but all were frustrated by the singular 
interposition of God. 1 Samuel xix, 18-24. 
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Though delivered for the present from his persecutor, David 
clearly saw, by the daring of these abortive attempts, that Saul 
had lost his veneration for the sacred authority of Samuel, 
whose extreme age, (being now about ninety years old), proba- 
bly unfitted him for any active interference with publig affairs. 
No power in the kingdom could now open an asylum for the 
fugitive prince, or avert the vindictive jealousy of Saul, and 
David beheld with dismay the perilous strait to which he was 
reduced. Whither now should he flee? Should he leave his 
native land, the covenant people, to dwell an exile with some 
heathen nation? In the distress and perplexity of his condi- 
tion, he sees no other avenue of escape; and yet, before he 
adopts this desperate alternative, though he had often proved 
the faithlessness of Saul, he resolves to make one more effort 
to sound his feelings and test his intentions. Contrary to all 
evidences of the. past, he still hopes that the violent measures 
of the king might have been induced by his malady, and a 
more placable temper might, as on former occasions, return 
with the periodical abatement of his disorder. This forlorn 
hope, now to be put to the test, was all that alleviated the dis- 
mal prospect of exilement. 

Leaving “ Naioth in Ramah,” therefore, David now returned, 
and cautiously sought an interview with Jonathan. They met 
as brothers, and with many affecting pledges of mutual affec- 
tion. The plan is consummated, and Jonathan again under- 
takes the delicate business of sounding the mind of his father. 
The result of this well-managed plan decided the position of 
all parties. It now became evident; beyond hope of recall, 
that the enmity of Saul was settled and implacable. The mild 
and just remonstrance of Jonathan was answered by the javelin 
of Saul, which he always kept about his person, both as a scep- 
tre and a weapon of defence. It was at a public feast at the 
New Moon, and upon receiving this indignity, “Jonathan 
arose from the table in fierce anger, and did eat no meat the 
second day of the month; for he was grieved for David, be- 
cause his father had done him shame.” 

The day following, Jonathan repaired to the field where 
David lay concealed, to inform him of the hopeless state of 
affairs. The last resort had failed; the feelings of Saul were 
more keenly incensed by the friendly overtures of Jonathan, 
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and the time had now arrived when David must depart, to lead 
the life of a fugitive and an exile. The two brothers now 
embrace each other, and give vent to their anguish in a flood 
of tears. “*Go,’” says Jonathan, “‘in peace, forasmuch as we 
have sworn both of us in the name of the Lord, saying, “ The 
Lord be between me and thee, and between my seed and thy 
seed forever.” And he arose and departed; and Jonathan 
went into the city.” 1 Samuel xx. 

Upon leaving Jonathan, David proceeded to Nob, a “city of 
the priests,” situated a little northeast of Jerusalem. Here he 
had hoped to obtain a supply of provisions of Ahimelech, the 
high priest; but he, as is common‘in Oriental families, had no 
stores of prepared food, and therefore, gave him only a few 
loaves of the sacred, or “shew bread,” which was kept on 
the golden table, before the holy place. (Leviticus xxiv, 5-9.) 
These, with the sword of Goliath, David took, and hastened his 
flight to the city of Gath. 1 Sam. xxi, 1-10. 

Gath was a chief city of the Philistines, and the capital of 
one of the five principalities, situated somewhere in the south- 
_ ern district of Philistia. Its exact site has long been lost. It 
had signalized itself in the wars with Israel, was the native 
city of the giants, and had acquired the celebrity of a cham- 
pion city of the Philistines. The reasons of David’s going to 
Gath do not appear obvious. It was certainly a bold, if not a 
rash procedure. He could not hope to escape recognition. 
The fall of Goliath was still fresh inthe minds of the people, 
and since that event David had signalized himself in frequent 
battles with the Philistines, and by as frequent victories. And 
yet, among this very people, to whom his name was already a 
terror, and in this very city whose pride and vaunting he had 
humbled more than any other, he now sought refuge. He had 
tried the friendly mediations of Jonathan, and the prophetic 
and judicial authority of the name of Samuel, and had found 
that by these he could neither appease nor avert the wrath of 
Saul. The high priest, Ahimelech, was equally impotent to 
stay the gathering storm. ‘The spies of Saul were everywhere, 
and whither should he flee? A friendly nation would be re- 
quired to surrender him up a prisoner to his master, or be 
declared by Saul the open enemies of Israel. The Philistines 
were already at war with Israel; and Saul was too much in fear 
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of them to pursue David thither. The Philistines, on the other 
hand, certainly had powerful reasons for wishing to detain 
David among them, to win him, if possible, to their cause, or, 
at least, to secure his friendly neutrality. Besides, Achish, king 
of Gath, as appears from the whole history, was personally well 
disposed toward David, and seems himself to have been a man 
of liberal and generous mind. The Philistines were not a 
savage people. They were distinguished for their enterprise 
in agriculture and in inland trade, with some connection with 
foreign commerce through the ports of Joppa and Gaza, and for 
the general arts of civilisation as known in those times. In 
these respects, as well as in the arts of war, they were far in ad- 
vance of the Israelites. These considerations would naturally 
have their bearing upon the mind of David; and though in a 
religious view we cannot commend the act of taking refuge 
among a heathen people, yet, politically considered, it is one 
of those bold measures of which an intrepid soul is capable in 
perilous times. 

His arrival at the court of Achish, though an occasion of 
much surprise, seemed not unacceptable to the king, who, per- . 
ceiving the advantages resulting from the friendship of David, 
received him with complaisance, and would gladly have re- 
tained the illustrious exile. But not so with his courtiers. 
They looked upon David with suspicion and an evil eye, and 
represented to the king the danger of entertaining him who 
was destined one day to fill the throne of Israel and who al- 
ready, as the nation’s champion, was king in the hearts of the 
people. “Is not this David the king of the land?” say they. 
“Did they not sing one to another of him in dances, saying: 


‘Saul hath slain his thousands, 
And David his ten thousands?’ ” 


David soon perceived himself the victim of a powerful con- 
spiracy, and from the intrigues and accusations of his enemies 
he saw no means of escape. He heard of the representations 
made to the king, and dreaded the effect they might produce. 
“And David laid up these words in his heart, and was sore 
afraid of Achish the king of Gath.” 1 Samuel xxi, 11-12. 
Cut off from all human help, and environed by enemies, he 
now turns his prayer plaintively to God. 
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PSADTMOGLV GE 


WHEN DAVID WAS WITH THE PHILISTINES IN GATH. 


David, praying to God in confidence of his word, complaineth of his enemies, 1-7 ; 
he professeth his confidence in God's word, and reneweth his vows and praises, 
8-13. 


To the chief Musician upon Jonath-elem-rechokim, 1 Michtam of David, [or, 
Concerning the silent dove among strangers. A golden Psalm of David;] 
when the Philistines took him in Gath. 


1 Be ? merciful unto me, O God! 
For man would swallow me up; 
He fighting daily oppresseth me. 
2 Mine “enemies would daily swallow me up; 
For they be many that fight against me, O thou Most 
High! 
$ What time I am afraid, I will trust in thee. 
4 In God I will praise his word, 
In God I have put my trust ; 
I¢will not fear what flesh can do unto me. 
5 Every day they wrest my words: 
All their thoughts are against me for evil. 
6 They ‘gather themselves together, 
They hide themselves, they mark my steps, 
When °they wait for my soul. 
7 Shall they escape by iniquity ? 
In thine anger cast down the people, O God! f: 
8 Thou ftellest my wanderings: 
Put thou my tears into thy bottle: 


Are &they not in thy book ? 
9 When I cry unto thee, then shall mine enemies turn 
back : 
This I know; "for God is for me. 
1 See Psa. 16. c Psa. 118.6. Isa. 81.8, f See Job 14. 16. 
a Psa. 57. 1. Heb. 13. 6. & Mal. 3. 16. 
2 Heb. observers. Psa, 54. 5. d Psa. 59. 8. & 140. 2. h Rom. 8. 81. 


b Psa. 57. 8. e Psa, 71. 10. 
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10 In God will I praise his word; 
In the Lorp will I praise his word. 
U In God have I put my trust; 
I will not be afraid what man can do unto me. 
12 Thy vows are upon me, O God! 
I will render praises unto thee. 
13 For ‘thou hast delivered my soul from death: 
Wilt not thou deliver my feet from falling, 
‘That I may walk before God in «the light of the living? 


i Ps, 116. 8. « Job 83. 80. 


INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS CXLIT AND XXXTYV. 


PSALMS OF DAVID. “ 


The condition of David at the court of Achish had become 
perilous in the extreme. Against the malign assaults of his’ 
enemies he could oppose no successful defence, while the ears 
of the king were daily filled with the most deadly insinuations. 
All his movements were closely watched, and his words wrest- 
~ ed and perverted. 


“Every day they wrest my words: 

All their thoughts are against me for evil, 

They gather themselves together, 

They hide themselves, they mark my steps.”— Psalm lvi, 5, 6. 


Thus he complains. Achish, though at first unwilling to 
believe the accusations of David’s enemies, was not uninflu- 
enced by them. His favourable regard to David had hitherto 
overawed the conspirators, and deterred them from their pur- 
pose, but it became at length too evident that this precarious 
protection could no longer be trusted. To escape without the 
royal permission was impossible, as every avenue of the palace 
and the city was watched. Every rational means of defence 
or explanation was exhausted, and he seemed now ready to 
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fall a prey to his enemies, without a friend to assert his inno- 
cence, or to pity his misfortunes. His own inimitable lan- 
guage is the fittest description of his forlorn state : 


“T looked on my right hand, and beheld, 

But there was no man that would know me: 

Refuge failed me—no man cared for my soul.” 
Psalm exlii, 4. 


As a last device for his escape David feigned himself mad, 
or, as there is some reason to believe, in a fit of epilepsy, and 
with idiotic vacancy drew marks upon the door of the gate, 
“and let his spittle fall down upon his beard.” This expedient 
had the desired effect. The king—whether really deceived by 
the artifice, or, penetrating the design of David, was willing to 
second his wishes—reprimanded his officers for introducing to 
his court a madman, or one subject to such fits, and gave orders 
for his dismissal. He was accordingly released, with permission 
to go at large, and immediately made good his retreat across 
the plain, eastward, to the mountains of Judah, and took up his 
abode in the famous cave of Adullam. 

The situation of the cave of Adullam is not clearly deter- 
mined: ‘The city bearing that name stood among the low hills 
west of the mountains of Judah; but the features of the coun- 
try in that vicinity do not admit of a cave of such dimensions 
as answer to the facts in the Sacred History concerning the 
eave of Adullam, For about seven hundred years tradition 
has pointed out the cave of Adullam, about six miles southwest 
of Bethlehem. Here, by the side of a ravine, is a natural cavern, 
so vast and complicated that it has never been fully explored; 
the natives fearing lest they should be lost in the perfect laby- 
rinth of apartments and passages. It is probable that this is 
the cave to which David fled. With this cave, in the vicinity 
of his native city, he might have become somewhat familiar in 
the more romantic years of his youth; and in its recesses he 
might hope for a temporary concealment and repose. Finding 
himself once more in safety, he sits down and rehearses. in 
song the perils and the gracious deliverances of the past. 
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PSALM CXLII. 


IN THE CAVE OF ADULLAM, AFTER DAVID HAD ESCAPED 
FROM GATH. 


David showeth that in his trouble all his comfort was in prayer unto God. 
1 Maschil of David, [or, A Psalm of Instruction, By David,] a Prayer when 
he was in the Cave. 
1 T cried unto the Lorp with my voice ; 
With my voice unto the Lorp did I make my suppli- 
cation. 
2T poured out my complaint before him ; 
I showed before him my trouble. 
3 When ?my spirit was overwhelmed within me, 
Then thou knewest my path. 
In *the way wherein I walked 
Have they privily laid a snare for me. 
4*T looked on my right hand, and beheld, 
But ‘there was no man that would know me: 
Refuge *failed me—no man “cared for my soul 
5 J cried unto thee, O Lorp! 
I said, “Thou *art my refuge. 
And fmy portion £in the land of the living.” 
6 Attend unto my cry; 
For I am "brought very low: 
Deliver me from my persecutors ; 
For they are stronger than I. 
7 Bring my soul out of prison, 
That I may praise thy name: 
The ‘righteous shall compass me about ; 
For ‘thou shalt deal bountifully with me. 


1 Pga. 57, title. d See Job 19. 18. f Psa. 16. 5. Lam. 8, 24, 
a Psa. 102, title. Isa. 26. 16. 3 Heb. perished from & Psa. 27. 18. 

b Psa. 148. 4. me. Psa. 116. 6. 

¢ Psa. 140. 5. 4 Heb. sought after my 1 Psa. 84. 2. 

2 Or, Look on the right hand, soul, k Psa. 18. 6. 


and see. Psa. 69. 2”. e Psa. 46. 1. 
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PSALM XXXIV. 


IN THE CAVE OF ADULLAM, AFTER DAVID HAD ESCAPED 
FROM GATH. 


David praiseth God, and exhorteth others thereto by his experience, 1-8; they are 
blessed that trust in God, 9,10; he exhorteth to the fear of God, 11-14; the 
privileges of the righteous, 15-22. 


1 A Psalm of David when he changed [i. e. after he had changed] his behaviour 
before Abimelech, [7. e. Achish,] who drove him away, and he departed. 


1 T will *bless the Lorp at all times: 
His praise shall continually be in my mouth. 
? My soul shall make her boast in the Lorp: 
The ‘humble shall hear thereof, and be glad. 
3 O 4magnify the Lorp with me! 
And let us exalt his name together. 
4 I sought the Lorn, and he heard me, 
And delivered me from all my fears. 
5 They “looked unto him, and were lightened : 
And their faces were not ashamed. 
6 This ‘poor man cried, and the Lorp heard him, 
And saved him out of all his troubles. 
7 The » Angel of the Lorp ‘encampeth round about them 
that fear Him, 
And delivereth them. 
8 O F taste and see that the Lorp is good! 
Blessed !is the man that trusteth in him! 
9 O ™fear the Lorp, ye his saints! 
For there is no want to them that fear him. 


11Sam. 21.18. d Psa. 69. 80. Lu. 1.46. hb Dan. 6. 22. Heb. 1. 14. 

a Eph. 5.20. 1 Thess. 5.18. © Mat. 7. 7. iSee Gon. 32.1,2. 2Ki.6.17. Ze.9.8 
2 Thess. 1. 8. 2 Or, flowed. k 1 Pe. 2. 8. 

b Jer. 9.24. 1 Cor. 1. 81. f Psa, 8. 4. 1 Psa. 2. 12. 


¢ Psa. 119. 74. &2 Sam. 22. 1. m Ppa. 31. 28. 
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10 The "young lions do lack, and suffer hunger ; 
But °they that seek the Lorp shall not want any good 
thing. 
11 Come, ye children, hearken unto me! 
I Pwill teach you the fear of the Lorp. 
12 What 4man is he that desireth life, 
And loveth many days, that he may see good ? 
13 Keep thy tongue from evil, 
And thy lips from "speaking guile. 
14 Depart ‘from evil, and do good; 
Seek tpeace, and pursue it. 
15 The "eyes of the Lorp are upon the righteous, 
And his ears are open unto their cry. 
16 The Yface of the Lorp is against them that do evil, 
To “cut off the remembrance of them from the earth. 
17 The righteous cry, and *the Lorp heareth, 
And delivereth them out of all their troubles. 
18 The ¥ Lorp is nigh ‘unto them “that are of a broken . 
heart ; 7 
And saveth ‘such as be of a contrite spirit. 
19 Many “are the afflictions of the righteous; 
But the Lorp delivereth him out of them all. - 
20 He keepeth all his bones: 
Not ? one of them is broken. 
21 Evil °shall slay the wicked ; 
And they that hate the righteous shall be ‘desolate. 
*2 The Lorp ‘redeemeth the soul of his servants ; 
And none of them that trust in him shall be desolate. 


t Job 4. 10, 11. v Ley. 17. 10. Jer. 44. 11. 4 Heb. contrite of spirit. 

o Psa. 84. 11. Amos 9, 4. aSee Job 5.19. 2 Ti. 8. 11, 12. 

Pp Psa. 82. 8. w See Job 18. 17. b John 19. 86. 

q1 Pet. 8. 10, 11. x Psa. 145. 19, 20. ¢ Psa. 24. 23, 

v1 Pet. 2. 22. y Psa. 145. 18. 5 Or, guilty. 

8 Psa. 87. 27. Isa. 1. 16, 17. 3 Heb. to the broken of 4 Gen. 19.16. 2 Sam. 4.9. 1 Ki 
t Rom. 12,18. Heb. 12. 14. heart. 1. 29. Psa. 71.28. Lam. 8, 58. 


uJob86.7 Psa, 88.18 1Pet. 8,12. 2 Isa, 57. 15, 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS LIT, CIX, XVII, CXL, 
XXXV, AND LXIV. 


PSALMS OF DAVID. 


David now became sensible that, however perilous it 
might be to attempt a residence within his native tribe, the 
danger was greatly enhanced by going abroad. If at home he 
had enemies, there, also, he had friends. True, the protection 
of government had been withdrawn, and he was declared an 
outlaw ; but these violent measures arose solely from the per- 
sonal jealousies of the king, and were as groundless as they 
were relentless and cruel. David had rendered the nation 
important services, of which they were not unmindful. The 
great body of the people were in sympathy with his cause, 
while his enemies were limited to the court and family of Saul. 
His military renown would have placed him at the head of an 
army, had he raised the standard of rebellion ; but from such 
a thought he shrunk’ away with horror. He always looked 
upon Saul not merely as the political head of the tribes, but as 
a king whom Jehovah had anointed, and whom he alone, 
therefore, according to the true spirit of the Theocracy, could 
depose. With these feelings he could offer no resistance to the 
authority of his sovereign, much less dispute with him the title 
to the throne. He determines, therefore, merely to maintain a 
fugitive abode in the mountainous district of Judah, trusting to 
Providence for his protection. With the wild scenery of his 
native hills he was familiar, and he had communed with the 
awful solitude of the deserts of Judah when but a simple shep- 
herd boy. To these gloomy abodes he now commits his way- 
ward and uncertain future. 

‘When the news of David’s return to Adullam had reached 
liig father’s house, they all repaired to the cave. Others also, 
when ‘they learned the place of his retreat, resorted to him, 
chiefly such as misfortune or injustice had weaned from the 
attachments of home. When it is said, that “every one that 
was in distress, and every one that was in debt, and every one 
that was discontented, gathered themselves unto him, and he 
became captain over them,” it must not be inferred that the 
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refuse of the people are here intended. The probability is, 
that injustice and a lax administration had caused many estates 
of the poorer people to be sold, which could not be recovered 
till the year of jubilee, and a disaffection toward government 
widely existed. The men who came to David were generally 
poor, indeed; but, for aught that appears to the contrary, hon- 
ourable, and they subsequently arose to distinction. Four hun- 
dred effective men attached themselves to David at this time. 
It must not be supposed that David meditated an insurrection, 
or was preparing to lead a brigand life. He was himself a 
prince, and had held the highest military rank. It was his 
right to maintain a retinue, or body guard, if he was thus dis- 
posed. Besides, the country was still in a state of war with the 
Philistines, and the southern district was much annoyed by the 
roving bands of Arabia. It was a time when his country and 
his tribe demanded his services. To this call he was not inatten- 
tive. From time to time he offered them such protection as 
was in his power; and though his manner of life was precarious, 
it was still subjected to the rigid rules of justice and of religion. 

The parents of David had now grown old, and as they could 
not longer remain with safety in the dominions of Saul, David, 
with pious care, obtains permission of the king of Moab for 
them to reside under his protection till his own fortunes should 
become more settled. He had now remained some time in the 
cave of Adullam, and is advised by the prophet Gad to remove 
further south, into the more rugged and solitary parts of Judah. 
Accordingly he retreats to the “ Forest of Hareth.” 

The news of David’s return, and of his becoming the leader 
of a band of hardy volunteers, had reached the ears of Saul, 
and excited in him no little anxiety. The movement of David 
appeared to him like premeditated rebellion; and if an insur- 
rection should be excited it was impossible to foretell to what 
extent the disaffection might spread, or who of his subjects he 
could henceforward trust. Already he suspected a conspiracy 
against his own life, and, because none informed him of the 
fact, he distrusted all about him. Calling together his servants 
and the officers of his court, he harangued them in a strain 
congenial to his gloomy forebodings, accusing David of designs 
upon his life and his kingdom; while his subjects, and even 
the members of his court and his own family, connived at the 
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plot and made sympathy with his enemy. By these represen- 
tations, seconded by promises of liberal reward to all who would 
befriend his cause, he endeavoured to draw from them some 
expression of the general sentiments which prevailed on the 
subject, and also information of the plans of David. Saul well 
knew that the public mind reposed confidence in David’s inno- 
cence, and it was known also that Samuel had anointed him 
as Saul’s successor. Few, therefore, were ready to take sides 
against him, or feel sympathy with Saul. With the latter 
much depended on his success in endeavouring to change public 
sentiment with regard to David’s innocence. Nothing but 
calumny and falsehood of the basest sort could effect this. To 
this Saul readily descends, and now accuses David of premed- 
itated regicide and rebellion. His character once blackened, 
the sympathies of the people, which had been David’s bulwark, 
once withdrawn, Saul contemplates an easy conquest. It was 
this infamous policy of Saul and his court, which David deplores 
so frequently in his Psalms, as the leading cause of his bitter 
and protracted misfortunes. 

Among thé officers of Saul was one Doeg, an Edomite, a 
man of worthless character, and of a menial and cruel disposi- 
tion, who was ever ready to execute the basest purposes of 
his master. It happened on David’s flight to Gath, when he 
stopped at Nob, and obtained an interview with Ahimelech, 
the high priest, that Doeg was there. (See Introduction to 
Psalm lvi, p. 151.) Doeg now informs the king that, at that 
time, Ahimelech “inquired of the Lord for David, and gave 
him victuals, and the sword of Goliath.” It was true that 
Ahimelech had yielded to David’s requests at the time, suppos- 
ing him to be engaged in some business for Saul, but it was 
not true that he had inquired of the Lord for him, or that he 
was in any wise privy to his plans. The speech of Doeg, how- 
ever, was received with a greedy credulity, and inflamed the 
fevered mind of Saul. The high priest, and with him all his 
house, were now summoned to appear before the king, who 
roughly charges them with conspiracy. In vain did Ahime- 
lech assert his ignorance of the fact, and his innocence of the 
erime of a conspiracy. His sentence was already decreed, and 
his doom prepared. The ferocious king orders his guards to 
fall upon him, and upon all the household of the priests. 

11 
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Shocked at so atrocious: an act, the guards refused to obey. 
The priests of the Lord were holy persons, and they had been 
condemned without evidence of guilt, or even due form of 
trial. Such an act had never been known in Israel. But the 
king was not to be deterred from his purpose. There was one 
in his service, who was ever ready to fulfil all his wishes, and 
who feared not to murder even the priests of God. Turning 
to Doeg, he repeats the command: “ ‘Turn thou, and fall upon 
the priests.” And Doeg, the Edomite, turned and fell upon 
the priests, and slew on that day fourscore and five persons 
that did wear a linen ephod.” But the vengeance of Saul was 
not yet satiated. By a process of reasoning, bordering on 
insanity, he involves the city of Nob in the alleged conspiracy 
of Ahimelech, and, resolving to take exemplary vengeance on 
all who should manifest sympathy with David, he proceeded at 
once to destroy the -entire city. “And Nob, the city of the 
priests, smote he with the edge of the sword; both men and 
women, children and sucklings, and oxen, and asses, and sheep, 
with the edge of the sword.” Abiathar, the son of Ahimelech, 
alone escaped the general massacre, and fled to David, to 
inform him of the catastrophe of his house, and his native city. 
“JT knew it,” says David, “in that day when Doeg, the Edom- 
ite, was there, that he would tell Saul. I have occasioned the 
death of all the persons of thy father’s house.” 1 Samuel xxii. 
These events made a deep and lasting impression upon the 
mind of David. They revealed, beyond any former example, 
the relentless malice of his enemies, and the danger. to which 
both he and his friends were exposed. His soul was filled with 
grief and horror at the crimes committed, and he beheld, with 
anguish of spirit, that the king, surrounded only by base para- 
sites who dealt in falsehood and deceit, was inaccessible to 
justice or humanity. A heathen courtier, who had neither the 
fear of God, nor sympathy with the Hebrew family, had gained 
an entire ascendency over Saul, and had become his familiar 
companion and confidant. These thoughts find vent in the 
following Psalms. The destruction of the house of the good 
Ahimelech, made humanity stand aghast. Sacrilege, cruelty, 
falsehood, have reached the climax of impious daring, and 
awaken, in David, new apprehensions for himself, his friends, 
and the nation. These he deplores, and solemly execrates. 
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Psalm cix is called emphatically, the imprecatory Psalm. 
It is generally referred to David’s persecution, either by Saul 
or Absalom. If to the former, Doeg is the monster-man exe- 
crated in the Psalm; if to the latter, Ahithophel is the one 
denounced. The probabilities seem decidedly in favour of the 
former hypothesis. It does not appear that Ahithophel calum- 
niated and reproached David, that he “loved cursing,” (verses 
17, 18,) or pursued David with personal malice. He was, in- 
deed, a formidable political enemy, but he was an enemy only 
for political, not personal reasons. On the contrary, Doeg an- 
swers the description of the Psalm, “as face answers to face in 
a glass.” We refer it, therefore, to the persecutions of Doeg. 
For an explanation of the maledictory portions of the Psalm, 
see the article on “ Vindictive Psalms,” in the General Intro- 
duction. In a prophetical view, it relates to Judas Iscariot. 
See section on Messianic Prophecy, in the General Introduc- 
tion. 1 Samuel xxii, 6-28. 


PSALMLTI. 


ON THE DESTRUCTION OF THE HOUSE OF AHIMELECH. 
David describeth and execrateth Doeg, 1-5; the righteous shall laugh at his de- 
struction, 6, 7; David, upon his confidence in God’s mercy, giveth thanks, 8, 9. 


I To the chief musican, Maschil, [7. ¢., a song of instruction,] A Psalm of 
David, when Doeg, the Edomite, came and *told Saul, and said unto him, 
‘David is come to the house of Ahimelech.” 


1 Why boasteth thou thyself in mischief, O mighty 
man ? 
The goodness of God endureth continually. 
2 Thy ‘tongue deviseth mischiefs ; 
Like a sharp razor, working deceitfully. 
3 Thou lovest evil more than good ; 
And ‘lying rather than to speak righteousness. Selah! 
4 Thou lovest all-devouring words, 
*O thou deceitful tongue! 
5 God shall likewise *destroy thee forever, 
He shall take thee away, 


a Ezek. 22. 9, © Psa, 50. 19, 1 Or, And the deceitful tongue! 
b1 Sam, 21, 7, : d Jer, 9, 4, 5, 2 Heb. beat thee down, 
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And pluck thee out of thy dwelling-place, 
And *root thee out of the land of the living. Selah! 
6 The frighteous also shall see, 
And fear, and shall laugh at him: 


7 Lo, this is the man that made not God his strength; 
But trusted in the abundance of his riches, — 
And strengthened himself in his * wickedness. 

8 But I am ilike a green olive tree in the house of God: 
I trust in the mercy of God forever and ever. 

9 I will praise thee forever because thou hast done it: 
And I will wait on thy Name; 
For ‘it is good before thy saints. 


€ Prov. 2. 22. 


& Psa. 58, 10, 
{ Job 22. 19, Psa, 87, 84, Mal. 1. 5. 


bh See Job 386. 19. 
3 Or, substance. 


iJer. 11.16. Hos. 14. 6. 
k Psa. 54. 6. 


PSALM OCIX. 


ON THE DESTRUCTION OF THE HOUSE OF AHIMELEOH. 


David complaineth of his slanderous enemies, and execrateth them, 1-15.; he showeth 


their sin, 16-20; complaining of his own misery, he prayeth for help, 21-29; 
he promiseth thankfulness, 30, 31. 


1 To the chief musician, A Psalm of David. 


1 Hold *not thy peace, O God of my praise! 
2 For the mouth of the wicked 
And the’ mouth of the deceitful’ are opened against me: 
They have spoken against me with a lying tongue. 
3 They compassed me about also with words of hatred ; 
And fought against me without a cause. 
4 For my love they are my adversaries; 
But I give myself unto prayer. 
5 And °they have rewarded me evil for good, 
And hatred for my love. 
6 Set thou a wicked man over him; 
And let *Satan stand at his right hand. 


2 Psa, 83, 1. 


2 Heb. have opened themselves, 
1 Heb. deceit. 


© Psa. 85. 7, 12. 
b Psa, 85.7. John 15, 25. 


3 Or, an adversary. Zech. & 1. 
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7 When he shall be judged, let him ‘be condemned ; 
And ‘let his prayer become sin. 
8 Let his days be few; 
And °let another take his ° office. 
9 Let fhis children be fatherless, 
And his wife a widow. 
10 Let his children be continually vagabonds, and beg: 
Let them seek their bread also out of their desolate 
places. . 
11 Let *the extortioner catch all that he hath; 
And let the stranger spoil his labour. 
12 Let there be none to extend mercy unto him; 
Neither let there be any to favour his fatherless children. 
13 Let ‘his posterity be cut off; 
And in the generation following let their name be 
blotted out. : 
14 Let ‘the iniquity of his fathers be remembered with 
the Lorn; 
And let not the sin of his mother 'be blotted out. 
15 Let them be before the Lorp continually, 
That he may ™cut off the memory of them from the 
earth. 
16 Because that he remembered not to show mercy, 
But persecuted the poor and needy man, 
That he might even slay the " broken in heart. 
As “re ee cursing—so let it come unto him: 
As he delighted not in blessing—so let it be far from 
him. 
‘8 As he clothed himself with cursing like as with his 
garment, 
So let it come ‘into his bowels like water, 
And like oil into his bones. 


4 Heb. go out guilty, or, { Wxod, 22, 24, 1Neh. 4.5, Jer. 18. 23. 
wicked. , & See Job 15. 23. mJob18.17. Psa. 84. 16, 

4 Proy. 28, 9. h Job 5. 5. 0 Psa, 84, 18, 

e Acts 1. 20. i See Job 18. 19, 0 Prov. 14,14. Ezek. 85. 6. 


5 Or, charge. k Exod. 20. 5. 6 Heb. within him. Num. 6, 22, 
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19 Let it be unto him as the garment which covereth him, 
And for a girdle wherewith he is girded continually. 
20 Let this be the reward of mine adversaries from the 
Lorp, 
And of them that speak evil against. my soul. 
21 But do thou for me, O Gop the Lord! for thyname’s sake ; 
Because thy mercy is good, deliver thou me. 
»2 For I am poor and needy, 
And my heart is wounded within me. 
23 T am gone? like the shadow when it declineth: 
I am tossed up and down as the locust. 
24 My ‘knees are weak through fasting ; 
And my flesh faileth of fatness. 
25 T became also a reproach unto them: 
When they looked upon me ‘they shaked their heads. 
26 Help me, O Lorp my God! 
O save me according to thy mercy! 
27 That ‘they may know that this is thy hand; 
That thou, Lorp, hast done it. 
8 Let "them curse—but bless thou: 
‘When they arise—let them be ashamed ; 
But let ‘thy servant rejoice. 
°9 Let “mine adversaries be clothed with shame, 
And let them cover themselves with their own confu- 
sion, as with a mantle. 
30 J will greatly praise the Lorp with my mouth; 
Yea, *I will praise him among the multitude. 
31 For Yhe shall stand at the right hand of the poor, 
To save him from ‘those that condemn his soul. 


P Psa, 102. 11. t Job 87. 7. x Psa. 85. 18, 

4 Heb. 12, 12. u2 Sam, 16. 11, 12. y Psa. 16, 8. 

r Psa, 22, 6, 7. v Isa. 65, 14. 7 Heb. the judges of 
8 Bee Mat. 27. 89. w Psa, 85, 26. his soul. 


Norz.—Peter, in his discourse upon the fall of Judas Iscariot, (Acts i, 20,) 
quotes the 8th verse of this Psalm, as prophetically referring to Judas. The 
word “bishoprick,” in the former passage, meaning no more than charge, 
office. What primarily referred to Doeg, is thus prophetically applied to 
Judas. On the maledictory portions of this Psalm, see page 117, 
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PSALM XVII. 


ON THE DESTRUCTION OF THE HOUSE OF AHIMELECH. 


David, in confidence of his integrity, craveth defence of God against his enemies, 
1-9; he showeth their pride, craft, and eagerness, 10-12; he prayeth against 
ion, 13-14; he declareth his hope, 15. 


{ A Prayer of David. 


1 Hear *the right, O Lorp! 
Attend unto my cry, 
Give ear unto my prayer, that goeth *not out of feigned 
lips. 
2 Let my sentence come forth from thy presence ; 
Let thine eyes behold the things that are equal. 
3 Thou-hast proved my heart; 
Thou * hast visited me in the night; 
Thou ? hast tried me, and shalt find nothing; 
‘I am purposed that my mouth shall not transgress. 
* Concerning the works of men, 
By the word of thy lips I have kept me from the 
paths of the destroyer. 
5 Hold ‘up my goings in thy paths, 
That my footsteps *slip not. 
6 TI ¢have called upon thee, for thou wilt hear me, O 
God! 
Incline thine ear unto me, and hear my speech. 
7 Show °thy marvellous loving kindness, 
O Thou that savest *by thy right hand 
Them which put their trust in thee 
From those that rise up against them! 
8 Keep fme as the apple of the eye, 
Hide ¢me under the shadow of thy wings, 


1 Heb. justice. c Psa. 119. 138. 4 Or, them which trust in thee 
2 Heb. without lips of deceit. 3 Heb. be not moved. —From those that rise up 
a Psa. 16. 7. d Psa. 116, 2. against thy right hand. 

b Job 28. 10. Psa. 26.2. Zech.18.9. © Psa. 31, 21. f Deut. 82.10. Zech. 2. 8. 


Mal. 8. 2,8. 1 Pet. 1. 7, g Ru. 2.12. Ps. 36.7. Mat. 28, 87. 
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9 From the wicked that °oppress me, 
From my ‘deadly enemies, who compass me about. 
10 They "are enclosed in their own fat: 
- With their mouth they ‘speak proudly. 
11 They have now compassed us in our steps: 
They ‘have set their eyes bowing down to the earth; 
12 "Like as a lion that is greedy of his prey, 
And as it were a young lion ‘lurking in secret places. 
13 Arise, O Lorp! ° disappoint him—cast him down: 
Deliver my soul from the wicked, “ which is thy sword: 
14 From men “which are thy hand, O Lorp! 
From men of the world, !which have their portion in 
this life, 
And whose belly thou fillest with thy hid treasure: 
“They are full of children, 
And leave the rest of their substance to their babes. 
15 As for me, ™I will behold thy face in righteousness : 
I shall be satisfied, when I awake, with thy likeness. 


° Heb. waste me, 7 Heb. the likeness of him 10 Or, by thy sword, Is. 10. 5. 

6 Heb. enemies against the soul. (that is, of every oneof 11 Or, by thy hand. 

h Deut. 82. 15. Job 15. 27. them) isas a ion that 1Ps. 73.12. Lu. 16. 25. Ja. 5. 5. 
Psa. 73. 7. desireth to raven. 12 Or, Their children are full. 

i1 Sam. 2.8. Psa. 81, 18. 8 Heb. sitting. m§ee Job 19. 26. 

k Psa, 10, 8-10. ® Heb. prevent his face. 0 Psa. 4. 6, 7. 


PS 2 LIT OA LG. 


ON THE DESTRUCTION OF THE HOUSE OF AHIMELECH. 


David prayeth to be delivered from Saul and Doeg, 1-7; he prayeth against them, 
8-11; he comforteth himself by confidence in God, 12, 18. 


1 To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 


1 Deliver me, O Lorp! from the evil man, 
Preserve me from the ‘violent man; 

2 Which imagine mischiefs in their heart; 
Continually *are they gathered together for war, 


1 Heb. man of violences. ‘ a Psa. 56, 6. 
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3 They have sharpened their tongues like a serpent; 
Adders’ > poison is under their lips. Selah! 

4 Keep *me, O Lorp! from the hands of the wicked; 
Preserve me from the violent man; 
Who have purposed to overthrow my goings. 

> The ‘proud have hid a snare for me, and cords; 
They have spread a net by the way side; 
They have set gins forme. Selah! 

&  Isaid unto the Lorp, “Thou art my God: 
Hear the voice of my supplications, O Lorp!” 

7 O God the Lorp! the strength of my salvation, 
Thou hast covered my head in the day of battle. 

8 Grant not, O Lorp! the desires of the wicked: 
Further not his wicked device; *lest they exalt them- 

selves. Selah! 

9 As for the head of those that compass me about, 
Let °the mischief of their own lips cover them. 

10 Let ‘burning coals fall upon them: 
Let them be cast into the fire; 
Into deep pits, that they rise not up again. 

11 Let not ‘an evil speaker be established in the earth: 
Evil shall hunt the violent man to overthrow him. 

12 T know that the Lorp will maintain the cause of the 

afflicted, 

And the tight of the poor. 

13 Surely the righteous shall give thanks unto thy name: 
The upright shall dwell in thy presence. 


> Psa, 58. 4. Rom. 8. 13. e Psa. 7.16. Prov. 12.18; 18.7%. lished in the earth :—Let 

¢ Psa. 71. 4. f Psa, 11. 6, him be lumted to his over- 

4Psa. 85.7. Jer. 18. 22. 3 Heb. a man of tongue. Or, throw. 

2 Or, let them not be exalted. an ewil speaker, a wicked &1 Kings 8. 45. Pasa. 9. 4. 
Deut. 82. 27. man of violence, be estab- 
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PSALM XXXYV. 
ON THE DESTRUCTION OF THE HOUSE OF AHIMELECH. 


David prayeth for his own safety, and his enemies’ confusion, 1-10; he.complaineth 
of their wrong dealing, 11-21; he pleadeth with God to interpose for him, to the 
confusion of his enemies, and the joy of the righteous, 22-28. 


7 A Psalm of David. 


1 Plead *my cause, O Lorp! with them that strive with 
me: .. 
Fight >against them that fight against me. 
2 Take chold of shield and buckler, 
And stand up for my help. 
3 Draw out also the spear, 
And stop the way against them that persecute me: 
Say unto my soul, “I am thy salvation.” 
* Let ‘them be confounded and put to shame 
That seek after my soul: 
Let them be *turned back and brought to confusion 
That devise my hurt. 
5 Let them be as chaff before the wind: 
And let the Angel of the Lorp chase them. 
6 Let their way be ‘dark and slippery: 
And let the Angel of the Lorp persecute them. 
7 For without cause have they ¢hid for me their net in 
a pit, 
Which without cause they have digged for my soul. 
8 Let »destruction come upon him *at unawares; 
And ‘let his net that he hath hid catch himself: 
Into that very destruction let him fall. 
9 And my soul shall be joyful in the Lorn; 
It ‘shall rejoice in-his salvation. 
aPsa. 43. 1. Lam, 8. 58. f See Job 21. 18. h1 Thes. 5. 8. 


b Exod. 14, 25. 1 Heb. darkness and slip- 2 Heb. which he knoweth 
© Isa. 42. 18. periness. Psa. 78. 18. not of. 
4 Pga. 40. 14, 15. Jer. 23. 12. 


i Psa. 7. 15,16. Prov. 5. 22. 
e Psa. 129. 5. & Psa, 9. 15. k Psa, 18. 5. 
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*) All 'my bones shall say, “Lorp, ™who is like unto 
Thee, 
Which deliverest the poor from him that is too strong 
for him, 
Yea, the poor and the needy from him that oe 
him! 1” 
il *False witnesses did rise up; 
They *laid to my charge things that I knew not. 
2 They "rewarded me evil for good 
To the ‘spoiling of my soul. 
13 But as for me—when °they were sick, my clothing 
was sackcloth: 
I *humbled my soul with fasting ; 
And ?my prayer returned into mine own bosom. 
147. "behaved myself °as though he had been my friend 
or brother: » © 
I bowed down heavily, as one that mourneth for his 
mother. 
15 But in mine ’adversity they rejoiced, 
And gathered themselves together: 
Yea, ithe abjects gathered themselves together against 
me, 
And I knew it not; 
They did "tear me, and ceased not. 
16 With hypocritical mockers in feasts, 
They *gnashed upon me with their teeth. 
17 ~Lorp! how long wilt thou tlook on? 
Rescue my soul from their destructions—my ” darling 
from the lions. 
18 T “will give thee thanks in the great congregation: 
I will praise thee among “ much people. 


1 See Psa, 51. 8. © Job 30. 25. Psa. 69.10,11. 4S8¢ee Job 30. 1, 8, 12. 

m Exod. 15. 11. Psa, 71. 19. 6 Or, afflicted. r Job 16, 9. 

3 Heb. Witnesses of wrong. P Mat. 10. 18. Luke. 10. 6. 8 Psa, 87.12. Lam. 2. 16, 
Psa. 27. 12. 7 Heb. walked. t Hab, 1. 18. 

4 Heb. asked me. 8 Heb. as a friend, as @ 10 Heb. only one. Psa. 22. 20. 

n Ps. 88. 20. Je. 18. 20. John 10, 82. brother to me. u Psa, 22. 25, 81. 


5 Heb. depriving. 9 Heb. halting. Psa. 88.17. 11 Heb. strong. 
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19 Let Ynot them that are mine enemies “wrongfully re- 
joice over me; 
Neither “let ‘them wink with the eye *that hate me 
without a cause. 
20 For they speak not peace ; 
But they devise deceitful matters 
Against them that are quiet in the land. 
21 ‘Yea, they Yopened their mouth wide against me, 
And said, “Aha! Aha! our eye hath seen it.” 
#2 This thou hast *seen, O Lorp! > keep not silence: 
O Lord! be not °far from me. 
23 Stir ¢up thyself, and awake to my judgment, 
Even unto my cause, my God and my Lord! 
24 Judge *me, O Lorp my God! faccording to thy right- 
»  OUSNESS ; 
And let them not rejoice over me. 
*5 Let them not say in their hearts, “Ah! so would we 
have it: 
Let them not say, "We have swallowed him up. 
_ °6 Let ithem be ashamed and brought to confusion to- 
gether 
That rejoice at my hurt: 
Let them be ‘clothed with shame and dishonour ~ 
That 'magnify themselves against me. 
27 Let ™them shout for joy, and be glad, 
That favour my “righteous cause: 
Yea, let them "say continually, Let the Lorp be mag- 
nified, 
Which ° hath pleasure in the prosperity of his servant. 
°8 And Pmy tongue shall speak of thy righteousness 
And of thy praise all the day long. 


v Psa. 18. 4. b Pga, 28. 1. i Psa. 40. 14. 

12 Heb. falsely. Psa, 88, 19. ¢ Psa. 10. 1. k Psa. 109. 29. 

w Job 15.12. Prov. 6,13; 10.10, 4 Psa, 44. 23. 18ee Job 19. 5. 

x Psa, 69,4. Lam, 8.52. John e¢ Psa, 26. 1. m Rom. 12. 15. 1 Cor. 19, 26. 
15. 25. £2 Thes. 1. 6. 14 Heb. righteousness, Pr.8, 18. 

y Psa, 22, 18. & Psa. 27. 12. n Psa. 70. 4. 

z Psa, 40. 15. 13 Heb. Ah, ah, our soul. o Psa. 149, 4, 


a Exod 8,7. Acts 7. 84. h Tam. 2, 16. P Psa, 50. 15, 
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PSALM LXIV. 
ON THE DESTRUCTION OF THE HOUSE OF AHIMELECH. 


David prayeth for deliverance, complaining of his enemies, 1-6; he prophesieth 
their overthrow, and the consequent rejoicing of the righteous, 7-10. 


{ To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 


1 Hear my voice, O God! in my prayer: 
Preserve my life from fear of the enemy. 
* Hide me from the secret counsel of the wicked, 
From the insurrection of the workers of iniquity. 
3 Who * whet their tongue like a sword, 
And ?bend their bows to shoot their arrows, even 
bitter words ; 
4 That they may shoot in secret at the perfect: 
Suddenly do they shoot at him, and fear not. 
5 They ‘encourage themselves in an evil ‘matter: 
They commune *of laying snares privily ; 
They ‘say, “ Who shall see them ?” 
6 They search out iniquities ; 
*'They accomplish ‘a diligent search: 
Both the inward thought of every one of them, and 
the heart, is deep. 
7 But °God shall shoot at them with an arrow ; 
Suddenly ‘shall they be wounded. 
8.So they shall make ‘their own tongue to fall upon 
themselves: 
All that see them shall flee away. 
9 And "all men shall fear, and shall ideclare the work 
of God; 
For they shall wisely consider of his doing. 


a Psa. 11. 2. 

b Psa. 58.7. Jer. 9. 8. 

© Gen. 27. 42. See Prov. 
1. 11. 

1 Or, speech. 

2 Heb. to hide snares. 


d See Job 22, 13. 

8 Or, We are consumed by 
that which they have 
throughly searched. 

4 Heb. @ search searched. 

e Psa. 7. 12, 18. 


5 Heb. their wound 
shall be, 

f Proy. 12. 18; 18. 7: 

& Psa. 81. 11. 

h Psa, 40. 8. 

i Jer. 50. 28. 
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10 The ‘righteous shall be glad in the Lorp, and shall 
trust in him ; 


And all the upright in heart shall glory. 


& Psa. 82, 11. 





INTRODUCTION TO PSALM XXXI. 
PSALM OF DAVID. 


While Doeg was executing the inhuman command of Saul 
upon the priests and citizens of Nob, the Philistines were mak- 
ing incursions into the southern part of Judah, and were plun- 
dering the “threshing floors.” They had advanced as far as 
Keilah, a fortified city lying west of the mountains-of Judah, 
in the border of the great plain of the Mediterranean, about 
twenty miles southwest of Jerusalem, and were fighting against 
it. David, hearing of these movements of the enemy, and 
learning the,distress of the city of Keilah, inquired of the Lord, 
through Abiathar the priest, if he should go down against the 
Philistines. “And the Lord said, ‘Go and smite the Philis- 
tines and save Keilah.’” But David’s men feared to adven- | 
ture from their mountain fastnesses into the open country against 
so powerful an enemy. A second inquiry of the Lord, however, 
evoked a second oracle, assuring David that God would deliver 
the Philistines into his hands. , Encouraged by these responses, 
they now issue forth and advance boldly upon the enemy. 
Complete victory crowns their arms; they deliver Keilah, and 
enrich themselves with the spoils of the vanquished. Fora 
while the ‘citizens of Keilah gratefully tendered to David and 
his men the hospitalities of their city, and paid him all the 
honours due to a deliverer. His honours and’ his repose, 
however, were of short duration. 

The news of this victory flew everywhere upon the wings of 
the wind, and the fame of David and his place of abode were 
once more brought before the mind of the nation. Upon hear- " 
ing that David was in Keilah, Saul exulted in transports of 
joy. He fondly imagined that now, at length, he had secured 
his prey. “God hath delivered him into my hand,” says the 
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infatuated king, “for he is shut in, by entering into a town that 
hath gates and bars.” He doubted not that if he suddenly in- 
vested the city with his troops, the men of the city would deliver 
David into his hands. The unhappy fate of Nob was before 
them, and Saul had reason to suppose that that example would 
strike terror into all cities which should harbour the proscribed 
fugitive. It would have been easy for David to have here 
made a stand against Saul. Keilah was in his power; it was 
a fenced city; his cause was the cause of the people; he was 
the saviour of the nation, and thousands would have rallied to 
his standard. But resistance was not his policy. Having in- 
quired of the Lord the intentions of Saul, and the treacherous 
dispositions of the men of Keilah, he prepares to leave the city. 

David had now experienced a new instance of the ingratitude 
of friends and the power of his enemies. Though he had so re- 
cently rescued Keilah and the surrounding country from utter 
pillage, still they could offer him no protection, and extend to 
him no sympathy or aid. They dreaded the wrath of Saul even 
more than the sword of the Philistines; and Saul himself was 
more intent upon the death of David, than upon the overthrow 
of the enemies of his kingdom. So terror-stricken were the 
cities of Judah, that all gates were now closed against him. 
His friends feared the recognitions of friendship, and his ene- 
mies were in close pursuit. His own words are the fittest de- 
scription of his forlorn state : 


““T was a reproach among all mine enemies, 
But especially among my neighbours, 
And a fear to mine acquaintance : 
They that did see me without fled from me. 
I am forgotten as a dead man out. of mind: 


I am like a broken vessel.” 
Psalm xxxi, 11-12. 


Thus he, who had been the saviour of his country, was cast 
off and shunned by the very people who owed their liberties 
to his valour; while he himself was left to seek.a shelter from 
the fury of his persecutors, wherever he might. His men had 
now increased to about six hundred. Bewildered with the un- 
certainties of the future, they now departed from Keildh, and, 
in the significant language of Scripture, they “ went whither- 
soever they could go.” 1 Samuel xxiii, 1-18. 
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PSALM XXXL. 
WHEN DAVID ESCAPED FROM KEILAH. 


David showing his confidence in God craveth help, 1-6; he reoiceth in his mercy, 
7,8; he prayeth in his calamity, 9-18; he praiseth God for his goodness, 19-24. 


4 To the chief Musician, A Psalm of David. 


1 In *thee, O Lorp! do I put my trust; 
Let me never be ashamed: 
Deliver ’me in thy righteousness. 
2 Bow °down thine ear to me; deliver me speedily: 
Be thou ‘my strong rock, for a house of defence to 
‘save me. 
3 For ‘thou art my rock and my fortress; 
Therefore ° for thy name’s sake lead me, and guide me, 
4 Pull me out of the net that they have laid privily for me; 
For thou art my strength. ~ 
5 Into ‘thy hand I commit my spirit : 
Thou hast redeemed me, O Lorp God of truth! 
6 IT have hated them ¢that regard lying vanities: 
But I trust in the Lorp. 
7 will be glad and rejoice in thy mercy: 
For thou hast considered my trouble ; 
Thou hast »known my soul in adversities ; 
8 And hast not ‘shut me up into the hand of the enemy ; 
Thou ‘hast set my foot in a large room. 
9 Have mercy upon me, O Lorn! for Iam in trouble: 
Mine ' eye is consumed with grief, 
Yea, my soul and my belly. 


a Pea, 22. 5. & 25, 2, & 71. 1. d Psa, 18. 1. 4 John 10, 27. 


Isa, 49, 23. € Psa, 23, 8. & 25. 11. 1 Deut. 82.80. 1Sam. 17. 46 
b Psa, 148, 1. f Luke 23. 46. Acts & 24, 18, 
c Psa, 71, 2. 7. 59. K Psa, 4, 1. & 18. 19. 
1 Heb. to me fora rock of g Jonah, 2, 8. 1Psa. 6. 7. 


strength, 
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10 For my life is spent with grief, and my years with 
sighing : 
My strength faileth because of mine iniquity, 
And ™my bones are consumed. 
11 [ "was a reproach among all mine enemies, 
But °especially among my neighbours, 
And a fear to mine acquaintance: 
They ? that did see me without fled from me. 
12 T 4am forgotten as a dead man out of mind: 
IT am like *a broken vessel. 
13 For 'I have heard the slander of many: 
Fear * was on every side: 
While they ‘took counsel together against me, 
They devised to take away my life. 
144 But I trusted in thee, O Lorp! 
I said, “Thou art my God.” 
15 My times are in thy hand: 
Deliver me from the hand of mine enemies, 
And from them that persecute me. 
16 Make "thy face to shine upon thy servant : 
Save me for thy mercies’ sake. 
17 Let Yme not be ashamed, O Lorp! 
For I have called upon thee: 
Let the wicked be ashamed, 
And let them be ‘silent in the grave. 
18 Let “the lying lips be put to silence ; 
Which speak “grievous things proudly 
And contemptuously against the righteous. 
19 O *thow great is thy goodness, 
Which thou hast laid up for them that fear 


thee; 
m Psa, 82.8. & 102. 8, r Jer, 20. 10. 3 Or, cut of for the grave. 
o Psa. 41. 8. Isa, 58. 4. 8 Jer. 6. 25. & 20.8. Lam.2.22, 1Sam.2.9. Psa. 115. 17. 
o See Job 19. 18. t Mat. 27. 1. w Psa. 12. 3. 
p Psa..64. 8, u Num, 6, 25, 26. Psa. 4.6. and 4 Heb. a hard thing. 18am, 
q Psa. 88. 4, 5. 67.1. 2, 8. Psa. 94.4. Jude 15. 
2 Heb. a vessel that perisheth, v Psa. 25. 2. x Isa, 64, 4. 1 Cor, 2. 9, 


12 
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Which thou hast wrought for them that trust in thee 
Before the sons of men! 

20 'Thou Yshalt hide them in the secret of thy presence 
From the pride of man: 
Thou “shalt keep them secretly in a pavilion 
From the strife of tongues. 

*1 Blessed be the Lorp! 
For *he hath showed me his marvellous kindness in a 

“strong city. 

22 Yor >I said in my haste, 
“T am cut off from before thine eyes 5” 
Nevertheless thou heardest the voice 2 of my esernettes 
When I cried unto thee. 

23 O “love the Lorp, all ye his saints! 
For the Lorp preserveth the faithful, 
And plentifully rewardeth the proud doer. 

24 Be 4 of good cour age, and he shall strengthen your heart, 
All ye that hope in the Lorp! 


y Psa. 27. 5. & 82. 7 5 Or, fenced city. Ps. 116, 11. ¢ Psa. 84.9. 
2 Job 5. 21. b Isa, 88, 11,12. Lam. 8. 54. @ Psa, 27, 14. 
a Psa. 17. 7. Jonah 2, 4, 

So a ep ere 


INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS LIV AND XII. 
PSALMS OF DAVID. 


When David had escaped from Keilah he recrossed the cen- 
tral ridge of Judah, and again sought refuge in the caves and 
woods of the wild and inaccessible mountains which flank the 
western shores of the Dead Sea. His first halt was in the wil- 
derness of Ziph, a section of the desert of Judah, lying east 
of that village, and adjacent to it, about twenty-three miles 
south of Bethlehem. While encamped here in a wood, Jona- 
than, learning his place of concealment, came to him, “and 
strengthened his hand in God.” The two brothers here renew 
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their former covenant, and with many comforting words did 
Jonathan revive the spirit of David. The mutual affection 
and fidelity of these two brothers has scarcely a parallel upon 
the page of history. On the part of Jonathan there was a 
magnanimity far above the selfish imperfections of our nature. 
Jonathan was the intended successor. of his father, the heir 
apparent to the crown... According to the Hebrew Theocracy, 
God alone possessed the right to appoint and to depose the 
king, and the king ruled as the deputy or viceroy of Jehovah. 
Jonathan knew that by the hands of Samuel, the undisputed 
prophet of God, David had been anointed the successor of 
Saul. By this act the hopes of Jonathan, with respect to the 
crown, were totally cut off, and he knew that upon the death 
of his father the dynasty would be transferred from the house 
of Saul to that of David. But in all this his piety acquiesced; - 
and in seeking the prosperity of the house of David he acted 
up to the sublime genius of the Hebrew constitution and laws. 
Thus he proved himself worthy of a throne by showing himself 
superior to it. Their interview in the wood of Ziph was their 
last one. About four years later Jonathan fell in battle on 
Mount Gilboa. 

On Jonathan’s departure from Ziph, the treacherous Ziphites 
sent an embassy to Saul, at Gibeah, informing him of David’s 
haunt, and urging him to hasten thither, and they would “ de- 
liver him into the king’s hand.” The heart of Saul was over- 
joyed at these tidings, as they not only awakened new hopes 
of arresting David, but discovered among the people some 
sympathy in his cause. In his reply to the infamous embassy 
of the Ziphites, he betrayed all the imbecility and the vindic- 
tiveness of his nature. He directs them to return and watch 
the movements of David closely, while he himself would follow 
with a detachment of soldiers. The Ziphites return accordingly 
in haste, and Saul soon follows with a sufficient force to appre- 
hend him; but David, meantime, receives information of these 
movements, and retires four or five miles further south, to the 
wilderness of Maon. . 

Finding himself again betrayed, and the rock of the desert 
no longer a safe asylum, he again turns his thoughts plaintively 
and confidingly to God. 1, Samuel xxiii, 13-24. 
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PSALM LIV. 


ON THE TREACHERY OF THE ZIPHIMS TO DAVID. 


David, complaining of the Ziphims, prayeth for salvation, 1-3; upon his confidence 
in God's help he promiseth sacrifice, 4—7. 


{ To the chief Musician on Neginoth, Maschil, [2. ¢., after the music of stringed 
instruments, a Psalm of instruction,] A Psalm of David, * when the Ziphims 
came and said to Saul, “Doth not David hide himself with us?” 


1 Save me, O God! by thy name, 
And judge me by thy strength. 
2 Hear my prayer, O God! 
Give ear to the words of my mouth. 
3 Yor *strangers are risen up against me, 
And oppressors seek after my soul: 
They have not set God before them. Selah! 
4 Behold, God is my helper: 
The > Lorp is with them that uphold my soul. 
5 He shall reward evil unto *mine enemies: 
Cut them off °in thy truth. 
6 | will freely sacrifice unto thee: 
I will praise thy name, O Lorp!. ‘for it is good. 
7 For he hath delivered me out of all trouble: 
And *mine eye hath seen his desire upon mine enemies. 


11 Sam, 23. 19, & 26. 1. 2 Heb. those that observe d Psa, 52, 9. 
a Psa, 86. 14. me, Psa. 5. 8. e Psa. 59. 10. and 
b Psa, 118, 7. ¢ Psa, 89, 49. 92. 11. 
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PSALM XIL 


ON THE HYPOCRISY AND FALSEHOOD WHICH PREVAILED 
THROUGH THE CORRUPT INFLUENCE OF SAUL’S COURT. 


David, destitute of human comfort, craveth help from God, 1-2; he comforteth 


himself with Gods judgments on the wicked, and confidence in God’s tried 
promises, 3-8, 


To the chief Musician,! upon Sheminith, [¢. ¢. upon the octave, or bass, the 
lowest and gravest tone in music,] A Psalm of David. 


1* Help, Lorp; for *the godly man ceaseth ; 
For the faithful fail from among the children of men. 
2 They speak vanity every one with his neighbour: 
With ? flattering lips and with “a double heart do they 
speak. 
3 The Lorp shall cut off all flattering tips, 
And the tongue that speaketh * proud things ; 
4 Who have said, “ With our tongue will we prevail ; 
Our lips *are our own: who is lord over us?” 
5 “Vor the oppression of the poor, for the sighing of 
the needy, 
Now ¢will I arise,” saith the Lorp; 
“T will set him in safety frm. him that * puffeth at him.” 
6 The words of the Lorp are ‘pure words: 
As silver tried in a furnace of earth, purified seven times. 
7 Thou shalt keep them, O Lorp! 
Thou shalt preserve ‘them from this generation forever. 
8 The wicked walk on every side, 
When “the vilest men are exalted. 


1 Psa. 6, title, 4 Heb. great things. 18am. 42 Sam. 22, 81. Prov. 80.5. 
2 Or, Save. 2.8. Psa. 17.10. Dan. 7 Heb. him: that is, every 
a Isa, 57. 1. Mic. 7. 2. 7. 8, 25. one of them. 

b Jey 9 8 Rom. 16. 18, 5 Heb. are with us. 8 Heb. the vilest of the 
3 Heb. a heart and a c Exod. 8.7, 8. Isa. 33. 10. sons of men are ete 


heart, 1 Chron. 12. 83. 6 Or, would ensnare him. alted, 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALM XXII. 


PSALM OF DAVID. 


About five miles south of Ziph was the ancient city, or vil- 
lage, of Maon, situated on a conical hill, surrounded by a rich, 
arable country, especially on the north and west. On the east, 
toward the Dead Sea, at no great distance, joins the desert of 
Judah, called, in this section, “the desert of Maon.” To this 
place David retreated, to avoid the treacherous Ziphites, and 
thither Saul hastily pursues him. The open country about 
Maon, where the mountains flare out into broad basins and 
upland valleys, was favourable to the pursuit of Saul, and 
highly dangerous to David. At first David had taken lodge- 
ment in the open country, (1 Samuel xxiii, 24,) but, on the 
arrival of Saul with his soldiers, he retreated to a hill, and took 
shelter in a rocky cave. The emissaries of the Ziphites had so 
closely watched htm, and the movements of Saul had .been so 
rapid and cautious, that the retreat of David was discovered, 
and the hill on which he lay concealed was surrounded by the 
soldiers of Saul, before he was apprized of his danger. He 
soon, however, saw his perilous position; the companies of 
Saul invested him on all sides; and before the last avenue of 
escape should be closed up, it is said of him, emphatically, that 
“he made haste to get away for fear of Saul.” 

It is probable, however, that escape was now impossible. 
All the circumstances of the account go to show that David was 
completely in the power of his enemy, and that he was perfectly 
aware of his condition. All he could now do was to elude, for 
the present, the observation of the enemy, who was making 
slow and cautious advances toward the summit of the hill. 

How long he remained. in this suspense between life and 
death, we know not; probably, however, for several hours— 
perhaps a night or two was thus spent. David was fully con- 
vinced of the fruitlessness of any attempt to escape; and from 
the shedding of blood in his own defence, he always, during all 
his persecutions by Saul, recoiled with horror. Nothing was 
now left him but hope in God. God might; even now, deliver 
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him; and, with his eye on his pursuers, he waits for succour 
from above. Psalm xxii describes the life-struggle of a soul in 
the jaws of death, surrounded by furious and strong enemies, 
(compare verses 12-16, with 1 Samuel xxiii, 26,) overwhelmed 
with their reproaches, self-despairing, crying out to God alone 
plaintively, bitterly, appealingly, confidingly. In the midst of 
his agony, God appears for his relief. The Philistines have 
made new irruptions upon the’ border of Israel; the kingdom 
is thrown into sudden alarm; just now a messenger arrives 
with the intelligence; not a moment is to be lost. Saul aban- 
dons the pursuit of David, and hastens back to protect his fron- 
tier against these old and deadly enemies of the Hebrew name. 
The latter part of the Psalm, from verse 22, seems to have been 
written when the hope of deliverance had reached the perse- 
cuted exile. 1 Samuel xxiii, 24-28. 

This Psalm is also prophetic of Messiah’s humiliation. (See 
section on Messianic Psalms.) 


PSALM-X XII. 


WHEN DAVID WAS SURROUNDED BY THE SOLDIERS OF 
SAUL AT MAON. 


David complaineth in great discouragement, 1-8; he prayeth in great distress, 9-21 ; 
he praiseth God for gracious deliverance, 22-31, 


J To the chief Musician, upon Aijeleth Shahar, [upon, or after, the hind of 
the morning,] A Psalm of David. 

1 My *God! my God! why hast thou forsaken me? 
Why art thou so far ‘from helping me, 
And from >the words of my roaring ? 

2O my God, I cry in the daytime—but thou hearest 

not; 

And in the night season, and *am not silent. 

3 But thou art holy, . 
O thou that inhabitest °the praises of Israel! 

4 Our fathers trusted in thee: ; 
They trusted, and thou didst deliver them. 


a Mat. 27. 46. b Heb. 5. 7. © Deut. 10, 21. 
1 Heb. from my salvation, 2 Heb. there is no silence to me. 
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5 They cried unto thee, and were delivered: 
They ‘trusted in thee, and were not confounded. 
6 But I am °a worm, and no man; 
A freproach of men, and despised of the people. 
7 All they that see me laugh me to scorn: 
They *shoot out the lip, they shake the head, saying, 
8 “ We ‘trusted on the Lorp that he would deliver him: 
Let ‘him deliver him, *seeing he delighted in him.” 
9 But ‘thou art he that took me out of the womb: 
Thou ‘didst make me hope when I was upon my 
mother’s breasts. 
10 T was cast upon thee from the womb: 
Thou !art my God from my mother’s belly. 
Jl Be not far from me; for trouble is near; 
For there is "none to help. 
12 Many ™bulls have compassed me: 
Strong bulls of Bashan have beset me round. 
13 They ‘gaped upon me with their mouths, 
As a ravening and a roaring lion. 
14 T am poured out like water, 
And "all my bones are ’out of joint: 
My °heart is like wax; 
It is melted in the midst of my bowels. 
15 My Pstrength is dried up like a potsherd; 
And ‘my tongue cleaveth to my jaws; 
And thou hast brought me into the dust of death. 
16 Hor 'dogs have compassed me ; 
The assembly of the wicked have enclosed me: 
They * pierced my hands and my feet. 


d Psa, 25. 2,8. Isa, 49.28, i Psa, 91, 14. 8 Heb. opened their mouths against me, 


Rom. 9, 88, 5 Or, if he delight in him. Job 16.10. Psa, 85.21, Lam. 2, 16. 
e Job 25. 6, Isa, 41. 14, k Psa, 71. 6. n Dan. 5. 6. 
f Tsa. 58. 3, 6 Or, keptest me in safety. % Or, sundered. 
& Mat. 27. 89. lTsa. 46. 3; 49. 1. oJosh 7.5, Job 23. 16. 
3 Heb. open. 7 Heb. not a helper. P Prov. 17. 22. 


h Job 16,4. Psa. 109. 25. m™ Deut. 82.14. Psa. 68,80. 4aJob 29.10. Lam. 4.4, John 19, 28. 
4 Heb. rolled himself on the Ezek, 89.18, Amos4,1, 1¥ Rev. 22, 15. 
LORD, Mat. 27. 48. 8 Mat. 27, 85. 
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17 T may tell all my bones: 
They ‘look and stare upon me. 
18 They "part my garments among them, 
And cast lots upon my vesture. 
19 But be Ynot thou far from me, O Lorp! 
O my strength, haste thee to help me. 
20 Deliver my soul from the sword; 
My “darling from the “power of the dog. 
21 Save “me from the lion’s mouth; 
For *thou hast heard me from the horns of the uni- 
corns. 
2 T ywill declare thy name unto ?my brethren: 
In the midst of the congregation will I praise thee. 
23 “Ye *that fear the Lorp, praise him ; 
All ye the seed of Jacob, glorify him ; 
And fear him, all ye the seed of Israel! 
*4 For he hath not despised ner abhorred the affliction 
of the afflicted ; 
Neither hath he he his face from pea 
But > when he cried unto him, he heard. 
25 My °praise shall be of thee in the great congregation : 
I ¢ will pay my vows before them that fear him. 
26 The *meek shall eat and be satisfied: 
They shall praise the Lorp that seek him: 
Your heart ‘shall live forever. 
27 All &the ends of the world shall remember and turn 
unto the Lorp: 
And "all the kindreds of the nations shall worship 
before thee. 
28 For ‘the kingdom is the Lorp’s: 
And he is the governor among the nations. 


t Luke 28. 27, 85. y Heb. 2.12. Psa. 40. 9. e Ley. 7: 11, 12,15, 16. Psa. 
u Luke 28, 34, z John 20.17. Rom. 8, 29. 69. 82. Isa. 65, 18. 

v Psa. 10. 1. a Psa. 185. 19, 20. f Jobn 6. 51. 

10 Heb. only one. Psa, 85.17. > Heb. 5. 7. & Psa, 2.8, Isa, 49. 6. 

11 Heb. hand. ¢ Psa. 85. 18. h Psa. 96..7. 

w2Tim. 4. 17. dPsalm 66, 18. . Eccles. i Psa. 47. 8. Obad. 21. Zech. 


x Isa, 84,7. Acts 4, 27. 5. 4. 14.9. Mat 6. 18. 
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29 All they that be fat upon earth shall eat and wor- 
ship: | 
All iy that go down to the dust shall bow before 
him ; 
And none can keep alive his own soul. 
30 A seed shall serve him ; 
It ™shall be accounted to the Lorp for a generation. 
31 They "shall come, and shall declare his righteousness 
Unto a people that shall be born, that he hath done 


this. 
k Psa, 45, 12. m Pga, 87. 6. 
1Jsa, 26.19. Phil. 2. 10. . 1 Psa, 78, 6. Isa. 60.8. See Rom. 8, 21, 22. 





INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS LVII, LVI, AND LXIII. 


PSALMS OF DAVID. 


The wilderness of Judah embraces a wide tract of desert, 
mountain and valley, running north and south from the latitude 
of Jerusalem to that of Beer-sheba, and lying between the cen- 
tral mountains of Judah on the west, and the Dead Sea on the 
east. This vast tract of about fifteen miles east and west, by 
fifty north and south, is totally uninhabited, except in afew spots. 
Only six cities are reckoned to it in the enumeration of Joshua 
xv, 61, 62, of which Engedi, near the shore of the Dead Sea, 
was by far the most important. On these barren mountains 
subsist the wild goat, the gazelle, the jackal, the Syrian fox, 
the bear and other beasts of prey, the quail, and the partridge. 
In the valleys and gorges are occasional strips of verdure, par- 
ticularly in the winter season, to which the shepherds retire 
with their flocks, sometimes adventuring far in quest of pasture, 
and returning to the more fertile districts westward, as the 
dry season approaches. The only structures of art throughout 
this vast solitude were the occasional “sheep cots,” erected by 
the shepherds for the protection of their flocks from beasts of 
prey by night. In the northern part of this desert was laid the 
scene of the “parable of the good Samaritan ;” while in the 
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southern border, in the habitable parts, John Baptist opened 
his evangelical mission. Such was the scene of David’s wan- 
derings. Here he sought to elude the vigilance of his unnatu- 
ral persecutor. 

Hitherto he had not retired beyond the eastern border of 
this desert, keeping within the neighbourhood of cities and cul- 
tivated districts, where supplies of food for his men might be 
more easily obtained; but the treachery of the Ziphites and 
his narrow escape from Saul in the wilderness of Maon, had 
awakened new apprehensions, and made it apparent to him 
that the inhabitants in that quarter might not be friendly, and 
could not be trusted. He now, therefore, crosses the desert 
eastward to the vicinity of the Dead Sea, where the lofty 
mountains of lime-stone rock rise in sterile and awful gran- 
deur, and on their rugged and torn sides open immense cay- 
erns and frightful gorges, unexplored by man, in whose dark 
passages he might hope to find an asylum from his persecutor. 
On the eastern slope of these mountains, near the Dead Sea, 
_ were the city and the vineyards of En-gedi. Here is a strip of 
land shut in by mountains, lying far avin in the basin of the 
» Dead Sea, enjoying a tropical climate and fertility of soil of 
world-wide celebrity. From this spot David might draw his 
supplies, and in the adjacent mountains remain concealed. 

When Saul returned from his expedition against the Philis- 
tines, he was again informed of the place of David’s retreat, 
and with three thousand chosen men hastened in pursuit. The 
climate about En-gedi and in the basin of the Dead Sea is the 
hottest in Palestine, and in the middle of the. day, according 
to the general Oriental custom, all active labour is suspended, 
and the hours devoted to rest. On such occasions, when the 
king took his siesta, he would retire to his inner parlour alone, 
sad. his servants waited in the outer, or guard chamber, till his 
return. (See Judges ili, 24.) One day ee Saul was overcome 
by heat and fatigue, he retired alone into the mouth of a spacious 
cavern to rest, and soon fell into a deep sleep. In the sides 
and recesses of this same cavern were David and his men con- 
cealed. The darkness of the interior prevented Saul from see- 
ing them, while he, entering at the mouth and in the direction 
of the light, beeame perfectly recognizable. He was now at 
a distance from his guards, asleep, and perfectly within the — 
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power of David. One stroke of the sword of Goliath, which 
David carried with him, would have forever rid him of the 
fear of his enemy, and opened an unobstructed passage to the 
throne. His men urged him to take vengeance, but he forbore. 
God had anointed Saul, and he would not “put forth his hand 
against him.” Yet, that he might prove to Saul his entire 
innocence of any criminal intention against his life or his king- 
dom, David cautiously descended and cut off the skirt of the 
king’s robe, which, being long and flowing, was used as a coy- 
ering while sleeping, and then retired again to the dark pas- 
sages of the cave. 
When Saul arose and left the cave, David also crept from 
his concealment and followed at a prudent distance. From a 
distant cliff he called after Saul, and declared to him all that 
had transpired in the cave; holding up the skirt of his robe, to 
prove that, had he indulged in any criminal intention, he had 
had ample opportunity of gratifying it, and appealing the 
justness of his cause to the righteous decision of Jehovah. At 
the well-known voice of David, and this unquestionable evi- 
dence of his innocence and magnanimity, Saul’s better nature 
awoke, his heart melted, and he burst into tears. With a 
lamentable cry he exclaimed, “Is this thy voice, my son David? 
Thou art more righteous than I.” He now saw that all his 
fears of a conspiracy were groundless, and that he whom he 
sought to slay was really a faithful subject and a righteous 
man. With this conviction was also revived the assurance, 
which was really the cause of all his enmity, that David would 
one ‘day fill the throne of Israel, and supplant his own son; 
and he now solemnly adjures him, that when he shall come to 
the kingdom he shall spare his offspring. David promises, 
and with this covenant they part, Saul returning home, and 
David to his “stronghold” inthe mountain: for though he 
had seemed to effect a reconciliation, and had laid Saul under 
obligations the most sacred, yet he had long since learned 
how little faith could be placed in his promises, or the perma- 
nence of his good will and friendship. 1 Samuel xxiii, 29, xxiv. 
Tn his Psalms on this occasion he expresses his confidence in the 
Divine mercy and protection ; his hope of ultimate deliverance; 
and his longing after God and the worship of his sanctuary ; and 
complains of the false tongues and treacherous men who con- 
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tinually surround the person of Saul, and denounces them. 
The following Psalms may be supposed to have been written 
at different times during his sojourn in the wilderness of Judah. 


Nore.—For an explanation of Psalm lviii, 4-6, see article on Vindictive 
Psalms, in the General Introduction of this work. 


PSALM EVIL 


ON DAVID’S REFUSAL TO KILL SAUL IN THE CAVE. 


David in prayer taketh refuge in God’s mercy,1,2; he foretelleth his own deliver- 
ance, 3; he complaineth of his dangerous case,4—6; he encourageth himself to 
praise God, 7-11. 


4 To the chief Musician 1Al-taschith, Michtam of David, [%. e. Destroy not. 
A golden Psalm of David,] *when he fled from Saul in the cave. 


1 Be *merciful unto me, O God! be merciful unto me: 
For my soul trusteth in thee : 
Yea, ?in the shadow of thy wings will I make my refuge, 
Until *these calamities be overpast. 
2 T will cry unto God most high ; 
Unto God ‘that performeth all things for me. 
3 He °shall send from heaven, and save me 
*From the reproach of him that would ‘swallow me up. 
Selah! 
God ¢shall send forth his mercy and his truth. 
4 My soul is among lions; 
And I lie even among them that are set on fire, 
Even the sons of men, 'whose teeth are spears and 
arrows, 
And itheir tongue a sharp sword. 
5 Be thou exalted, O God! above the heavens ; 


1 Psa. 59, title. ¢ Isa, 26. 20 f Psa. 56. 1. 

21 Sam. 22.1; 24, 8, d Psa, 188, 8. & Psa. 40.11 & 48, 8, 
Psa. 142, title. e Psa, 144.5, 7. h Prov. 80. 14, 

a Psa. 56. 1. 3 Or, He reproacheth himthat | Psa, 55. 21. & 64 8 


b Psa, 17. 8. & 63. T. ; would swallow me up. k Psa. 108. 5. 
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Let thy glory be above all the earth. 
6 They 'have prepared a net for my steps; 
My soul is bowed down: 
They have digged a pit before me, 
Into the midst whereof they are fallen themselves. 
Selah! j 
7 My ™heart is “fixed, O God! my heart is fixed : 
I will sing and give praise. 
8 Awake up, "my glory! awake, psaltery and harp! 
I myself will awake early. 
9 T °will praise thee, O Lorp! among the people: 
I will sing unto thee among the nations. 
10 For Pthy mercy is great unto the heavens, 
And thy truth unto the clouds. 
1 Be thou exalted, O God! above the heavens: 
Let thy glory be above all the earth. 


1 Psa. 7. 15. 16. & 9, 15. 4 Or, prepared. o Psa. 108. 8. 
m Pga, 108, 1, &e, 0 Psa. 16. 9. & 80. 12. & 108.1, 2. P Psa. 86. 5. & 71, 19. 


PSALM LVIIL. 


A CONTINUATION OF PSALM LVIL. 


David reproveth the people for judging him unrighteously, 1,2; describeth the 
nature of the wicked, 3-5; devoteth them to God’s judgments, 6-9; whereat the 
righteous shall rejoice, 10, 11, 


4 To the chief Musician, 1Al-taschith, Michtam of David, [%. e., Destroy not. 
A golden Psalm of David]. 


1 Do ye indeed speak righteousness, O congregation ? 
Do ye judge uprightly, O ye sons of men ? 

2 Yea, in heart ye work wickedness ; 
Ye *weigh the violence of your hands in the earth. 

3 The > wicked are estranged from the womb: 
They go astray ‘as soon as they be born, speaking lies. 


1 Psp, 57, title, © Ps, 94.20, Pa 10.1. > Ps. 51.5. Is, 48,8 2 Heb. from the belly. 
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* Their “poison is “like the poison of a serpent : 
They are like the deaf ‘adder that stoppeth her ear; 
5 Which will not héarken to the voice of charmers, 
‘Charming never so wisely. 
3 Break ‘their teeth, O God! in their mouth: 
Break out the great teeth of the young lions, O Lorp! 
7 Let them melt away as waters which run pontngally: 
When he bendeth his bow to shoot his arrows, 
Let them be as cut in pieces. 
8 As a snail which melteth, let every one of them pass 
away : 
Like ‘the untimely birth of a woman, that they may 
not see the sun. 
9 Before your pots can feel the thorns, 
He shall take them away £as with a whirlwind, 
* Both living, and in his wrath. 
10 The "righteous shall rejoice when he seeth the ven- 
geance : 
He ishall wash his feet in the blood of the wicked. 
11 So ‘that a man shall say, Verily there is ‘a reward for 
the righteous : 
Verily he is a God that 'judgeth in the earth. 


e Psa, 140. 8. Eccl. 10. 11. d Job 4. 10. Psa. 3. 7. i Psa, 68, 28. 
3 Heb. according to the e Josh. 7. 5. Psa, 112. 10. k Psa. 92. 15. 
likeness. f Job. 8. 16. Eccl. 6. 8. Heb. fruit af the, de, Isa. 
4 Or, asp. Jer. 8. 17. S Proy. 10. 25. 8. 10. 
5 Or, be the charmer never 6 Heb. as living as wrath. 1See Gen. 18, 26. 


80 cunning. h Psa. 52. 6. 
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PSALM LXIIL 


A PRAYER OF DAVID WHEN HE WAS IN THE WILDERNESS 
OF EN-GEDI. 
David's thirst for God, 1-3; his manner of blessing God, 4-8; his confidence of 


his enemies’ destruction and of his own safety, 9-11. 


q A Psalm of David, !when he was in the wilderness of Judah. 


10 God! thou art my God; early will I seek thee: 
My “soul thirsteth for thee, my flesh longeth for thee 
In a dry and *thirsty land, *where no water is; 

2 To see ’thy power and thy glory, 

So as I have seen thee in the sanctuary. 

3 Because thy loving-kindness is better than life, 
My lips shall praise thee. 

4 Thus will I bless thee ¢while I live: 

I will lift up my hands in thy name. 

5 My soul shall be °satisfied as with “marrow and fatness ; 
And my mouth shall praise thee with joyful lips, 

6 When fI remember thee upon my bed, 

And meditate on thee in the night-watches. 

Because thou hast been my help, 
Therefore in the shadow of thy wings will I rejoice. 
8 My soul followeth hard after thee: 
Thy right hand upholdeth me. 
9 But those that seek my soul, to destroy it, 
Shall go into the lower parts of the earth. 
10 °They shall fall by the sword: 
They shall be a portion for foxes. 
11 But the king shall rejoice in God: 
Every "one that sweareth by him shall glory; 
But the mouth of them that speak lies shall be stopped. 


11 Sam. 22, 5; 23, 14-16, ¢ Psa. 80. 5. 


7 


5 Heb. They shall make him 


a Psa, 42. 2. d Psa. 104. 33. rum out like water by the 

2 Heb. weary. e Psa. 86. 8. hands of the sword. Ezek. 

3 Heb. without water. 4 Heb. fatness, 85. 5. 

b See 1 Sam. 4. 21. 1 Chron, f Psa, 42. 8, h Deut. 6, 18. Isa. 45, 28. Zeph, 
16. 11, Psa, 27, 4. & Psa, 61, 4. 1.5. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALM CXX. 


PSALM OF DAVID. 


Not long after Saul’s departure from En-gedi, the good 
prophet Samuel died, at the advanced age of ninety-two years. 
In his death David lost a faithful friend and a powerful patron ; 
His great personal influence had long swayed public opinion, 
and his well-known favour to David had given a sacredness 
and solidity to the reputation of that exiled prince. Samuel 
had not, indeed, been able to tame the mad spirit of Saul; 
but he had, more than once, rendered important services to 
David, and his death enhanced the insecurity of David’s abode 
in Judah. Besides, David had now attempted a residence at 
five different places within the tribe of Judah, and had, in 
almost every place, been exposed to imminent danger of being 
apprehended by Sanl, mostly on account of the treachery of 
a class of the inhabitants. His removal beyond the bounda- 
ries of his native tribe, under these circumstances, appeared 
necessary. About three years had already passed in these 
vicissitudes and perils. Saul had become acquainted with his 
habits and his haunts, and David at last resolves to remove 
southward, beyond the Hebrew territory, and take up his 
abode in the “wilderness of Paran,” in Arabia. 

Paran is a general name which the Hebrews applied to that 
part of northern Arabia known, in classical geography,as Arabia 
Petraea. It borders Palestine on the south, and extends south- 
ward to the Red Sea, and westward to Egypt. It is evident, 
from the remains of old foundations, fragments of walls, dilapi- 
dated tanks and cisterns, and other ruins which lie scattered 
over a large part of northern Arabia, that that region was 
formerly more habitable than now. Cities once stood there, 
and the tinkling bell of the camel, the lowing of herds, the 
bleating of flocks, and the busy hum of life once resounded, 
where now the cheerless desert holds its stern and unresisted 
sway. Other portions of the same great desert, though unin- 
habitable, afforded occasional green spots of delicious verdure, 
at certain seasons of the year, where, sometimes, the cool foun- 
tain, shadowed by the scanty palm or the dense foliage of the 

13 
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oleander, would invite the weary traveller to repose. These 
strips of pasturage were highly valuable to a nomadic people, 
whose country was overburdened with population, and allured 
the Hebrew shepherds thither, ten, twenty, and even thirty 
miles from home. But, on the other hand, these desert “sheep 
walks” were infested by bands of robbers, which made it neces- 
sary for the shepherds to go armed, and in company, or with 
an escort to protect them. (See Introduction to Psalm exli.) 
These marauding parties, also, would sometimes make sudden 
sallies upon the border inhabitants of Judah and Simeon, and, 
seizing upon whatever lay exposed to their rapacity in the 
threshing-floors, sheep-folds, vineyards, or even villages, would 
rapidly retreat again to the recesses of their native desert, 
before the arm of justice could arrest them. Such was the 
condition of life to which David now withdraws himself. The 
descendants of Ishmael, and of Esau, and, some of the children 
of Keturah, inhabited here, who, from immemorial ages, have 
subsisted by plunder. Genesis xxv, 1-18, xxxvi, 8-438. 

The difficulty of providing for his men would be somewhat 
increased, while the primitive Arab life would beset him on 
every hand with danger: but David would here be removed 
from the fear of Saul, and from the treachery and lying lips of 
Saul’s flatterers; and he dreaded less to encounter “ perils 
among robbers” than “ perils among false brethren.” 

With these feelings he now departs from his native land. 
He felt that “lying lips” and a “ false tongue” had exiled him 
from his own people, and, in the Psalm written on this occa- 
sion, he denounces upon them the severest penalties. The 
associations of this Psalm are such as naturally belong to the 
desert of Paran. Kedar (verse 5) is but another name for that 
section of Arabia where David now was, having been peopled, 
among others, by Kedar, the son of Ishmael. Genesis xxv, 13, 
Mesech, or Meshech, in the same verse, if understood as a 
proper name, is the name of the sixth son of Japheth, (Genesis 
x, 2;) who is supposed to have been the father of the people 
called Moschi, who inhabited between the Euxine and Caspian 
Seas, and from whom also the more modern names of Muscovite 
and Moscow are supposed to come. The word Mesech, in this 
Psalm, if understood patronymically, seems to be used pro- 
verbially for a northern barbarian, while Kedar denotes Arabia, 
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or the country of the southern barbarians. In Ezekiel xxxviii, 2, 
Mesech is represented as the chief vassal of Gog, the repre- 
sentative of the heathen barbarian world. Patrick understands 
it not of a place, but of the length of time David had sojourned 
abroad, as if it read, “ Alas, for me! that I have sojourned [or 
been an alien] so long.” It is proper, however, to understand 
it in the former sense, as denoting a barbarian people; just as 
we, in English, use the words Turk, Tartar, Cossack, Vandal, &c., 
and as the Greeks used the work Scythian, as synonymous with 
barbarian. 

“Coals of juniper” (verse 4) are most appositely alluded to. 
The juniper, (rothem of the Hebrews, and retem of the Arabs,) 
is a principal shrub of this part of the Arabian desert. Its 
branch affords a frail shelter from the sun by day and from the 
wind by night. (See Genesis xxi, 15; 1 Kings xix, 4.) Its 
root the Arab now, as anciently, chars, and its coal makes the 
hottest fire of any substance with which the Hebrews were 
acquainted. Burning “coals of juniper,” therefore, were the 
fittest punishment for the false tongue. The whole Psalm 
seems a lively picture of David’s locality, his associations, and 
his feelings. 1 Samuel xxv, 1. 


PSALM CXxX. 


WHEN DAVID WAS IN THE WILDERNESS OF PARAN, 


David prayeth against his enemies, 1,2; he denounceth judgments against the false 
tongue, 3,4; complaineth of his necessary abode with the wicked. 5-7, 


7 A Song of Degrees. 


1 Tn *my distress I cried unto the Lorp, 
And he heard me. 
2 Deliver my soul, O Lorn! from lying lips, 
And from a deceitful tongue. 
3 * What shall be given unto thee ? 
Or what shall be *done unto thee, thou false tongue? 


a Psa. 118. 5. Jonah 2. 2. tongue give unto thee? or, 2 Heb. added. 
10r, What shall the deceitful What shall it profit thee? 
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4 *Sharp arrows of the mighty, 
With coals of juniper. 

5 Woe is me, that I sojourn in > Mesech, 
That °I dwell in the tents of Kedar! 

6 My soul hath long dwelt ; 
With him that hateth peace. 

7 I am ‘for peace; 
But when I speak, they are for war. 


8 Or, it is as the sharp arrows »Gen. 10.2. Ezek 27. 13. 4 Or, a man of peace. 
of the mighty mam, with coals ¢ Gen. 25.18, 1 Sam. 25.1. 
of juniper. Jer, 49. 28, 29. 





INTRODUCTION TO PSALM CXLI. 


PSALM OF DAVID. 


The residence of David in the wilderness of Paran was all 
that he had foreboded. He could literally say, 


“My soul hath long dwelt 
With him that hateth peace.”—Psalm cxx, 6. 


Yet his life was not uselessly nor inactively spent; but among 
the important services he was enabled to render his country- 
men, was the protection he offered to shepherd-life on. the 
frontier. Among those who profited by these services of 
David, was one Nabal, an extensive proprietor residing in 
Maon, about eight miles southeast of Hebron. This man lived 
in the luxury of an Eastern nabob, or sheikh, having three thou- 
sand sheep and a thousand goats, and other possessions corre- 
sponding. His shepherds were scattered everywhere, often far 
from home in the desert, wherever pasture could be found, and 
they say, David and his men “were very good unto us, and we 
were not hurt, neither missed we anything, as long as we were 
conversant with them, when we were in the fields; they were 
a wall unto us both by night and day, all the while we were 
with them keeping the sheep.” 
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At the time of sheep-shearing it was anciently, as now, cus- 
tomary, among the pastoral tribes of the East, to give feasts, 
and to send presents to relatives and to the poor. In the spirit 
of this custom David, when he “heard, in the wilderness, that 
Nabal did sheer his sheep,” sent messengers to him to receive a 
present. But Nabal was anill-bred, miserly man, and answered 
the messengers of David roughly and insultingly, and returned 
them unrequited to their master. This abusive treatment from 
one who was not only in his power but had received such 
important services at his hand, so exasperated David that he 
instantly resolves on summary vengeance. . With his armed 
band he advances toward Maon, and his bloody purpose would 
certainly have been executed, had not Abigail, the amiable 
wife of Nabal, met him in the way with a princely present, 
and with humble entreaty interceded for the life of her churlish 
lord. Soon after this Nabal died, and David, charmed with 
the chivalry and grace of Abigail’s conduct, no less than with 
the beauty of her person, negotiates, after the Oriental fashion, 
and concludes with her a marriage. 

By this union the prospects of David brightened, as he now 
came into possession of an estate sufficient for the permanent 
supply of himself and his trusty band of warriors. He is now, 
therefore, induced to remove from Paran, and once more. to 
adventure into the wilderness of Judah. Here he again halts 
in the vicinity of Ziph, within about three miles from Carmel, 
where lay the principal possessions of Abigail, and about four 
miles from Maon, the place of her former residence. No 
sooner had the treacherous Ziphites learned of David’s return 
to their neighbourhood, than, with characteristic baseness, 
they report him a second time to Saul. David had resided 
scarcely a year in Paran, and though when he last parted with 
Saul at Engedi, it was with a solemn covenant of peace, yet 
the fitful mind of the king had had ample leisure to retract, 
and he was now again rejoiced at the prospect of apprehend- 
ing one whom he dreaded as a rival, though to his magnan- 
imity he owed his life and his kingdom. With three thou- 
sand chosen men, he again hastens to the wilderness of Ziph, 
and “‘ pitched in the hill of Hachilah,” where he had been in- 
formed David and his men lay. 

The form of Saul’s camp was a hollow sphere, Saul occupy- 
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ing the centre, while around him was drawn the military 
baggage, beyond which were arranged his soldier’s tents. 
No sentinels were placed by night at the outposts, and the 
camp-fires were suffered to go out. David cautiously recon- 
noitered the camp, and while all were asleep he, with the 
brave Abishai, penetrated to the centre, where the king lay. 
The spear of Saul, in true Arab form, was stuck in the 
ground at his head, as a kind of ensign “to mark the sta- 
tion of the chief” As they approached the king, the im- 
petuous Abishai begged permission to strike him dead with 
one thrust of his spear; but David forbade him. It was not 
his desire to open his way to the throne by regicide. Simply, 
therefore, taking Saul’s spear and the flask of water near his 
pillow, they silently withdrew to a rocky cliff, opposite the 
encampment. 

The day following, David hailed Abner, Saul’s general, 
from a distance, and reproached him for his careless manner 
of guarding the king, his master, and then turning to Saul 
and presenting to view the royal spear and water cruse, he 
addressed to him an earnest and just appeal in vindication of 
his innocence. Again Saul perceived that David had spared 
his life, and again his heart is subdued to tenderness, confess- 
ing he has “played the fool, and has erred exceedingly.” 
With a second promise of friendship, he again returns to his 
abode in Gibeah. 

After this event, David remained some time in the vicinity 
of Maon and Carmel; but, as he had just reason to appre- 
hend a return of Saul’s vengeful spirit, and a renewal of his 
persecutions, he resolves once more to leave his native country. 
Indeed, his return to the wilderness of Judah seems to have | 
been rather with the intent to arrange the estate of Abigail, 
preparatory to his residence abroad; for in his appeal to Saul 
(1 Samuel, xxvi, 19) he complains that his enemies had forced 
him into exile. Again, therefore, his eyes are turned toward 
the Philistine country. Here was a settled government, and a 
state of civilisation equal to that of the Phoenicians them- 
selves; and whether it was owing to David’s improved circum- 
stances, or to any real reformation of the court of Achish, it is 
evident that a more friendly disposition prevailed toward 
him from that quarter, and he now again determines to take 
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up his residence at Gath, or in some village under the power- 
ful protection of Achish. 

This second removal out of the kingdom of Saul, David re- 
garded as a dictate of necessity; and his enemies, by thus 
forcing him into exile among a heathen people had, to use his 
own words, virtually said to him, “Go, serve other gods.” 
1 Samuel, xxvi, 19. It is an ancient maxim that “ evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners,” and David himself feared 
the effect which heathen society might have on his religious 
character and feelings. This apprehended effect he devoutly 
deprecates, in verses 3 and 4 of the Psalm written on this occa- 
sion. Verse 6 seems to be an allusion to the complete overthrow 
of Saul’s malicious plans in the rocky desert of Ziph, when David 
took his spear, and the pacific words of David on that occasion. 


“Their judges were dismissed by the side of the rock; 
They heard my words, which were peaceful.” 
Ver. 6, Noyes’s translation. 


“He was now driven from Judea, and far from the sanctua- 
ry, but even here, prays that the devotion of his heart, and 
the elevation of his hands, might be accepted; that the one 
might ascend to heaven, fragrant and well-pleasing as the 
cloud of incense, and the other, in conjunction with it, be 
prevalent as the Minchah, or evening oblation.” (Verse 2.) 
—Bagster. 


PSALM CXII 


WHEN DAVID FLED THE SECOND TIME TO GATH. 


David prayeth that his worship may be acceptable, 1, 2; he pleadeth to be preserved 
from wickedness, 3-5; he professeth good will to his enemies,6; his perilous 
state, 7; he committeth himself to God, 8-10. 


I A Psalm of David. 


1 Lorp! I cry unto thee: *make haste unto me; 
Give ear unto my voice, when I cry unto thee. 
2 Let "my prayer be ‘set forth before thee °as incense; 


a Psa. 70. 5. > Rev. 5. 3. 1 Heb. directed. © Rev. & 8 
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And ‘the lifting up of my hands as *the evening sac- 
rifice. 

3 Set a watch, O Lorp! before my mouth; 

Keep the door of my lips. 

4 Incline not my heart to any evil thing, 

To practice wicked works with men that work iniquity ; 
And flet me not eat of their dainties. 

5* Let the righteous smite me—it shall be a kindness: 
And let him reprove me—it shall be an excellent oil, 
Which shall not break my head: 

For yet my prayer also shall be in their calamities. 

6 When their judges are overthrown in stony places, 
They shall hear my words; for they are sweet. 

7 Our bones are scattered £at the grave’s mouth, 

As when one cutteth and cleaveth wood upon the 
earth. 

8 But "mine eyes are unto thee, O God the Lorp! 

In thee is my trust; *leave not my soul destitute. 

9 Keep me fromthe snare which they have laid for me, 
And the gins of the workers of iniquity. 

10 Let ‘the wicked fall into their own nets, 

Whilst that I withal * escape. 


4 Psa. 184. 2. 1 Tim. 2. 8, my head, &e., Prov. 9. 8. and 1 Psa. 119. 110. 

e Exod, 29, 89, _ 19, 25, and 25.12, Gal. 6. 1. and 140. 5. 

f Prov. 23. 6. 82 Cor. 1. 9. and 142. 8, 

2Or, Let the righteous smite me 2 Chron. 20.12. Psa, 25, 15. K Psa. 85. 8. 
kindly, and reprove me; let and 128. 1, 2. 4 Heb. pass over. 


not their precious oil break % Heb. make not my soul bare, 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALM IN 2 SAMUEL XXII, AND 
PSALM CI. 


PSALMS OF DAVID. 


On his arrival at Gath, David was honoured with a gracious 
reception by Achish, the king, who entertained the highest 
respect for his talents, and was anxious to attach him to his 
interests. But it was not David’s wish to reside in a royal city, 
where voluptuousness and idolatry reigned. He feared the 
moral contagion of example, and, besides, he was not ignorant 
of the fact that many of the courtiers of Achish still looked 
upon him with suspicion. At his earnest request, therefore, 
Achish gave him Ziklag, a small village on the southern bor- 
der of Philistia. This was both generous and politic in Achish. 
Ziklag lay in a beautiful plain country, which possessed every 
advantage of soil and climate for the richest agricultural pro- 
ductions; but from time immemorial this beautiful district had 
been but imperfectly occupied on account of its exposure to 
the marauding tribes of Arabia. By occupying this village, 
therefore, David could defend the Philistine border in this 
quarter; and by awing the predatory hordes of the desert could 
still extend to his own native tribe a similar protection. Al- 
ready his military renown had reached the surrounding nations, 
and his name was a terror to these lawless children of the desert. 

In Ziklag Dayid found himself in a more settled and inde- 
pendent condition. He was now the head of a family, the 
proprietor of a princely estate at Carmel, the chief of a trusty 
band, and the subordinate ruler of a little kingdom... Upon 
hearing of his more settled and prosperous condition, many 
came to him from the land of Israel, and swelled the number 
of his brave volunteers. David abode in Ziklag sixteen months, 
during which time he engaged in several martial exploits against 
the ancient enemies of Israel, who roved over Arabia Petrza, 
from the “south of Judah” to the Pelusiac province of Egypt. 
The severity of these wars cannot be excused, although the 
conduct of David is certainly mitigated when we view it in the 
light of that age, and of the laws of war then prevalent, and 
particularly when we consider the bandit character of the van- 
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quished tribes. The deceptive accounts which David made to 
Achish must also be condemned by the moral law of veracity. 
Upon the whole we are compelled to record a decline of piety, and 
an increase of courtly address and worldly policy, in our herofrom 
the date of his second entrance into the Philistine country. 

At length the decisive hour approaches, which is to termi- 
nate the reign of Saul and the wanderings and persecutions of 
David. The Philistines muster their forces for war, and from 
every quarter the cities and villages pour forth their myriads 
of men. The boldest expedition hitherto undertaken is now 
determined, and an innumerable armyis collected and marched 
into the heart of Palestine, and spread over the vast plain of 
Esdrelon. Everything betokens the approach of a sangui 
nary and decisive struggle between the two nations. It was 
the purpose of Achish to take David with him in this expedi- 
tion, and the latter accordingly had actually joined the Philis- 
tine army. But the “lords of the Philistines,” ever distrustful 
of David’s motives, interfered, and the king, overborne by their 
remonstrances, was forced at length to grant him permission 
to.return. David, accordingly, leaves the army and returns 
to Ziklag, where he arrives after an absence of three days. 
But here an unexpected scene of woe and desolation presents 
itself. During his absence the Amalekites had made an incur- 
sion into the southern border, had pillaged and burnt Ziklag, 
and carried the entire population, including David’s wives and 
those of his men with them into captivity. A calamity so ap- 
palling and unexpected for a while paralyzed action and whelmed 
all hearts in the profoundest grief. Loud lamentations and 
bitter cries arose on every hand, “ until they had no more power 
to weep.” When this paroxysm had abated, David’s men mu- 
tinied, and threatened to stone him. But his resolute courage, 
sustained by a calm trust in God, soon quelled this sudden out- 
burst, and his promptness in action left no time for the con- 
tagious spirit of rebellion to operate. Having inquired of the 
Lord he immediately set out in pursuit of the robbers. In 
their retreat it appears the Amalekites had taken a southern 
route, ascending the valley now called el-Arish, (which is the 
valley through which flowed the brook called in Scripture the 
“river of Egypt,”) till they reached the vicinity of the mount- 
ains now called e-7%h, (probably the same range as is called 
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“Mount Paran” in Deuteronomy xxxiii, 2; Habakkuk iii, 3,) 
forty or fifty miles north of Mount Sinai; and here, consider- 
ing themselves out of danger, they halted and gave themselves 
up to feasting and revelling. Here David overtook them, and 
falling impetuously upon their disordered companies, dispersed 
and destroyed them, retook the captives with immense spoil, and 
returned to Ziklag. Three days after his return he receives intel- 
ligence of the great and decisive battle between the Philistines 
and the Israelites, and the death of Saul and Jonathan upon 
Mount Gilboa. He pauses a brief space to indulge in natural 
expressions of undissembled sorrow, writes his inimitable elegy 
on the death of the two heroes, (2 Samuel i, 17—27,) and then 
turns his thoughts to the vacant throne of Israel. 

David was now, according to the supreme law of the Hebrew 
commonwealth, the real king of Israel, and nothing was needed 
to invest him with the full authority of that office but the cere- 
mony of the formal submission of the tribes. He, therefore, 
inquires of the Lord what measure he shall adopt to attain this 
end, and in pursuance of the Divine direction he returns to the 
strong city of Hebron, intheland of Judah. It was proper that 
David’s native tribe, the most powerful in the land, should first 
declare itself; and accordingly they now assemble and confirm 
him, by their representatives, in the kingdom, tendering him for 
immediate service six thousand eight hundred troops. 1 Chron- 
icles xii, 23,24. The entire nation did not at once declare 
itself for David, but through the powerful influence of Abner, 
the generalissimo of the army, Saul’s eldest son, Ishbosheth, 
was proclaimed king at Mahanaim, east of Jordan, and a state 
of civil war kept up for seven and a half years. Yet, from 
the first, David was safely seated on the throne. The hearts of 
the people were already his, and they needed only an oppor- 
tunity to manifest their sincere loyalty. 

David now begins to realize the fulfilment of those long de- 
layed promises on which his faith had rested through all the 
dark vicissitudes of his past history. His enemies at last had 
fallen. Saul and his perfidious court were destroyed, and David 
ascends to power beyond the reach of malice and of calumny. 
Two acts seemed now to be required of him by his peculiar 
circumstances. First, a review of his life called for special 
thanksgiving; secondly, in view of his new and prospective 
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relations it seemed proper to make some statement of the char- 
acter of his court, and of the principles that should distinguish 
his administration. The first is supplied in the Psalm as it is 
recorded in its original and unrevised state, in 2 Samuel xxii. 
The last is given.in Psalm ci.. David had long seen and 
deplored the corruption, falsehood, flattery, and deceit which 
had prevailed at the court of Saul, and in this latter Psalm he 
endeavours to give a “model according to which a wise prince 
should regulate his conduct and his government.” 1 Samuel, 
xxvii to xxxi; 2 Samuel, i and ii, 1-4. 


PSALM RECORDED IN 2 SAMUEL XXIL 


ON DAVID’S DELIVERANCE FROM ALL HIS ENEMIES AND 
FROM SAUL. 


David praiseth God for his manifold and marvellous blessings. 


1“And David spake unto the Lorp the words of this 
song in the day that the Lorp had delivered him 
out of the hand of all his enemies, and out of the 
2 hand of Saul. And he said :” 
The *Lorp is my rock, and my fortress, and my de- 
liverer ; 
3'The God of my rock; in him will I trust: 
He is my shield, and the “horn of my salvation, 
My high ‘tower, and my °refuge, my saviour ; 
Thou savest me from violence. 
4 T will call on the Lorp, who is worthy to be praised: 
So shall I be saved from mine enemies. 
5 When the * waves of death compassed me, 
The floods of *ungodly men made me afraid ; 
6 The ‘sorrows of hell compassed me about; 
The snares of death prevented me ; 
7 In my distress ‘I called upon the Lorn, 
And cried to my God: 


a Deut. $2. 4. d Prov. 18. 10. 2 Heb. Belial. 
b Heb. 2. 18. e Psa. 9.9. Jer. 16. 19. 3 Or, cords. Psa. 116. 8. 
© Luke 1, 69 1 Or, pangs. ‘ f Psa, 116, 4, Jonah 2. 2. 
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And he did thear my voice out of his temple, 
And my cry did enter into his ears. 
8 Then "the earth shook and trembled ; 
The ‘foundations of heaven moved 
And shook, because he was wroth. 
® There went up a smoke ‘out of his nostrils, 
And F fire out of his mouth devoured: 
Coals were kindled by it. 
10 He 'bowed the heavens also, and came down; 
And ™ darkness was under his feet. 
11 And he rode upon a cherub, and did fly: 
And he was seen ®upon the wings of the wind. 
12 And he made ° darkness pavilions round about him, 
*Dark waters, and thick clouds of the skies. 
13 Through the brightness before him were coals of fire 
kindled. 
14 The Lorp ? thundered from heaven, 
And the Most High uttered his voice. 
15 And he-sent out 4arrows—and scattered them ; 
Lightning—and discomfited them. 
16 And the channels of the sea appeared, 
The foundations of the world were discovered, 
At the 'rebuking of the Lorp, 
At the blast of the breath of his ° nostrils. 
17 He sent from above, 
He took me—he drew me out of ‘many waters ; 
18 He delivered me from my strong enemy, 
And from them that hated me: 
For they were too strong for me. 
19 They prevented me in the day of my calamity ; 
But the Lorp was my stay. 
gs Exod. 8. 7. Psa. 84. 6, 15,17. ™m Ex. 80.21. 1Ki.8,12. Ps.97.2. 4 Deut. 82.28, Psa. 7. 18 
h Judges 5. 4. Psa. 77. 18. n Psa. 104. 3. Hab. 8. 11, 
* i Job 26. 11. © Psa. 97.2. r Exod. 15.8. Psa. 106. 9, 
4 Heb. by. 5 Heb. Binding of waters. Nah. 1.4. Mat. 8 26. 


k Ps, 97.3. Hab. 8.5. Heb, 12.29, p Judges 5.20. 1Sam. 2. 10. 6 Or, anger. Psa. 74.1, 
1 Psa, 144.5. Isa. 64. 1, Psa. 29.8. Isa. 80. 80. 7 Or, great, 
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20 He brought me forth also into a large place: 
He delivered me, because he * delighted in me. 
21 The t Lorp rewarded me according to my righteousness 
According to the cleanness of my hands hath he re- 
compensed me. 
22 For I have "kept the ways of the Lorp, 
And have not wickedly departed from my God. 
23 For all his ‘judgments were before me; 
And as for his statutes, I did not depart from them. 
24 T was also upright ‘before him, — 
And have kept myself from mine iniquity. 
5 Therefore the Lorp hath recompensed me 
According to my righteousness ; 
According to my cleanness *in his eyesight. 
26 With” the merciful thou wilt show thyself merciful, 
And with the upright man thou wilt show thyself 
upright. 
27 ‘With the pure thou wilt show thyself pure, 
And *with the froward thou wilt “show thyself un- 
savoury. 
28 And the ¥ afflicted people thou wilt save ; 
But thine eyes are upon *the haughty, 
That thou mayest bring them down. 
29 For thou art my “lamp, O Lorp; 
And the Lorp will lighten my darkness. 
39 For by thee I have “run through a troop: 
By my God have I leaped over a wall. 
$1 As for God, *his way is perfect ; 
The > word of the Lorn is “tried : 
He is a buckler to all them that trust in him. 


s2 Sam. 15. 26. ® Heb. before his eyes. 11 Or, candle. Job 29. 8, 
t1Sam. 26, 23. 1 Kin. 8, 82. w Mat. 5. 7. : Psa. 27. 1, 
Psa, 7. §. x Lev. 26. 23, 24, 27, 26. 12 Or, broken a troop. 
u@en. 18. 19, Psa.119. 8. 10 Or, wrestle. Psa. 18. 26, a Deut. 82. 4. Dan. 4. 87. 
Prov. 8. 82. y Exod. 3. 7, 8. Psa. 72. 12, 18. Rey. 15. 3. 
v Deut. 7.12. Psa. 119. 80,102. zJob 40. 11,12. Isa, 2. 11, b Psa, 12. 6, Prov. 80, 5, 
8 Heb. to him. Gon. 6. 9. 12, 17. Dan. 4, 37. 18 Or, refined, 


Job 1.1. 
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32 For who is God, save the Lorp ? 

And who is a rock, save our God ? 
God is my °strength and power; 

And he “maketh my way ‘perfect. 

34 Te “maketh my feet * like hinds’ feet ; 
And fsetteth me upon my high places. 

35 He teacheth my hands *to war ; 
So that a bow of steel is broken by mine arms. 

36 Thou hast also given me the shield of thy salva- 

tion ; 

And thy gentleness hath ” made me great. 

37 Thou hast ¢ enlarged my steps under me; 
So that my “feet did not slip. 

38 J have pursued mine enemies, and destroyed them; 
And turned not again until I had consumed them. 

39 And I have consumed them, 
And wounded them, that hes could not arise: 
Yea, they are fallen: under my feet. 

40 For thou hast girded me with strength to battle: 
Them that rose up against me hast thou “subdued 

under me. 

41 Thou hast also given me "the necks of mine enemies, 
That I might destroy them that hate me. 

“ They looked—but there was none to save ; 
Even ‘unto the Lorp—but he answered them not. 

43 Then did I beat them as small ‘as the dust of the earth, 
I did stamp them 'as the mire of the street, — 


33 


And did spread them abroad. 
44 Thou ™also hast delivered me from the strivings of my 
people, 
¢ Exod. 15. 2. Psa. 27. 1. Isa. f Deut. 82. 18. Isa. 38. 16. i Job 27. 9. Prov. 1.28, 
12. 2. 16 Heb. for the war. Tsa. 1.15. Micah 3. 4. 
14Heb. riddeth, or, looseth. 17 Heb. multiplied me. k 2 Kin, 13. 7. Psa. 85, 5. 
Heb. 18. 21. & Proy. 4.12. Dan. 2. 85. 
4 Deut. 18. 18. Job 22. 3. 18 Heb. ankles. 1 Tsa, 10. 6. Micah 7, 10. 
Psa, 101. 2, 6. 19 Heb. caused to bow. Zee. 10. 5. 
15 Heb, equalleth, h Gen. 49. 8. Exod. 23. 27. m 2 Sam. 3.1; 5. 1. 


e Hab. 8. 19. : Josh. 10. 24, 
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Thou hast kept me to be “head of the heathen: 
A °people which I knew not shall serve me. 
45 *Strangers shall “submit themselves unto me: 
As soon as they hear, they shall be obedient unto me. 
46 Strangers shall fade away, 
And they shall be afraid ? out of their close places. 
47 'The Lorp liveth; And blessed be my rock; 
And exalted be the God of the rock of my salvation! 
48 It is God that “avengeth me, 
And that bringeth down the people under me, 
49 And that bringeth me forth from mine enemies: 
Thou also hast lifted me up on high above them that 
rose up against me: 
Thou hast delivered me from the violent man. 
50 Therefore I will give thanks unto thee, O Lorp, among 
athe heathen, 
And I will sing praises unto thy name. 
51 He is the tower of salvation for his king, 
And showeth mercy to his anointed, 
Unto David, and ‘to his seed for evermore. 


1 Deut. 28,18, 2Sam.8.1-14, 21! Or, yield feigned obedience. 2% Heb. giveth avengement for 


Psa. 2. 8 Heb. lie: see Deut. 88, 29. me. 1 Sam. 25. 89, 
© Isa. 55. 5. Psa. 66. 8. q Rom, 15. 9, 
20 Heb. Sons ofthe stranger. P Micah 7. 17. r 2. Sam. 7. 12,18. Psa. 89. 29. 


ON DAVID’S COMING TO THE KINGDOM. 
David maketh a vow, and describeth the manner of his court, and of his household. 
7 A Psalm of David. 


1 TJ will smg of mercy and judgment: 
Unto thee, O Lorp, will I sing. 
? J will * behave myself wisely in a perfect way. 


a 18am. 18, 14. 
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O when wilt thou come unto me? 
I will ® walk within my house with a perfect heart. 
3 I will set no ‘wicked thing before mine eyes: 
I hate the work of them ‘that turn aside; 
It shall not cleave to me. 
4 A froward heart shall depart from me: 
I will not ‘know a wicked person. 
5 Whoso privily slandereth his neighbour, him will I 
cut off: 
Him *that hatha high look and a proud heart will 
not I suffer. 
6 Mine eyes shall be upon the faithful of the land, 
That they may dwell with me: 
He that walketh *in a perfect way, he shall:serve me. 
7 He that worketh deceit shall not dwell within my 
house ; 
He that telleth lies shall not tarry in my sight. 
€ I will fearly destroy all the wicked of the land ; 
That I may cut off all wicked Honrs from the ay of 


the Lorn. 
b1 Kings 9. 4; 11.4 d Mat. 7. 28. 2 Tim. 2. 19. 3 Heb. be established. 
1 Heb. thing of Belial. e Prov. 6.-17. £ Jer. 21. 12. 


¢ Josh. 28. 6, 1Sam. 12, 20, 21. 2 Or, perfect in the way. Psa, 119.1. 


INTRODUCTION TO PSALM CXXXIX. 
PSALM OF DAVID. 


The death of Saul, as has been seen, did not remove all im- 
pediment to the peaceful accession of David to the throne of 
Israel. An heir and competitor of the crown still survived, 
in the person of Ishbosheth, Saul’s son, of sufficient preten- 
sions to keep alive the elements of discord, and divide the 

14 
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forces of the nation. This prince, though himself weak and 
inefficient, was invested with the regal authority and title by 
Abner, the powerful general of Saul’s army, who had the 
ability to keep all the tribes excepting Judah, during his life- 
time, in nominal allegiance to the house of Saul. For several 
years, therefore, a state of civil war existed between Judah 
and the other tribes, conducted by Abner for the house of 
Saul, and Joab for the house of David. The war was not, in- 
deed, at all times prosecuted with equal zeal and severity ; ‘still 
many sanguinary conflicts were had, and many bloody scenes 
enacted, which the enemies of David were ever active in im- 
puting to his own vengeful and relentless ambition. Nor was 
it easy for the young king to make his innocence, in every 
instance, appear. His general, Joab, a brave soldier, a skilful 
officer, and a profound, though unprincipled politician, often 
adopted a policy, or perpetrated deeds, shocking to the king, 
while the unsettled state of government left him with no 
power to correct or punish the wrong. It is certain that the 
reputation of David suffered from this source, during these 
long years of unnatural rivalry and feud. At length the mur- 
der of Abner, followed soon after by the assassination of Ish- 
bosheth, put an end to the war, and removed the last obstruc- 
tion to David’s advancement to the supreme power of the 
nation. 

All the tribes now send their deputies and their men of war 
to David, in Hebron, to tender their submission, and to con- 
firm him in the kingdom. At the same time numerous cara- 
vans arrive from most of the tribes, pouring along from all 
quarters into the beautiful valley of Hebron, with immense 
stores of provisions, to subsist the army and the visitors during 
the days of the coronation and the rejoicing consequent upon 
the occasion. More than three hundred thousand troops, be- 
sides innumerable citizens of distinction, were assembled, who 
continued feasting three days with the king at Hebron. 

David had now reached the pinnacle of power in the He- 
brew nation, with none to dispute his claim; but while he 
was impressed with a sense of that Divine power and good- 
ness which had brought him into existence, delivered him 
from innumerable perils, and raised him to that honour, and 
while he celebrated in song the faithful mercies of God, and 
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his ever-present being, he was not unmindful of the many 
bloody deeds that had been transacted during the civil feuds 
of Abner and Joab, and of the calumnious imputations of his 
enemies, occasioned by these excesses. With no adequate 
means of vindicating himself, there was yet one who knew 
his innocence, who had “ searched and proved” him, who had 
“known his downsitting and his uprising,” who had “ under- 
stood his thoughts afar off,’ and to whom he now makes his 
most solemn appeal. God knew him perfectly. It was his 
cause, and it were vain to attempt to deceive him. These 
thoughts, together with his most solemn abjuration of the 
deeds of “bloody men,” and a prayer to be led in the way ever- 
lasting, are the leading gti of the Psalm written on this 
occasion. 

“ This Psalm,” says Dr. Clarke, “is very sublime; the senti- 
ments are grand, the style in general highly ident and the 
images varied dad ope The first part cbpectally! that 
which contains so fine a description of the wisdom, knowledge 
and [omnipresence] of God, is inimitable.” 

Read 2 Samuel ii, 8-32, and iil, iv, and vy, 1-5; 1 Chronicles 
xil, 23-40. 


4 


PSALM CXXXIX. 
WHEN DAVID WAS MADE KING OVER ALL THE TRIBES. 


David praiseth God for his all-seeing providence, 1-16; and for his infinite mercies, 
17, 18; he declareth his opposition to wicked men, 19-22; he prayeth ie sincerity 
and “ipsa letras 24, 25. 


1 To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David. 


10 Lorp! “thou hast searched me, and known me. 

2 Thou »knowest my downsitting and mine uprising, 
Thou °understandest my thought afar off. 

3 'Thou *compassest my path and my lying down, 
And art acquainted with all my ways. 


aPsa.17, 8, Jer. 12. 3, ¢Mat. 9.4. John 2, 24,25. See 1Or, winnowest. 
>2 Kings 19. 27. Job 14. 16, 
, 
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4 For there is not a word in my tongue, 
But, lo, O Lorp! ‘thou knowest it altogether. 
5 Thou hast beset me behind and before, 
And laid thy hand upon me. 
6 Such *knowledge is too wonderful for me; 
It is high—I cannot attain unto it. : 
7 Whither ‘shall I go from thy Spirit ? 
Or whither shall I flee from thy presence? 
8 If ¢I ascend up into heaven—thou art there: 
If *I make my bed in hell—behold, thou art there. 
9 If I take the wings of the morning, 
And dwell in the uttermost parts of the sea; 
10 Even there shall thy hand lead me, 
And thy right hand shall hold me. 
11 Tf I say, Surely the darkness shall cover me; 
Even the night shall be ight about me. 
12 Yea, ‘the darkness *hideth not from thee; 
But the night shineth as the day: 
*The darkness and the ight are both alike to thee. 
13 For thou hast possessed my reins: 
Thou hast covered me in my mother’s womb. 
14 T will praise thee; for I am fearfully and wonderfully 
made: 
Marvellous are thy works; 
And that my soul knoweth ‘right well. 
15 My ‘substance was not hid from thee, 
‘When I was made in secret, 
And curiously wrought in the lowest parts of the earth. 
16 Thine eyes did see my substance, yet bemg imperfect ; 
And in thy book *all my members were written, 
"Which m continuance were fashioned, when as yet 
there was none of them. 


@ Heb. 4, 13, i Dan. 2. 22. Heb. 4. 13. 5 Or, strength, or, body. Job 10. 
e Job 42. 3. 2 Heb. darkeneth not. : 8, 9. Eecles. 11. 5, 

f Jer, 28, 24. Jonah 1. 8. 3 Heb. As is the darkness, ® Heb. all of them, 

g Amos 9, 2-4. so is the light. 7 Or, What days they should be 


h Job 26, 6. Prov. 15. 11. 4 Heb. greatly. JSashioned, 
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17 How ‘precious also are thy thoughts unto me, O 
God! 
How great is the sum of them! 
18 Tf I should count them—they are more in number 
than the sand: 
When I awake, I am still with thee. 
19 Surely thou wilt 'slay the wicked, O God! 
Depart ™from me therefore, ye bloody men. 
_°0 For they "speak against thee wickedly, 
And thine enemies take thy name in vain. 
21 Do °not I hate them, O, Lorp! that hate thee? 
And am not I grieved with those that rise up against 
thee? 
22 T hate them with perfect hatred: 
I count them mine enemies. 
23 Search Pme, O God! and know my heart: 
Try me, and know my thoughts: 
24 And see if there be any *wicked way in me, 
And lead me in-the way everlasting. 


4 Psa. 40, 5. n Jude 15, 8 Heb. way of pain, or grief. 
1Jsa, 11. 4, 02 Chron, 19.2. Psa. 119.158. 4Psa. 5. 8. and 148. 10. 
m Psa, 119, 115. P Job 81. 6, Psa. 26. 2. 


INTRODUCTION TO PSALM LXVIII. 


PSALM OF DAVID. 


Upon coming to the entire kingdom, David found it necessary 
tc remove his capital farther north; for though Hebron was 
central to the tribe of Judah, it was too far south to be the 
capital of all Israel. For this purpose the subsequent site of 
the city of Samaria, or of Jezreel, would have been more cen- 
tral and far more beautiful, but either would have taken the 
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young king too far from his native tribe. At length he fixes 
on Jebus, or Jerusalem, on the borders of Benjamin and 
Judah. At that time it embraced only the strong fortress of 
Zion, and-was in the hands of the Jebusites. This was un- 
deniably the strongest fortress in Palestine, and was captured 
from the feeble band of Jebusites who possessed it, only by 
the most desperate valour of some of David’s bravest men. 
Having fortified the city, and built his palace, he now resolves 
to make more ample preparation for the worship of Jehovah. 
The religion of the nation had suffered a declension since the 
days of the vigorous judicature of Samuel, and the orderly and 
solemn observances of the law of Moses were but imperfectly 
provided for. For this end it became necessary, first, to re- 
move the “ark of God” to Zion, and there. fix its permanent 
abode within the curtains of the sacred tent. The importance 
of this measure must be fully considered, in order to appre- 
ciate the occasion of several Psalms which have their date 
and origin in the event. 

The ark was the most sacred furniture of the Hebrew sanc- 
tuary. It was a chest of an oblong shape, made of “ Shittim,” 
or acacia wood, and (as near as can be reduced to English 
measure) forty-three inches long, and thirty-two inches deep 
and broad. It was covered all over with the purest gold, with 
a rim or border of gold around its upper surface, with two 
gold rings on each side, in which were kept two golden-cov- 
ered poles for carrying it. The lid, or covering of the ark, was 
of the same length and breadth, and made also of the purest 
gold. This lid, or kapporeth, was called the “ mercy-seat.” 
At each. end of the “ mercy-seat” stood a cherub, facing in- 
ward, with six wings; with two he covered his feet, two were 
stretched out, as if in the act of flying, while two extended for- 
ward, so as to meet together over the mercy seat. Over the 
mercy seat, between the cherubim, was the “ throne of God.” 
As the purest symbol of Deity, here rested a luminous cloud 
called the Shekinah. This was the Divine presence. This was 
the most awful and sacred place and symbol known in the 
Hebrew sanctuary. It is hence God is represented as “ dwell- 
ing between the cherubim,” “dwelling in light which no 
man can approach unto;” and hence also this holiest place 
between the cherubim is called, “the throne of grace.” 
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Exodus xxy, 22; 1 Samuel iv, 4; Psalm lxxx, 1; Hebrews 
iv, 16; 1 Timothy vi, 16. Within the ark were deposited a copy 
of the law, (hence it is called the “ark of the covenant,”) a 
quantity of manna, in a vase of gold, “ Aaron’s rod that 
budded,” and the two tables of the commandments. Deuter- 
onomy xxxi, 26; Exodus xvi, 32-36; Numbers xvii, 10. 
This ark was placed in the inner apartment, or within the 
second veil of the tabernacle, and this apartment was called the 
“holy of holies.” (See the ark described Exodus xxxvii, 1-9; 
Hebrews ix, 3-5.) Into the “holy of holies” the high priest 
priest alone entered, once a year, on the great day of expia- 
tion, after having performed ablutions and sacrifices for him- 
self, and with blood made atonement for the sins of the people; 
and with the burning of the most costly aromatics in the 
golden censer, before the mercy-seat, he interceded and offered 
the grand propitiation for the nation. See Leviticus xvi, and 
Hebrews ix, 1-15, and x, 19-22. Before the mercy-seat, but 
just without the veil, in the middle court, stood the golden 
altar, where other specially solemn services were performed. 
Exodus xxx, 1-10. 

When the Israelites had crossed Jordan, the ark and taber- 
nacle remained about six years in Gilgal, in the valley of Jor- 
dan. Thence it was removed by Joshua to Shiloh, within 
the tribe of Ephraim. This location was central to all the 
tribes, and here it remained about three hundred years, till 
the close of the judicature of Eli. At this time there was 
war between the Philistines and Israelites, and at one time, 
after a signal battle in which the Israelites were defeated, the 
people with one voice called for the ark of God. Unhappily 
the Levites yielded to this popular cry, and with great irrev- 
erence, amid the most enthusiastic acclamations of joy, the 
ark was brought into the camp. The Israelites had supersti- 
tiously supposed the ark could not be captured, as it was the 
residence of Jehovah, and that it would, therefore, prove their 
talisman to defend them from their enemies. Again they 
join in battle with their enemies. The Israelites, inspired with 
a vain confidence of victory, attack the Philistines with en- 
thusiastic ardour; while the Philistines, imagining that the 
introduction of the ark into the camp was the signal for a war 
of extermination, such as Joshua carried on against the 


! 
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Canaanitish tribes, defend themselves and return the assault 
with desperation. In judgment for their impiety, God per- 
mits a second defeat of the Israelites, who leave thirty-thou- 
sand warriors dead upon the field, while, to complete the 
calamities of the day, the ark of God is captured, and borne 
in impious triumph to Philistia. Here it remained seven 
months, after which it was returned, with a “ trespass offer- 
ing,” to the land of Israel. It arrived first at Beth-shemesh, a 
city in the western border of Judah, and thence was soon 
after forwarded to Kirjath-jearim, a city situated about nine 
miles, nearly northwest, from Jerusalem, near the brow of the 
western mountains of Judah. 1 Samuel iy, v, vi, and vii, 1, 2. 

In Kirjath the ark remained about seventy-one years, or as 
Dr. Hale reckons, about eighty-two years, through the judi- 
eature of Samuel, and the long reign of Saul, till the ninth 
year of David’s reign. 1 Chronicles xiii, 3. It bemg near 
the border of the Hebrew territory, within sight of the Philis- 
tine garrisons, the Israelites could not assemble there for 
their annual feasts and sacrifices, without being discovered by 
their ever watchful foes. While the war lasted, therefore, and 
the Israelites stood in awe of the Philistine power, the most 
solemn services of the Hebrew worship, and those which ex- 
erted the highest influence on their national faith and charac- 
ter, were totally suspended. One only attempt at a national 
assemblage had been made during this long period, when 
Samuel assembled them at Mizpeh, near Kirjath-jearim, to 
renew their covenant with God. At that time they were 
furiously assaulted by the Philistines, and were delivered from | 
their power only by a miracle. 1 Samuel vii, 3-12. This 
deprivation was a national affliction, so that it is significantly 
said, that “all the house of Israel lamented after the Lord.” 
1 Samuel vii, 2. 

The restoration of the ark, therefore, to some accessible 
place, where the people might assemble from all the tribes, 
and without fear or molestation worship God according to 
the order prescribed in the law of Moses, was justly hailed as 
a great national blessing. David had become firmly seated on 
the throne. The elements of government were now settled. 
The Philistines were repulsed, and held in awe by the terror of 
the Israelitish arms under their new sovereign. The ark could 
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now be removed to a suitable place, and this dictate of piety 
David now proposes to the people. 

In fixing the location of the ark at Zion, David was actuated 
by a profound and far-seeing policy. By this measure he 
invests the metropolis of his kingdom with a sacred character, 
as it would thereafter be the religious head of the nation. 
Henceforward all the tribes would be here represented in 
their most solemn feasts, at least three times a year; and while 
the sanctities of religion would impart strength and unity to 
the government, the king, on the other hand, could extend pro- 
tection to the worshippers, and preserve order and decorum 
throughout their myriads. David now, therefore, assembles 
all the tribes at Kirjath, and, placing the ark upon a new cart, 
drawn by oxen, the vast procession moves forward with uni- 
versal demonstrations of joy. The Levites chant the following 
Psalm, while “ David and all Israel played before God with all 
their might, and with singing, and with harps, and with psal- 
teries, and with timbrels, and with cymbals, and with trum- 
pets.” 2 Samuel v, 4-25, and vi, 1-5; 1 Chronicles xiii, 1-8. 


PSALM LXVIIL 


ON THE FIRST REMOVAL OF THE ARK. 


A prayer at the removing of the ark, 1-3, an exhortation to praise God for his 
mercies, 4-6, for his care of the Church, 7-18, for his great works, 19-35. 


| To the chief Musician. A Psalm or Song of David. 


1 Let *God arise, let his enemies be scattered : 
Let them also that hate him flee * before him. 
2 As ’smoke is driven away, so drive them away: 
As °wax melteth before the fire, 
So let the wicked perish at the presence of God. 
3 But ‘let the righteous be glad; 
Let them rejoice before God: 
Yea, let them * exceedingly rejoice. 


aNum. 10. 35. Isa. 38, 8, bIsa. 9.18. Fos, 18. 3. 4 Psa, 82. 11. 
1 Heb. from his face, ¢ Psa, 97.5. Mie, 1. 4 2 Heb, rejoice with gladness, 
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4 Sing *unto God, sing praises to his name: 


Extol Shim that rideth upon the heavens & by his name 
JAH, 
And rejoice before him. 
5 A father of the fatherless, and a judge of the widows, 
Is God in his holy ha itat on, 
§ God isetteth the solitary *in families; 
He ¥ bringeth out those which are bound with chains: 
But 'the rebellious dwell in a dry land. 
7 OO God! ™when thou wentest forth before thy 
people, 
When thou didst march through the wilderness ; 
Selah ! 
8 The ® earth shook, 
The heavens also dropped at the presence of God: 
Even Sinai itself was moved at the presence of God, 
The God of Israel. 
® Thou °O God! didst ‘send a plentiful rain, 
Whereby thou didst ° confirm thine inheritance when 
it was weary. 
10 Thy congregation hath dwelt therein: 
Thou,? O God! hast prepared of thy goodness for the 
poor. 
11 'The Lorp gave the word: 
Great was the ‘company of those that published it. 
12 Kings dof armies "did flee apace ; 
And she that tarried at home divided the spoil. 
13 Though "ye have lien among the pots, 
Yet *shall ye be as the wings of a dove covered with 


silver, 

And her feathers with yellow Sa 
e Psa. 66. 4. ! Psa. 107. 34, 40. 5 Heb. conjirm it. 
f Deut. 33. 26. m Exod. 18. 21, Judg, 4, 14. P Deut. 26. 5, 9. BS; 74, 19, 
€ Exod. 6. 8. Hab. 8. 13. ® Heb. army. 
h Psa. 10.. 14, 18. n Exod. 19. 16, 18. Judg, 5. 4. q Num. 81. 8,9, 54. Josh. 10. 16, 
11 Sam, 2, 5. , Psa, 118, 9. Isa, 64, 1, 8. 7 Heb. did flee, did flee, 
3 Heb. in a house. © Deut. 11. 11, 12. Ezek. 84. 26. T Psa. 81, 6. 


k Psa. 107. 10,14. Acts 12.6, &c, 4 Heb. shake out. 5 Psa. 105. 87. 
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14 When tthe Almighty scattered kings ‘in it, 
It was white as snow in Salmon. 
15 The hill of God is as the hill of Bashan; 
A high hill, as the hill of Bashan. 
16 Why “leap ye, ye high hills? 
This ‘is the hill which God desireth to dwell in ; 
Yea, the Lorp will dwell in it forever. 
17 The “chariots of God are twenty thousand, ( even 
thousands of angels :) 
The Lorp is among them, as in Sinai, in the holy 
place. 
18 'Thou * hast ascended on high, 
Thou ¥ hast led captivity captive: 
Thou “hast received gifts * for men ; 
Yea, for *the rebellious also, 
That the Lorp God might dwell among them. 
19 Blessed be the Lorp, who daily loadeth us with 
benefits, 
Even the God of our salvation. Selah! 
20 He that is our God is the God of salvation ; 
And *unto God the Lorp belong the issues from death. 
21 But 4God shall wound the head of his enemies, 
And the hairy scalp of such a one as goeth on still 
in his trespasses. 
2 The Lorp said, “I will bring again from Bashan, 
I will bring my people again ‘from the depths of the 
sea ; 
°3 That ¢thy foot may be “dipped in the blood of thine 
enemies, 
And *the tongue of thy dogs in the same.” 


‘Num. 21.8. Josh. 10. 10. 9 Or, even many thousands, © Deut.82. 89. Pr. 4,28. Rev. 1.18 
8 Or, for her, she was, x Acts, 1.9. Eph. 4. 8 4 Psa, 110. 6. Hab. 8, 18. 
1 Psa, 114, 4, 6. y Judg. 5. 12. e Psa, 55. 23. 
v Deut. 12. 5,11, 1Kings9.8, 2 Acts 2. 4, 83. f Exod. 14, 22, 
Psa. 87. 1, 2. 10 Heb. in the man. & Psa, 58. 10. 
w Deut. 33. 2. 2 Ki. 6. 16,17. Dan. 21 Tim. 1. 18. 11 Or, red. 


7.10. Heb. 12. 22, Rey. 9.16. » Psa. 78. 60. h1 Kings 21.18 
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24 They have seen thy goings, O God! 
Even the goings of my God, my King, in the sanctuary. 
25 The isingers went before, 
The players on instruments followed after ; 
Among them were the damsels play mam with tim- 
brels. 
26 Bless ye God in the enter tire 
Even the Lord, “from the fountain of Israel! 
27 There is "little Benjamin with their ruler, 
The princes of Judah “and their council, 
The princes of Zebulun, and the princes of Naphtali. 
28 Thy God hath 'commanded thy strength: 
Strengthen, O God! that which thou hast wrought 
for us. 
*9 Because of thy temple at Jerusalem 
Shall ™kings bring presents unto thee. 
30 Rebuke “the company of spearmen, 
The "multitude of the bulls, with the calves of the 
people, 
Till every one °submit himself with pieces of silver: 
“Scatter thou the people that delight in war. 
31 Princes Pshall come out of Egypt; 
Ethiopia ‘shall soon ‘stretch out her hands unto 
God. 
32 Sing unto God, ye kingdoms of the earth! 
O sing praises unto the Lorp; Selah! 
33'To him ‘that rideth upon the heavens of heavens, 
which were of old; 
Lo! he doth “send out his voice, and that a mighty 


voice. 
34 Ascribe tye strength unto God! 
11 Chron. 18.8. Psa. 47. 5. 82, 2. Psa, 72.10. Isa. 60.  PIsa, 19. 19, 21. 
12 Or, ye thatare of the fountain 16. 17. 9 Psa. 72.9. Isa. 45.14. Zeph. 
of Israel. Deu. 83, 28. Isa, 48.1, 14 Or, the beasts of the reeds, 3.10. Acts, 8, 27. 
k1 Sam. 9. 21. Jer. 51. 82, 83, r Psa, 44, 20. 
13 Or, with their company. n Psa. 22. 12. ‘ 5 Psa. 18, 10. 
180 Psa, 42. 8, 02 Sam. 8 2, 6. 16 Heb. give. Psa. 29. 8, &e. 


m1 Kings 10. 10, 24, 25, 2Chron. 15 Or, He scattereth, t Psa, 29, 1. 
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His excellency is over Israel, 
And his strength is in the “clouds. 
35 O God! "thou art terrible out of thy holy places: 
The God of Israel is he that giveth strength and 
power unto his people. 
Blessed be God. 


17 Or, heavens. u Psalm 45. 4. 





INTRODUCTION TO PSALM CXXXII. 
PSALM OF DAVID. 


The first attempt to remove the ark was unsuccessful. The . 
extravagant joy of the nation was marked with a degree of 
irreverence more befitting the occasion of a heathen festival 
than a solemn act of homage to Jehovah. Besides, instead of 
bearing the ark on the priests’ shoulders, according to the 
express direction of the law of Moses, David had conceived 
the novel plan of carrying it in a cart. Indeed, in the whole 
transaction, the king seemed to have consulted more with his 
military captains. and the populace than with the Levites, 
whose business it was to direct in reference to all the sacred 
things. 1 Chron. xiii, 1, 2. They had placed the ark in the 
cart, and the innumerable multitude moved on with unre- 
strained expressions of joy. They had not advanced far before 
the oxen by which it was drawn, stumbling, shook the cart, 
and came near precipitating the ark to the ground. Imme- 
diately Uzzah, a priest, walking in procession by the side of 
the ark, put forth his hand to steady it. The whole disorderly 
proceeding had now reached the limit of the Divine forbear- 
ance, and the irreverent priest is smitten with instant death: 
not that his act, or the intention of his act of steadying the 
ark, was in itself so criminal; but, as a priest, he should have 
maintained the order prescribed by Moses, and not thus have 
given countenance to an innovation upon that order, and set 
an example of disobedience to the nation. The Hebrews were 
ever prone to fall into the habits and spirit of the idolatrous 
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nations around them, with whom a sacrilegious irreverence 
in religion was universal. To teach the Hebrews that God 
was holy, and that reverence and conformity to his will were 
the first dictates of true religion, were the most difficult lessons 
which their priests and prophets were called to enforce. 

As the death of Uzzah was, by the manifest interposition of 
God, expressive of his displeasure, it arrested proceedings and 
spread a gloom over all minds. The vast procession ‘stopped. 
Even the king “was afraid of the Lord that day, and said, 
‘How shall the ark of Jehovah come to me?’” ‘The assembly 
were forthwith dismissed, to return to their homes in sadness, 
and the ark itself left there, at the house of Obed-edom, near 
to the place where the fatal “breach of Uzzah” was made. 
Here it remained for three months. 2 Samuel vi, 1-11. 

The blessing of God rested on the pious house of Obed-edom. 
The people and the king observed it, and were encouraged. 
At length David saw that the irregularity of the former attempt 
was the true cause of its failure, and now, with better advise- 
ment, prepares a second time for the removal of the ark to 
Zion. Instead of consulting “his captains,” he now directs 
the priests and the Levites to sanctify themselves preparatory 
to this solemn occasion; “ For,” said he, “because ye did it 
not at the first, the Lord our God made a breach upon us, for 
that we sought him not after the due order.” 1 Chronicles xv, 13. 
At the same time also, David prepares a prayer to be chanted 
on the occasion, in which “he repeats his vow that he would 
bring the ark to Jerusalem, together with the prayer he had 
made on the first attempt to remove it, (Psalm exxxii, 1-8,) and 
concludes by pleading the promises of God that his posterity 
shall sit forever on his throne, and that from him the Messiah 
should descend. He considers the removal of the ark as 
the sign and pledge of the certain accomplishment of these 
promises.” Read 2 Samuel vi, 12-15; 1 Chronicles xv, 1-28. 

Verse 6 of the Psalm should read thus: 


“To, we heard of it [the ark] at Ephratah, [at Bethlehem,] 
We found it in the fields of Jaar ;” [i. ¢., Jearim, an abbreviation of Kirjath- 
jearim, and simply the plural of Jaar.] 


This beautiful Psalm is full of sentiments of piety, hope and 
confidence in God. 
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PSALM CXXXIIL 


ON THE SECOND REMOVAL OF THE ARK. 


David commends to God the pious care he had for the ark, 1-7; he prays for the 
indwelling shekinah in his place between the cherubim,8; for the religious pros- 
perity of the priests and the people, 9,10; he repeats the Divine promises formerly 
made to him and to the nation, 11-18. 


7 A Song of degrees. 


1 Lorp, remember David, 
And all his afflictions: 
? How he sware unto the Lorp, 
And * vowed unto >the mighty God of Jacob; 
3 Surely I will not come into the tabernacle of my house, 
Nor go up into my bed; 
4T will ‘not give sleep to mine eyes, 
Or slumber to mine eyelids, 
5 Until ‘I find out a place for the Lorp, 
* A habitation for the mighty God of Jacob. 
6 Lo! we heard of it °at Ephratah : 
We ‘found it in the fields of the wood. 
7 We will go into his tabernacles: 
We * will worship at his footstool. 
8 . Arise, +O Lorp, into thy rest; 
Thou, and * the ark of thy strength! 
9 Let thy priests | be clothed with righteousness ; 
And let thy saints shout for joy. 
10 For thy servant David’s sake 
Turn not away the face of thine anointed. 
The ™ Lorp hath sworn in truth unto David; 


a Psa, 65. 1. e 1 Sam. 17. 12. i Numb. 10,85, 2 Chron, 6 
b Gen. 49. 24, f 1 Sam. 7. 1. 41, 42, 

¢ Prov. 6. 4. g 1 Chron. 18. 5. ; k Psa. 78, 61. 

* Acts, 7. 46, h Psa, 5. 7. 1 Job 29, 14. Isa. 61. 10. 


1 Heb. habitations. m Psa, 89, 8, 4, 83, &c. 
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He will not turn from it; 
“Of "the fruit of thy *body will I set upon thy 
throne. 
12 If thy children will keep my covenant 
And my testimony that I shall teach them, 
Their children shall also sit upon thy throiie for ever- 
more. 
13 For °the Lorp hath chosen Zion ; 
He hath desired it for his habitation. . ' 
14 This P is my rest forever: 
Here will I dwell; for I have desired it. 
15 T will * pedauily bless her provision: 
I will satisfy her poor with bread. 
16 T 4 will also clothe her priests with salvation ; 
And * her saints shall shout aloud for joy. 
17 There * will I make the horn of David to bud: 
I thave ordained a ‘lamp for mine anointed. 
18 His enemies will "I clothe with shame: 
But upon himself shall his crown flourish.” 


n2 Sam. 7. 12, 1 Kin, 8.25. 2Chr. p Psa. 68, 16. 8 Ezek. 29, 21. Luke 1, 69, 
6.16, Lukel. 69. Acts2. 30. 3 Or, surely. Psa, 147, 14. t 1 Kin. 11. 86; 15. 4, 2 Ch. 21. 7. 
2 Heb. belly. 42 Chron. 6, 41. Psa, 149.4. +4 Or, candle. 
o Psa, 48, 1, 2. r Hos, 11, 12. 4u Psa. 85. 26, 
eg Ses gs ee 


INTRODUCTION TO PSALM RECORDED 
1 CHRONICLES XVI. 


PSALM OF DAVID. 


The immense host now moves forward in complete order, ac- 
cording to the directions of the law of Moses. Num. iv, 2-15; 
Deut. x, 8; xxxi, 9. The Levites were organized into bands, 
for the sacred chants and the various kinds of instrumental 
music, and for performing the different sacrifices and other 
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ceremonies of the occasion. The Psalm delivered to the 
Levites on this occasion was subsequently revised for the 
temple service, and in its improved form it stands in the 
arrangement as Psalm ey. (See page 231.) 


PSALM RECORDED 1 CHRONICLES XVI. 
ON THE OCCASION OF THE SECOND REMOVAL OF THE ARK. 


Then on that day David delivered *first this Psalm to 
thank the Lorp into the hand of Asaph and his 
brethren: 

8 Give thanks unto the Lorp, call upon his name, 

Make known his deeds among the people. 
9 Sing unto him, sing Psalms unto him, 
Talk ye of all his wondrous works. 

10 Glory ye in his holy name: 

Let the heart of them rejoice that seek the Lorp. 

11 Seek the Lorn and his strength, 

Seek his face continually. 
12 Remember his marvellous works that he hath done, 
His wonders, and the judgments of his mouth ; 
13 Q ye seed of Israel his servant, 
Ye children of Jacob, his chosen ones! 
14 He is the Lorp our God; 
His judgments are in all the earth. 

15 Be ye mindful always of his covenant ; 

The word which he commanded to a thousand gen- 
erations ; 

16 Kven of >the covenant which he made with Abraham, 

And of his oath unto Isaac ; 

17 And hath confirmed the same to Jacob for a law, 

And to Israel for an everlasting covenant, 


a See 2 Sam, 28, 1, b Gen. 17. 2; 26.8; 28. 18; 85, 11. 
15 
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18 Saying, “ Unto thee will I give the land of Canaan, 
The * lot of your inheritance ;” 
19 When ye were but * few, 
Even a few, and strangers in it. 
30 And when they wert from nation to nation, 
And from one kingdom to another people ; 
*1 Te suffered no man to do them wrong: 
Yea, he °reproved kings for their sakes, 
2 Saying, “Touch not mine anointed, 
And do my prophets no harm.” 
83 Sing ‘unto the Lorp, all the earth; 
Show forth from day to day his salvation. 
*4 Declare his glory among the heathen ; 
His marvellous works among all nations. 
25 For great is the Lorn, and greatly to be praised: 
He also is to be feared above all gods. 
6 For all *the gods of the people are idols: 
But ‘the Lorp made the heavens. 
27 Glory and honour are in his presence ; 
Strength and gladness are in his place. 
8 Give unto the Lorp, ye kindreds of the people, 
Give unto the Lorp glory and strength. 
°9 Give unto the Lorp the glory due unto his name: 
Bring an offering, and come before him: 
Worship the Lorp in the beauty of holiness. 
30 Fear ‘before him, all the earth: 
The world also shall be stable, that it be not moved. 
31 Let the heavens be glad, and let the earth rejoice: 
And let men say among the nations, The Lorp 
reigneth ! 
32 Let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof: 
Let the fields rejoice, and all that is therein. 


1 Heb. cord. ¢ Gen. 12.17; 20. 8. © Lev. 19,4 
Heb. men of number, Exod. T. 15-18. f Bee Gen. 1.1. 
Gen. 84 80. 4 Psa. 96. 1, &e. 
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33 Then shall the trees of the wood sing out at the pres- 
ence of the Lorp, 
Because he cometh to judge the earth. 
34 Q & give thanks unto the Lorp; for he is good; 
For his mercy endureth for ever. 
35 And say ye, Save us, O God of our salvation, 
And gather us together, 
And deliver us from the heathen, 
That we may give thanks to thy holy name, and glory 


in thy praise. 
36 Blessed = be the Lorp God of Israel forever and ever. 
g Psa, 107. 1; 118. 1; 186, 1. h1 Kings 8 15, 


INTRODUCTION TO PSALM XV. 


PSALM OF DAVID. 


When the priests had lifted the ark, and had advanced “six 
paces,” and saw that God approved the attempt, they paused, 
and “offered seven bullocks and seven rams.” As the proces- 
sion approached the city, from the broad plateau of table-land 
west of Jerusalem, the particular hill of Zion, where the ark 
was to rest, arose to view in all its outline of grandeur and 
beauty; and the people now contemplated it as the “holy hill” 
where God would henceforward make his abode, and which he 
would consecrate by his peculiar presence. In such a place, 
the wicked and the profane might not fitly live. And the fol- 
lowing Psalm seems now to have been chanted. 
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PSALM XV. 


ON THE SECOND REMOVAL OF THE ARK. 
Dawid describeth a worthy citizen of Zion. 


7 A Psalm of David. 


1 Lorp, who shall * abide in thy tabernacle ? 
Who shall dwell in thy holy hill? 
2 He *that walketh uprightly, and worketh right- 
eousness, 
And ° speaketh the truth in his heart. 
3 He ‘that backbiteth not with his tongue, 
Nor doeth evil to his neighbour, 
Nor *taketh up a reproach against his neighbour. 
4 In 4 whose eyes a vile person is contemned, 
But he honoureth them that fear the Lorp. 
He that ‘sweareth to his own hurt, and changeth not. 
5 He fthat putteth not out his money to usury, 
Nor ¢ taketh reward against the innocent. 
He that doeth these things » shall never be moved. 


1 Heb. sojowrn, 2 Or, receiveth, or, endureth.  {fExod. 22. 25. Lev. 25.86. Deut. 
a Isa. 88, 15, Exod. 28. 1. 23. 19. Ezek. 18. 8; 22. 12. 

b Zee. 8. 16. Eph. 4. 25. 4 Esther 8, 2. & Exod. 23. 8. Deut.16. 19. 

c Lev. 19. 16. Psa. 84. 18, e Judg. 11, 85. h Psa. 16.8, 2 Pet. 1. 10. 





INTRODUCTION TO PSALM XXIV. 


PSALM OF DAVID. 


As they ascend Mount Zion, the rejoicing of the people reach- 
es its climax; and the measured sound of their praises and their 
exultations, led by the musical bands of the Levites, swell from 
the innumerable hosts like the sound of many waters. “Thus 
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all Israel brought up the ark of the covenant of the Lord, with 
shouting, and with sound of the cornet, and with trumpets, and 
with cymbals, making a noise with psalteries and harps.” As 
they approach the place where the ark is to rest, and where 
Jehovah is to place his throne among his chosen people, feel- 
ings of triumph inspire the nation. The curtains of the sacred 
tent are lifted, the ark is soon to enter, and “Jehovah, the King 
of glory,” is to “come in.” They now chant the sublimest of 
all their triumphal odes. The Psalm is responsive, and must 
have been sung or cantillated with indescribable effect. - 


PSALM XXIV. 


ON THE SECOND REMOVAL OF THE ARK, AS THE PRIESTS 
ASCENDED ZION AND APPROACHED THE SACRED TENT. 


God’s dominion in the world, 1,2; the citizens of his spiritual kingdom, 3-6; the 
triumphal entry of Jehovah upon Mount Zion, 7-10, 


7 A Psalm of David. 


1 The “earth is the Lorn’s, and the fulness thereof ; 
The world, and they that dwell therein. 

2 For he hath founded it upon the seas, 
And established it upon the floods. 

3 Who shall ascend into the hill of the Lorp ? 
And who shall stand in his holy place ? 

4*He that hath >clean hands, and °a pure heart; 
Who hath not lifted up his soul unto vanity, nor 

sworn deceitfully ; 

5 He shall receive the blessing from the Lorn, 
And righteousness from the God of his salvation. 

6 This is the generation of them that seek Him, 
That seek thy face,*O Jacob! Selah! 


a See Gen. 1.19; 14. 19, b Job. 17.9. 1 Tim. 2. 8 
1 Heb. The clean of hands. © Mat, 5. 8. 
Isa, 83, 15, 16, 2 Or, O God of Jacob { 
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7 Lift ‘up your heads, O ye gates! 
And be ye lift up, ye everlasting doors! 
And ¢the King of glory shall come in. 

8 Who is this King of glory ? 

The Lorp strong and mighty, 
The Lorp mighty in battle. 
9 Lift up your heads, O ye gates! 
Even lift them up, ye everlasting doors ! 
And the King of glory shall come in. 
10 Who is this King of glory ? 
The Lorp of hosts, he is the King of glory. Selah! 


4 Tsaiah 26. 2. e Psa, 97.6. Hag. 2. 7. Mal. 8,1. 1 Cor.2.8 


INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS CV, CVI, AND XCVI. 


PSALMS OF DAVID. 


The priests had now deposited the ark within the curtains ot 
the sacred tent on Mount Zion. The earnest wish of the pious 
king was now fulfilled. He had made provision for the more 
regular and edifying worship of Jehovah. He had restored 
the Levites to their proper rank and influence. He had opened 
new privileges to the people, and had awakened a universal 
impulse of pious feeling in the nation. Now, more than at 
any time since the days of Moses, the chosen seed were pre- 
pared to enjoy the high political and religious blessings char- 
tered to them in the covenant of Abraham, and ratified and 
enlarged in the law of Moses. 2 Samuel vi, 17, 18. 

It should be considered that the Hebrew people were origin- 
ally nothing more than a nomad tribe, mixing agriculture 
with their pursuits only as a secondary interest, and so far as 
the sterner necessities of life required. As a consequence of 
this mode of life, they were unable to build cities, or even to 
maintain a permanent abode in any one locality. Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob had lived at Hebron, at Gerar, at Beersheba, 
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and at Shechem, shifting their stations to accommodate pastur- 
age and other circumstances; and we sometimes find their 
shepherds forty miles from the patriarchal station, wandering in 
quest of forage. While in Egypt, the Hebrews were, much of 
the time, scattered everywhere, wherever the public works 
required their labor; and from the first they were known as a 
race of shepherds. Gen. xlvii, 3. During the forty years of 
their wanderings in the wilderness, they had been wholly 
restricted to the habits of Arabian nomads; and from the 
days of Joshua till the time of King Saul, they give evidence 
of their strong national predilections for that mode of life. 
Much of the political disaster and religious declension, which, 
from time to time, sadly marked their career during this long — 
period, was owing primarily to the fact, that they had not yet 
laid off the peculiarities of their simple shepherd life; had not 
fully emerged from their loose, migratory habits; had not 
strongly concentrated the forces of the tribes into one centraliz- 
ing government; had not become sufficiently nationalized and 
regular in their religion. David had fully comprehended the 
causes of the past misfortunes of his people. Himself a Hebrew 
of the highest type, the purest representative of his race, 
acting from the heart and soul of the nation, animated by the 
same spirit, and impelled by the same emotions, he well knew 
how to guide the Hebrew mind to its true national destiny, 
and develop the life and genius of the theocratic system of 
Moses. Toward this grand result he had now at length been 
enabled to take an important step. It was proper here to 
pause, and retrospect the providences of God to the nation. 
This David does in Psalms cy, cvi. The former was com- 
posed, and used first, on the occasion of the removal of the ark 
to Zion, as we learn from 1 Chronicles xvi, where the first sixteen 
verses of this Psalm are recorded. Afterward the Psalm was’ 
revised and enlarged for the temple service, and placed in its 
present form. Psalm cvi is an enlargement and continuation 
of the same general subject, the providential history of the 
nation, and contains in it several verses belonging to the first 
rehearsal of Psalm cv, thus showing that they both primarily 
belong to the same occasion. (Compare 1 Chronicles xvi, 35, 36, 
with Psalm evi, 47, 48.) These two national epics trace the 
progress of the Hebrew people, from their first nomadic germ in 
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the family of Abraham, through all the leading events of their 
history, up to the time that God redeemed them from Egypt 
and made them a nation. 

“t And he brought forth his people with joy, 

And his chosen with gladness: 

.And gave them the lands of the nations: 

And they inherited the labor of the Gentiles; 

That they might observe his statutes, 

And keep his laws.”—Psalm ev, 48-45. 


The whole very fitly closes with a doxology and a hallelujah : 


“ Blessed be Jehovah, the God of Israel, 
From everlasting to everlasting ! 

Te ie And let all the people say, Amen. 
Praise ye the Lord!”—Psalm cyi, 48. 


“So he left there, before the ark of the covenant of the Lord, 
Asaph and his brethren, to minister before the ark continually, 
as every day’s work required; and Obed-edom with their 
brethren, three-score and eight; Obed-edom also, the son of 
Jeduthun, and Hosah to be porters.” 1 Chronicles xvi, 87, 88. 


PSALM CV. 


ON THE SECOND REMOVAL OF THE ARK. 


An exhortation to praise God and to seek out his works, 1-6; the story of God's pro- 
vidences over Abraham, 7-15; over Joseph, 16-22; over Jacob, in Egypt, 23-25; 
over Moses delivering the Israelites, 26-36 ; over the Israelites brought out of Egypt, 
fed in the wilderness, and planted in Canaan, 37-45. 


1 O “give thanks unto the Lorp; call upon his name; 
Make » known his deeds among the people. 
2 Sing unto him, sing psalms unto him: 
Talk ‘ye of all his wondrous works. 
3 Glory ye in his holy name: 
Let the heart of them rejoice that seek the Lorp. 
4 Seek the Lorn, and his strength : 
Seek “his face evermore. 


a Isa, 12, 4 b Psa, 145, 4, 5, 11. ¢ Psa. 77, 12, a Psa, 27.8 
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5 Remember ¢his marvellous works that he hath done ; 
His wonders, and the judgments of his mouth ; 

6 O ye seed of Abraham his servant, 
Ye children of Jacob his chosen! 

7 He is the Lorp our God; 
His ‘judgments are in all the earth. 

8 He hath remembered his covenant forever, 
The word which he commanded to a thousand gen- 

erations. 

9 Which "covenant he made with Abraham, 
And his oath unto Isaac; 

10 And confirmed the same unto Jacob for a law, 
And to Israel for an everlasting covenant; 

11 Saying, “Unto ‘thee will I give the land of Canaan, 
The’ lot of your inheritance :” 

12 When ‘ there were but a few men in number; 
Yea, very few, !and strangers in it. 

13 ‘When they went from one nation to another, 
From one kingdom to another people ; 

14 He ™suffered no man to do them wrong: 
Yea, "he reproved kings for their sakes ; 

15 Saying, “Touch not mine anointed, 
And do my prophets no harm.” 

16 Moreover °he called for a famine upon the land 
He brake the whole ? staff of bread. 

17 He 4sent a man before them, even Joseph, 
Who ' was sold for a servant: 

18 Whose * feet they hurt with fetters ;. 
* He was laid in iron; 

19 Until the time that. his word came: 
The t word of the Lorp tried him. 


e Psa. 7%. 11. k Gen. 34. 30. Deut. 7. 7; 26. 5. 4 Gen. 45. 5. 


f Isa. 26. 9. 1 Heb, 11. 9. r Gen. 37. 28, 36. 

& Luke 1. 72. m Gen. 35. 5. 8 Gen, 39. 20; 40, 15. 

h Bee Gen. 12. 2, 7. Lnke n Gen. 12.17; 20. 3, 7. 2 Heb. his soul came 
1.78. Heb. 6. 17, © Gen. 41. 54. into iron. 

i See Gen. 12. 7, p Lev. 26, 26. Isa, 3.1. Ezek. t Gen. 41. 25. 


1 Heb. cord. 4. 16, 
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20 The "king sent and loosed him ; 
Even the ruler of the people, and let him go free. 
21 He Y made him lord of his house, 
And ruler of all his “substance: 
22 'To bind his princes at his pleasure ; 
And teach his senators wisdom. 
3 Israel “also came into Egypt; 
And Jacob sojourned *in the land of Ham. 
24 And ¥ he increased his people greatly ; 
And made them stronger than their enemies. 
25 He turned their heart to hate his people, 
“To deal subtilely with his servants. 
26 He 7sent Moses his servant ; 
~And Aaron * whom he had chosen. 
27 'They » showed ‘his signs among them, 
And wonders in the land of Ham. 
28 He °sent darkness, and made it dark; 
And ‘they rebelled not against his word. 
29 He *turned their waters into blood, 
And slew their fish. 
30 Their fland brought forth frogs in abundance, 
In the chambers of their kings. 
31 He &spake, and there came divers sorts of flies, 
And lice in all their coasts. 
32 He gave ‘them hail for rain, 
And flaming fire im their land. 
33 He "smote their vines also and their fig trees ; 
And brake the trees of their coasts. 
34 He ‘spake, and the locusts came, 
And caterpillars, and that without number, 


u Gen. 41. 14. a Num. 16.5; 17. 5. f Exod, 8. 6. 


Vv Gen. 41. 40. b Exod. vii to xii, Psa, & See Exod. 8.17, 24 

3 Heb. possession. 78. 48, &c. 5 Heb. their rain hail. 
w Gen. 46. 6. 4 Heb. words of his signs, h Exod. 9. 25. 

x Psa, 78. 51. ¢ Bxod. 10. 22. iSee Exodus 10, 4, 

y Exod. 1. 7. &o, d Psa, 99. 7. 18, 14, 


2 Exod. 8.10; 4,12, 14. e Exod. 7. 20. 
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35 And did eat up all the herbs in their land, 
And devoured the fruit of their ground. 
36 He * smote also all the firstborn in their land, 
The ! chief of all their strength. 
. 37 He ™ brought them forth also with silver and gold: 
And there was not one feeble person among their 
tribes. 
38 Koypt " was glad when they departed ; 
For the fear of them fell upon them. 
39 He °spread a cloud for a covering ; 
And fire to give light in the night. 
40 The P people asked, and he brought quails, 
And ‘satisfied them with the bread of heaven. 
41 He t opened the rock, and the waters gushed out; 
They ran in the dry places like a river. 
42 For he remembered § his holy promise, 
And Abraham his servant. 
43 And he brought forth his people with joy, 
And his chosen with ° gladness ; 
44 And tgave them the lands of the heathen: 
And they inherited the labour of the people ; 
45 That "they might observe his statutes, 
And keep his laws. 
"Praise ye the Lorp! 


k Exod. 12, 29. p Exod. 16, 12, &e. 6 Heb. singing. 
1 Gen. 49. 8. 4 Psa, 78, 24, 25. t Deut. 6. 10, 11. Jos. 18, 7, &. 
m Exod. 12.85. ° r Exod. 17. 6. Num. 20.11. 4 Deut. 4. 1,40; 6, 21-25. 
Exod. 12. 83, ‘Psa. 78, 15,16. 1 Cor. 10.4. 7 Heb. Hallelujuh. 


© See Exod. 18. 21. s Gen. 15. 14. 
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PSALM CVL 


ON THE SECOND REMOVAL OF THE ARK. 


The Psalmist exhorteth to praise God, 1-3; he prayeth for pardon of sin, as God 
did with the fathers, 4-6; the story of the people's rebellion and God’s mercy; 
7-46; he concludeth with prayer and praise, 47, 48, 


1> Praise ye the Lorp. 
O *give thanks unto the Lorn; 
For he is good: 
For his mercy endureth forever. 
2 Who ’can utter the mighty acts of the Lorp ? 
Who can show forth all his praise ? 
3 Blessed are they that keep judgment, 
And he that °*doeth righteousness at all times. 
4 Remember ‘me, O Lorn, 
With the favour that thou bearest unto thy people: 
O visit me with thy salvation ; 
5 That I may see the good of thy chosen, 
That I may rejoice in the gladness of thy nation, 
That I may glory with thine inheritance. 
6 We °have sinned with our fathers, 
We have committed iniquity, we have done wickedly. 
7 Our fathers understood not thy wonders in Egypt; 
They remembered not the multitude of thy mercies ; 
But ‘provoked him at the sea, even at the Red Sea. 
8 Nevertheless he saved them & for his name’s sake, 
That he might make his mighty power to be known. 


9 He rebuked the Red Sea also, and it was dried up: 


1 Heb. Hallelujah, d Psa. 119. 182. g Txod. 9.16. Eze. 20.14 
a Psa. 107. 1. e Loy. 26.40. 1 Kings 8.47. h Exod.14.21. Psa, 18, 15. 
b Psa, 40. 5. Dan. 9. 5. Nahum 1. 4. 
¢ Psa, 15.2. Acts 24,16. f Exod. 14. 11, 12. 

* 


Gal. 6. 9. 
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So ‘he led them through the depths, as through the 
wilderness. 
10 And ‘he saved them from the hand of him that 
hated them, 
And redeemed than from the hand of the enemy. 
11 And 'the waters covered their enemies: 
There was not one of them left. 
12 Then ™ believed they his words ; 
They sang his praise. 
13 * They soon forgat his works ; 
They waited not for his counsel ; 
14 But *lusted exceedingly in the wilderness, 
And tempted God in the desert. 
15 And ™he gave them their request ; 
But °sent leanness into their soul. 
16 They ? envied Moses also in the camp, 
And Aaron the saint of the Lorp. 
17 The dearth opened, and swallowed up Dathan, 
And covered the company of Abiram. 
‘18 And ‘a fire was kindled in their company ; 
The flame burned up the wicked. 
19 They *made a calf in Horeb, 
And worshipped the molten image. : 
*0 Thus ‘they changed their glory 
Into the similitude of an ox that eateth grass. 
21 They "forgat God their Saviour, 
Which had done great things in Egypt ; 
22 Wondrous works in ’ the land of Ham, 
And terrible things by the Red Sea. 
23 Therefore “ he said that he would destroy them, 


Isa, 68. 11-14. 8 Heb. dusted a lust. Num. q Num. 16. 81, 82. 


k Hxod. 14. 80. 11. 4, 88. Psa. 78. 18. r Num. 16. 85, 46, 
1 Exod. 14. 27, 28. 1 Cor. 10. 6. 5 Exod. 82. 4. 
m Exod. 14. 31; 15. 1. n Num. 11. 81. Psa. 78. 29. t Jer. 2.11. Rom. 1, 2& 
2 Heb. they made haste, they o Isa. 10. 16. u Psa. 78. 11, 12. 
Jorgat. Exod. 15. 24; 16, 2. p Num, 16, 1, &e. v Psa. 78, 51. 


Psa, 78, 11, w Exod. 82. 10. 
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Had not Moses his chosen stood before him in the 


breach, 


To turn away his wrath, lest he should destroy them. 
24 Yea, they despised ‘the pleasant land, 

They * believed not his word ; 
°5 But ¥murmured in their tents, 

And hearkened not unto the voice of the Lorp. 
*6 Therefore “he lifted up his hand against them, 


To overthrow them in the wilderness: 


27 'To ‘overthrow their seed also among the nations, : 
And to scatter them in the lands. 
78 =They “joined themselves also unto Baal-peor, 
And ate the sacrifices of the dead. 
*9 Thus they provoked him to anger with their inygn 


tions: 


And the plague brake in upon them. 


30 Then > stood up Phinehas, and executed judgment: 
And so the plague was stayed. 

31 And that was counted unto him for righteousness 
Unto all generations for evermore. 

32 They ‘angered him also at the waters of strife, 
So that it went ill with Moses for their sakes; 

33 Because ‘they provoked his spirit, 
So that he spake unadvisedly with his lips. 


34 They °did not destroy the nations, 


Concerning ‘whom the Lorp commanded them; 


35 But & were mingled among the heathen, 


And learned their works. 
36 And "they served their idols; 
Which i were a snare unto them. 


4 Heb. a land of desire. Deut. 
8.7. Jer. 8.19. Ezek. 20, 6, 


x Heb. 8, 18. 
y Num. 14 2, 27. 


2 Exod. 6.8. Num. 14. 28, &c, 
Psa. 95.11. Ezek, 20. 15. 


Heb. 8, 11, 18. 


5 Heb. make them fall. Ley. 
26.88. Psa, 44.11. Ezek. 


20. 23, 

a Num. 25. 2, 8. Hosea 9, 10, 
Rey. 2. 14. 

b Num, 25. 7, &e. 

c Num. 20, 3,18. Psa, 81, 7. 


d Num, 20. 10. 

e Judg. 1. 21, 27, &e. 

f Deut, 7. 2, 16. 

& Judg. 2.2. Isa, 2. 6. 
1 Cor. 5. 6. 

h Judg. 2. 12, 18, 17, 19. 

1 Exod. 28, 83. 
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37 Yea, ‘they sacrificed their sons 
And their daughters unto ! devils, 
38 And shed innocent blood, | 
Even the blood of their sons and of their daughters, 
Whom they sacrificed unto the idols of Canaan ; 
Afnd ™the land was polluted with blood. 
39 Thus were they defiled with their own works, 
And ° went a whoring with their own inventions. 
40 Therefore P was the wrath of the Lorp kindled against 
his people, 
Insomuch that he abhorred 4his own inheritance. 
41 And the gave them into the hand of the heathen; 
And they that hated them ruled over them. 
“2 Their enemies also oppressed them, 
And they were brought into subjection unto their 
Mand: 5 i 
43 Many times did he deliver them; 
But they provoked him with their counsel, 
And were ° brought low for their iniquity. 
44 Nevertheless he regarded their affliction, 
When *he heard their cry: 
45 And the remembered for them his covenant, 
And "repented according to the multitude of his 
mercies. 
46 He ‘made them also to be pitied 
Of all those that carried them captives. 
47 Save us, O Lorp our God, 
And gather us from among the heathen, 
To give thanks unto thy holy name, 
And to triumph in thy praise. 


« 2 Kings 16.8. Isa. 57. 5. oLey. 17. 7 Num. 15, 89. 8 Judg. 8, 9. 


Ezek. 16. 20. Ezek. 20. 80. t Ley. 26. 41, 42. 
1 Ley. 17.7. 2 Chron. 11.15, p Judg. 2.14. Psa. 78. 59, 62. u Judg, 2.18. Psa. 51.1. 
1 Cor. 10, 20, ® q Deut. 9, 29. Isa. 68. 7. Lam. 8. 82. 
m Num. 85. 88. r Judg, 2. 14, &e. v Ezra 9.9. Jer. 42, 12. 


n Ezek. 20. 18, 80, 81. 6 Or, impoverished, or, weak- 
ened, 
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48 Blessed be the Lorp God of Israel 
From everlasting to everlasting ! 
And let all the people say, Amen. 
"Praise ye the Lorp! 


w Psa. 41.18. . 7 Heb. Hallelujah. 


i <a. On) em. OA B 


ON THE SECOND REMOVAL OF THE ARK. 


An exhortation to praise God, 1-3; for his greatness, 4-7; for his kingdom, 8-12; 
for his general judgment, 13. 


1 O *sing unto the Lorp a new song: 
Sing unto the Lorp, all the earth. 

2 Sing unto the Lorp, bless his name; 
Show forth his salvation from day to day. 

3 Declare his glory among the heathen, 
His wonders among all people. 

4 For >the Lorn is great, and °greatly to be praised : 
He ‘is to be feared above all gods. 

5 For °all the gods of the nations are idols; 
But ‘the Lorp made the heavens. 

§ Honour and majesty are before him: 
Strength ¢and beauty are in his sanctuary. 

7 Give 'unto the Lorp, O ye kindreds of the people! 
Give unto the Lorp glory and strength. 

8 Give unto the Lorp the glory * due unto his name. 
Bring an offering, and come into his courts. 

9 O worship the Lorp in the *beauty of holiness: 
Fear before him, all the earth. 


a Psa. 88. 8. € See Jer. 10. 11, 12. 1 Heb. @f his name. 
b Psa. 145. 8. f Bee Gen. 1. 1. 2 Or, glorious sanctuary. 
¢ Psa. 18. 8. ; & Psa. 29. 1. Psa. 110. 8. 


4 Psa. 95. 8. 5 Psa, 29. 1, 2. 
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10 Say among the heathen i that the Lorp reigneth : 
The world also shall be established that it shall not 
be moved : 
He ‘shall judge the people righteously. 
‘t Let ‘the heavens rejoice, and let the earth be glad; 
Let ™the sea roar, and the fulness thereof. 
'? Let the field be joyful, and all that is therein; 


Then shall all the trees of the wood rejoice 13 before 


the Lorn, 
For he cometh—for he cometh to judge the earth: 
He shall judge the world with righteousness, 


And the people with his truth. 
1 Psa. 98.1. Rey. 11. 15. © See Gen. 18. 25. 1 Psa, 69. 84. m Psa, 98. 7, &o. 
Patan ee 


INTRODUCTION TO PSALM LXXVIII. 
PSALM OF DAVID. 


After the ark had been removed to Zion, and every provision 
made for its sacred preservation, and the solemn worship of 
Jehovah, there was yet one source of anxiety connected with 
the occasion, which was not easy to be removed. The tribe 
of Ephraim, according to the blessings pronounced upon it 
by Jacob, and afterward by Moses, (Genesis xlix, 22-26; 
Deuteronomy xxxiii, 13-17,) was to enjoy a distinguished 
rank. Their central position in the land, together with the 
rich advantages of their tribal inheritance, and their family 
affinity with Manasseh, seemed to promise them a decided 
ascendency over all the other tribes. As we have already seen, 

16 


} 
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(see page 215,) the ark and the tabernacle had been located 
at Shiloh, within their bounds, for about three hundred years, 
and the people had been so long accustomed to meeting there 
for their religious feasts and sacrifices, that the honour of pro- 
tectorship of the national religion seemed to be conceded to 
the tribe of Ephraim. The immense and frequent assem- 
blages which were here called together, from all parts of the 
land, tended to augment the wealth and political consequence 
of the Ephraimites, and to support their ambitions claims to 
precedence. But, in the enjoyment of these high immunities, 
they proved themselves unfaithful guardians of the national 
rites. They countenanced the idolatrous corruptions which, 
from time to time, had been copied from the surrounding 
heathen nations; and in the days of Eli had become so remiss 
as to suffer the tabernacle service to fall into utter contempt 
and reproach. 1 Samuel ii, 17-29. To complete the sum of 
their impieties, they had profanely brought out the ark of God 
from the “holy of holies,” in the sacred tabernacle, into their 
camp, that it might protect them from their enemies in .the 
day of battle. Under these circumstances, the solemnities of 
religion were fast degenerating to the irreverent customs of 
the heathen; and now, by a train of mysterious providences, 
humiliating to the honour of the nation, and especially painful 
to the truly pious, God permits the ark to be removed from 
Shiloh, never more to return thither. These facts we have 
already had occasion to record. 

After the removal of the ark from Shiloh, the “ tabernacle” 
also, in which was performed the daily sacrifices, in which 
stood the common and the golden altars, the table of “shew 
bread,” and other sacred things, was removed to the city of 
Nob, within the tribe of Benjamin. From Nob it was after- 
ward, when Saul had destroyed that city, (1 Samuel xxii, 9-19,) 
removed to Gibeon, where it remained till the building of 
Solomon’s temple. 2 Chronicles v, 5; 1 Kings viii, 4. For the 
regular service of the tabernacle at Gibeon, David made pro- 
‘vision at the same time that he prepared a place for the ark 
on Mount Zion. 1 Chronicles xvi, 37-42. By these events, 
Ephraim was stripped at once of all those public honours 
and emoluments, which it had enjoyed since the first settle- 
ment of the tribes by Joshua. 
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It could not be supposed that a tribe so imperious, aspiring, 
and crafty as the Ephraimites had always been, would quietly 
submit to this dishonour, and see the palm of superiority thus 
pass over to its rival. The supreme political dominion had 
already been established in the tribe of Judah, and now the 
movement to engross the religious honours of the nation, also, 
seemed to despoil the Ephraimites of the last hope of their 
ambition. The erivious rivalry between these two tribes was 
proverbially public and painful, and in later times greatly de- 
plored by all those who loved the general good of the nation 
above the local preferment of any one tribe. Isaiah xi, 13. 
This mutual envy, however, was never healed. On different 
occasions it discovered itself, till at length it broke forth in 
the untimely and abortive insurrection of Sheba, (2 Samuel xx,) 
and finally in the well-concerted and fatal dismemberment of 
the ten tribes under Jeroboam. 1 Kings xii. 

With these elements obviously at work, it became necessary 
for David to vindicate his conduct before the nation, and state 
his reasons for removing the ark to Zion, instead of conveying 
it back to Shiloh. The rejection of Ephraim from the supreme 
authority, and from the honour of the protectorate of the ark 
and worship of God, must be shown to be of Divine appoint- 
ment, and not the result of the emulous rivalry and ambition 
of Judah. Public sentiment must be enlisted to sanction the 
measure, so that a powerful political party shall not be called 
into action against the king, and thereby weaken his authority 
by the very means he had adopted to establish it. Psalm 
Ixxvili seems to have been written for this purpose. It was 
written by Asaph, who was, himself a Levite, a prophet, and a 
chief chorister. 

Another object of the Psalmist, in this Psalm, is to warn 
the Hebrew nation against forgetfulness of God’s mercies and 
disobedience to his commands, and substituting in the place 
of real piety a superstitious dependence on sacred things and 
sacred places. God had destroyed and forsaken Shiloh, their 
sacred city, and suffered his own ark to be captured by the 
heathen, in order to reprove and punish the sacrilegious irrev- 
erence and idolatry of his own people. Let them not, there- 
fore, suppose the ark is safe even in Zion, or they themselves 
secure, unless they honour God by true obedience. 
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Thus he presents these important thoughts : 


“ The children of Ephraim, being armed, and carrying bows, 

Turned back in the day of battle. 

They kept not the covenant of God, 

And refused to walk in his law; 

And forgat his works, 

And his wonders that he had showed them. 

* * * * * * * # * 
God “ made the tribes of Israel to dwell in their tents. 

Yet they tempted and provoked the Most High God, 

And kept not his testimonies ; 

But turned back, and dealt unfaithfully like their fathers ; 

They were turned aside like a deceitful bow. 

* * re * * * * * * 
“When God heard this, he was wroth, 

And greatly abhorred Israel. 

So that he forsook the tabernacle of Shiloh, 

The tent which he placed among men; 

And delivered his strength into captivity, 


And his glory into the enemy’s hand. 
* * 


* * * * * * * 


“ Moreover he refused the tabernacle of Joseph, 
And chose not the tribe of Ephraim; 
But chose the tribe of Judah, 
The Mount Zion which he loved.” 


Verses 9-11, 55-57, 59-61, 67-68. 


To the same effect, also, is the admonition of Jeremiah to the 
people of his day: 


“ But go ye now unto my place which was in Shiloh, 
Where I set my name at the first, 
And see what I did to it for the wickedness of my people Israel. 
* * * * 3 * * * * 
Therefore will I do unto this house, which is called by my name, 
Wherein ye trust, 
And unto the place which I gave to you and to your fathers, 
As I have done to Shiloh.” 

Jeremiah vii, 12, 14. 
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PSALM LXXVIII. 


ON THE REMOVAL OF THE ARK TO ZION INSTEAD OF 
SHILOH. 
An exhortation both to learn and to preach the law of God,1-8; the story of God’s 


wrath against the incredulous and the disobedient, 9-66; the Ephraimites and 
Shiloh being rejected, God chose Judah, Zion, and David, 67-72. 


T *Maschil of Asaph, [or a Psalm of Asaph to give instruction]. 


1 Give *ear, O my people, to my law: 
Incline your ears to the words of my mouth. 
2 I > will open my mouth in a parable, 
I will utter dark sayings of old: 
3 Which we have heard and known, 
And our fathers have told us. 
4 We °will not hide them from their children, 
Showing ‘to the generation to come the praises of 
the Lorp, 
And his strength, and his wonderful works that he 
hath done. 
5 For he established a testimony in Jacob, 
And appointed a law in Israel, 
Which he commanded our fathers, 
That °they should make them known to their children: 
6 That the generation to come might know them, - 
Even the children which should be born; 
Who should arise and declare them to their children: 
7 That they might set their hope in God, 
And not forget the works. of God, 
But keep his commandments: 
8 And might not be as their fathers, 
A &stubborn and rebellious generation ; 


1 Psa, 74, title. © Deut. 4.9. Joel 1. 8. £2 Kings 17. 14 Ezek. 
a Isa. 51. 4. 4 Exod. 12. 26, 27. 20. 18. 
b Psa, 49,4, Mat. 18. 85, e Deut. 4.9, Exod 82.9. Psa. 68, 6. 
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A generation *that set not their heart aright, 
And whose spirit was not steadfast with God. 
9 The children of Ephraim, being armed, and *carry- 
ing bows, 
Turned back in the day of battle. 
10 They kept not the covenant of God, 
And refused to walk in his law; 
1 And forgat his works, 
And his wonders that he had showed them. 
12 Marvellous ‘things did he in the sight of their fathers, 
In the land of Egypt, ‘in the field of Zoan. 
13 He ! divided the sea, and caused them to pass through ; 
And ™he made the waters to stand as a heap. 
14 In "the daytime also he led them with a cloud, 
And all the night with a light of fire. 
15 He °clave the rocks in the wilderness, 
And gave them drink as out of the great depths. 
16 He brought streams also out of the rock, 
And caused waters to run down like rivers. 
17 And they sinned yet more against him 
By ‘provoking the Most High in the wilderness. : 
18 And "they tempted God in their heart 
By asking meat for their lust. 
19 Yea, *they spake against God ; 
They said, “Can God ‘furnish a table in the wilder- 
ness ? 
20 (Behold, the smote the rock, that the waters gushed 
out, 
And the streams overflowed !) 
Can he give bread also? 
Can he provide flesh for his people ?” 


2 Heb. that prepared not kG@en. 82. 8. Numb. 13, 22. P Deut. 9, 21. 
their heart. 2 Chron. Isa.19, 11,18. Ezek. 80.14. 4 Deuteronomy 9. 22. 
20. 88. 1 Exod, 14, 21. Heb. 8. 16. 

3 Heb. throwing forth. m Exod. 15. 8. r Exod. 16, 2. 

h 2, Kings 17. 15. 0 See Exod. 18. 21. 5 Num. 11. 4 

i Exod, vii to xii. o Exod. 17. 6. Num. 20. 11, 4 Heb. order. 


1 Cor. 10. 4 t See verse. 15. 
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21 Therefore the Lorp heard this, and "was wroth: 
So a fire was kindled against Jacob, 
And anger also came up against Israel; 

2 Because they ‘believed not in God, 
And trusted not in his salvation: 

3 Though he had commanded the clouds from above, 
And ¥ opened the doors of heaven, 

*4 And *had rained down manna upon them to eat, 
And had given them of the corn of heaven. 

25 °Man did eat angels’ food: 
He sent them meat to the full. 

*6 He Ycaused an east wind *to blow in the heaven; 
And by his power he brought in the south wind. 

“7 He rained flesh also upon them as dust, 
And "feathered fowls like as the sand Bs the sea: 

28 And he let it fall in the midst of their camp, 
Round about their habitations. 

29 So “they did eat, and were well filled; 
For he gave them their own desire. 

30 ‘They were not estranged. from their lust; 
But * while their meat was yet in their mouths, 

31 The wrath of God came upon them, 
And slew the fattest of them, 
And *smote down the ’chosen men of Israel. 

32 For all this >they sinned still, 
And believed not for his wondrous works. 

33 Therefore °their days did he consume in vanity, 
And their years in trouble. 

34 When ‘he slew them, then they sought him; 
And they returned and inquired early after God. 


u Num. 11. 1, 10. 5 Or. Every one did eat the »Num. 11. 83. 

v Heb. 8.18. Jude 5. bread of the mighty. 8 Heb. made to bow. 

w Gen. 7.11. Mal. 8. 10. Psa. 103, 20. ® Or, young men. 

x Exod. 16. 4, 14. John 6, 81. 6 Heb. to go. b Num. xiv, xvi, and xvil. 
1 Cor. 10. 8. 7 Heb. fowl of wing. ec Num. 26. 64, 65. 


y Num, 11. 31. z Num. 11. 20. d See Hosea 5. 15. 
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35 And they remembered that *God was their rock, 
And the High God ‘their redeemer. 
36 Nevertheless they did ¢ flatter him with their mouth, 
And they lied unto him with their tongues. 
37 For their heart was not right with him, 
Neither were they steadfast in his covenant. 
38 But "he, being full of compassion, forgave their 
iniquity, 
And destroyed them not: 
Yea, many a time ‘turned he his anger away, 
| And ‘did not stir up all his wrath. 
39 For 'he remembered ™that they were but flesh ; 
A "wind that passeth away, and cometh not again. 
40 How oft did they * *provoke him in the denee ines 
And grieve him in the desert! 
41 Yea, °they turned back and tempted God, 
And limited the Holy One of Israel. 
# They remembered not his hand, 
Nor the day when he delivered them ” from the enemy. 
43 How he had * wrought his signs in Egypt, 
And his wonders in the field of Zoan ; 
44 And Phad turned their rivers into blood; 
And their floods, that they could not drink: 
45 He dsent divers sorts of flies among them, which 
devoured them ; 
And "frogs, which destroyed them: 
46 He * gave also their increase unto the caterpillar, 
And their labour unto the locust: 
47 He “destroyed their vines with hail, 
And their sycamore trees with “frost: 


e Deut. 82, 4, 15, 31. m John 8. 6, 12 Heb. set. 


f Exod. 15.18, Isa, 41. 14. n Job 7. 7,16. James 4. 14. Pp Exod. 7. 20. 

& Ezek 83, 81, 10 Or, rebel against him. 9 See Exod. 8, 24. 

hNum. 14. 18, 20. Psa. 95. 9,10. Isa. 7. 13. r Exod. 8. 6, 

1 Isa. 48. 9. Eph. 4. 80. Heb, 3. 16, 17. 8 See Exod. 10, 18, 15. 

k 2 Kings 21. 29. o Num. 14.22, Deut. 6. 16. 13 Heb. killed. Exod, 9. 28-25. 


1 Psa. 108, 14, 16. 11 Or, from affliction, 14 Or, great hailstones, 
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48 He “gave up their cattle also to the hail, 
And their flocks to * hot thunderbolts: 
49 He cast upon them the fierceness of his anger, 
Wrath, and indignation, and trouble, 
By sending evil angels among them: 
50 * He made a way to his anger; 
He spared not their soul from death, 
But gave “their life over to the pestilence ; 
51 And smote all the firstborn in Egypt ; 
The chief of their strength in the tabernacles of Ham: 
52 But made his own people to go forth like sheep, 
And guided them in the wilderness like a flock. 
53 And "he led them on safely, so that they feared not; 
But the sea * overwhelmed their enemies. 
54 And he brought them to the border of his ’sanctuary, 
Even to this mountain, which his right hand had 
purchased. 
55 He cast out the heathen also before them, 
And * divided them an inheritance by line, 
And made the tribes of Israel to dwell in their tents. 
56 Yet *they tempted and provoked the Most High 
God, 
And kept not his testimonies ; 
57 But Yturned back, and dealt unfaithfully like their 
fathers ; 
They were turned aside “like a deceitful bow. 
58 For *they provoked him to anger with their » high 
places, 
And moved him to jealousy with their graven images. 
59 When God heard this, he was wroth, 
And greatly abhorred Israel. 


15 Heb. shut up. Exod. 9. 23-25. u Exod, 14. 19, 20. y Ezek. 20. 27, 28. 
16 Or, lightnings, 19 Heb. covered. Exod. z Hos. 7. 16, 
17 Heb. he weighed a path, 14, 27, 28. a Deut. 82. 16,21. Ezek. 
18 Or, their beasts to the mur- v Exod. 15, 17, 20. 28. 

rain, Exod. 9, 8, 6. w Josh. 13. 7. b Deut. 12. 2,4, 1 Kings 
t Exod. 12. 29. x Judg. 2. 11, 12. 5 Bare 
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60 So *that he forsook the tabernacle of Shiloh, 
The tent which he placed among men; 
61 And ‘delivered his strength into captivity, 
And his glory into the enemy’s hand. 
62 He °gave his people over also unto the sword ; 
And was wroth with his inheritance. 
63 The fire consumed their young men; 
And ‘their maidens were not “given to marriage. 
64 Their £ priests fell by the sword ; 
And "their widows made no lamentation. 
65 ‘Then the Lorp awaked as one out of sleep, 
And ‘like a mighty man that shouteth by reason of 
wine. 
66 And he smote his enemies in the hinder part: 
He put them to a perpetual reproach. 
67 ~ Moreover he refused the tabernacle of Joseph, 
And chose not the tribe of Ephraim ; 
68 But chose the tribe of Judah, 
The Mount Zion which he loved. 
69 And he ' built his sanctuary like high palaces, 
Like the earth which he hath “established forever. 
7 He ™chose David also his servant, 
And took him from the sheepfolds: 
71 From “following the "ewes great with young 
He brought him °to feed Jacob his people, 
And Israel his inheritance. 
7 So he fed them according to the ? integrity of his heart; 
And guided them by the skilfulness of his hands. 


e1Sam,.4.11. Jer, 7. 12, 14, bh Job 27. 15, Ezek, m1 Sam. 16, 11,12. 2 Sam. 
4 Judg. 18, 80. 24, 28, 7.8. 
e1 Sam. 4. 10. i Tea, 42, 18. 22 Heb. after. 
f Jer. 7. 84. k1 Sam. 5. 6,12; 6.4 n Gen. 38.18. Isa. 40. 11, 
20 Heb. praised. 11 Kings vi. o2 Sam. 5.2. 1 Chron. 11. 2. 


&1 Sam. 4,11; 22, 18, 21 Heb. founded, P1 Kings 9, 4, 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALM CXXXIII. 


PSALM OF DAVID. 


A great point had been gained, in favour both of religion and 
sound goverment, by locating the ark at Zion. The vigour and 
popularity of David’s administration had awed and held in 
check the factious elements of party, and his wisdom and mild- 
ness had conciliated all his more reasonable and placable 
opponents. So great an event as fixing the religious centre 
and capital of the nation had taken place without any outburst 
of popular commotion; and while the wounded pride of the 
Ephraimites quietly submitted, the great body of all the tribes 
joyfully approved. The people, who had “lamented after the 
Lord” all the time “the ark abode in Kirjath,” (1 Samuel vii, 2,) 
now repaired, with thanksgiving and songs of gladness, to Zion, 
to pay their vows, and offer their sacrifices, and celebrate their ° 
festivals, as they had formerly done at Shiloh. This David 
now beholds with delight. His reference to Zion, (verse 3,) 
where “the Lord commanded the blessing, even life for ever- 
more,” seems to have a reflex allusion to Shiloh, from which 
God’s peculiar blessing had been withdrawn. (See Introduction 
to Psalm Ixxvili.) The people are now united and happy. 
They are united in their king, in their religion, and in their 
place of worship. 

Jerusalem was thronged with the holy pilgrims, and Zion 
was vocal with their praises. As they were happy in the 
enjoyment of their religious privileges, so their greetings and 
their intercourse with each other were cheerful and friendly. 
True religion is the strongest bond of social union. “In the 
following Psalm,” says Hengstenberg, “David brings to the 
consciousness of the people the glory of the fellowship of the 
saints, which had so long fallen into abeyance, and the restora- 
tion of which had begun with the setting up of the tabernacle 
in Zion, after it had been interrupted during the entire period 
in which the ark had been buried, as in its grave, at Kirjath- 
jearim. The Psalm manifestly proceeds from a prosperous 
condition of the people of God, on which the eye of the 
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Psalmist lingers with delight.” “This Psalm,” says Dr. 
Alexander, “is an effusion of holy joy, occasioned by the sight 
of the gathering of Israel, as one great household, at the yearly 
feasts.” 


PSALM OXXXIIL 


ON THE OCCASION OF THE JOYFUL GATHERING OF ISRAEL 
AT THE HOLY FESTIVALS IN ZION, AFTER THE REMOVAL 
OF THE ARK FROM KIRJATH-JEARIM. 


The benefit of the communion of saints. 
7 A Song of Degrees of David. 


1 Behold, how good and how pleasant it is 
For brethren to dwell ’together in unity! 
2 Tt is like *the precious ointment upon the head, 
That ran down upon the beard—even Aaron’s beard, 
That went down to the skirts of his garments ; 
3 As the dew of > Hermon, | 
And as the dew that descended upon the mountains 
of Zion: : 
For ‘there the Lorp commanded the blessing, 
Even life for evermore. 


1.Heb. even together. a Pxod. 80. 25, 80. ¢ Ley. 25.21. Dent. 28, 8 
Genesis 18, 8. b Deut, 4. 48. Psa, 42. 8. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS II, XVI, AND CX. 
PSALMS OF DAVID. 


About five years after the removal of the ark to Zion, and 
in the fifteenth year of David’s reign, when God had given 
peace to the nation, and the people were rejoicing in their 
enlarged freedom and prosperity, as the king was one day 
surveying his palace and the royal structures which adorned 
Mount Zion, he was affected with the contrast between his 
own house and the humble tent in which the ark of God 
rested. And “the king said to Nathan the prophet, ‘See now, 
I dwell in a house of cedar, but the ark of God dwelleth within 
curtains.” David had, indeed, built him a palace of the 
costly cedar of Lebanon, fashioned and beautified by the skill 
of the best Phcenician artists, while near to the palace the ark 
rested in a cloth tent, according to the manner originally pre- 
scribed to Moses in the wilderness. (See Exodus xxvi.) For 
four hundred and forty-six years the ark had been thus 
preserved with primitive simplicity within curtains. At no 
time had God required of the Hebrews a more expensive place 
for his abode. The thought, however, of building a temple 
for Jehovah, is now suggested to the pious heart of the king, 
and calling the prophet Nathan, he makes known to him his 
desire. It was a grand as well as pious conception, and the 
first impulse of the prophet approved the design; but a sub- 
sequent revelation instructed him that it was not the Divine 
will that David should build this house, but that this honour 
should be reserved for his son, who should succeed him on the 
throne. Nevertheless, as the proposal of David arose from a 
right heart, and evinced a pious concern for the honour of 
Jehovah, the prophet is instructed to deliver to the king a very 
remarkable promise, or rather chain of promises, embracing 
the largest personal, family, and national blessings. 2 Samuel 
vii, 1-17. 

This prophetic message was of the highest importance to 
David, in relation both to its political and spiritual aspects. 
It confirmed, by a Divine sanction, the permanent location of 
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the ark at Jerusalem, thus finally defeating the rival preten- 
sions of Ephraim ; (see Introduction to the preceding Psalm}) 
it settled the crown by hereditary descent upon the house of 
David forever, to the exclusion of the family of Saul; it fore- 
told the future peace and independence of the kingdom, rest- 
ing tranquil in the midst of powerful and hostile nations; and, 
above all, it opened a gleam of light upon the great object of 
the nation’s hope—the person and kingdom of the Messiah— 
which the prophetic eye of the king of Israel now saw, more 
clearly than ever, to be the transcendent prototypes of his own. 

It is hence that to this occasion date some of the sublimest 
of the Messianic Psalms, in which the person of the Son of 
God—not only as the anointed king in Zion, or the spiritual 
Israel, but also in his sacerdotal character, as the “ High Priest” 
of a better covenant—is celebrated in strains doctrinally pro- 
found and accurate, and at the same time poetically grand and 
beautiful. From these Psalms, and others written on subsequent 
occasions, the New Testament writers repeatedly quote. To 
them we still refer for some of the sublimest views of Messiah’s 
kingdom, especially in its public relations to the human family, 
its spiritual fruits, and its triumphant progress round the world. 

From this period of David’s history an unprecedented im- 
pulse is given to evangelical prophecy. Never before had the 
language and the inspiration of the prophets reached such an 
elevation. Never before had the transcendent grandeur of the 
Gospel been blended with such pure, spiritual views of religion, 
and familiarized and sanctified in song. So far as the Book of 
Psalms is concerned, the period intervening from this date to 
about the fifteenth year of Solomon’s reign, a period of about 
forty years, must be accounted the golden age of Messianic 
prophecy; a fact which clearly indicates that the Hebrew na- 
tion had, at this time, attained not only its highest elevation of 
power and splendour, but had already reached its maximum of 
internal prosperity, piety, and happiness. After the days of 
David, the nation does not seem to have been blessed in an 
equal degree with the spirit of evangelical prophecy, during a 
period of three hundred years, until the days of the prophet 
Isaiah. 


PSALM II. 255 


PSALM TL 


ON THE DELIVERY OF THE PROMISE BY NATHAN TO 
DAVID—A PROPHECY OF CHRIST’S KINGDOM. 


The opposition of the heathen to Christ and his kingdom, 1-3; his dominion and 
triumph over them, 4-9; kings are exhorted to submit to Christ, 10-12. 


1 Why *do the heathen ‘rage, 
And the people *imagine a vain thing? 
2 The kings of the earth set themselves, 
And the rulers take counsel together, 3 
Against the Lorp, and against > his Anointed, saying, 
3 “Tet °us break-their bands asunder, 
And cast away their cords from us.” 
4 He ‘that sitteth in the heavens °shall laugh: 
The Lorp shall have them in derision. 
5 Then shall he speak unto them in his wrath, 
And * vex them in his sore displeasure. 
6 Yet have I *set my king 
*Upon my holy hill of Zion. 
7 - Twill declare ‘the decree: 
The Lorp hath said unto me, “Thou fart my Son; 
This day have I begotten thee. 
8 Ask £of me, 
And I shall give thee the heathen for thine inheri- 
tance, 
And the uttermost parts of the earth for thy posses- 
sion. 
9 Thou "shalt break them with a rod of iron: 
Thou shalt dash them in pieces like a potter’s vessel.” 


a Psa. 46.6. Acts 4.25.26. e¢ Psa. 87.18; 59.8. Prov. 8 Or, for a decree. 


1 Or, tumultuously assemble. 1,26. f Acts 18.83. Heb. 1.5; 5. 5. 

2 Heb. meditate. 3 Or, trouble. & Psa. 22. 27. Dan. 7. 18,14 
> Psa. 45.7. John 1. 41. 4 Heb. anointed. See John 17. 4.5; 19. 15. 
eJer. 5.5. Luke 19. 14. 5 Heb. wpon Zion, the hillof Psa. 89,28. Rev. 2, 27, 


4 Psa. 11. 4, my holiness, 2 Sam. 5. 7. 
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10 Be wise now therefore, O ye kings! 
Be instructed, ye judges of the earth! 
11 Serve ithe Lorp with fear, 
And rejoice * with trembling. 
12 Kiss 'the Son, lest he be angry, 
And ye perish from the way, 
When “his wrath is kindled but a little. 
Blessed "are all they that put their trust in him! 


1 Heb. 12. 28, m Rey. 6, 16. 17. 
k Phil. 2. 12. n Psa. 84.8. Prov. 16.20. Isa. 
1 Gen. 41.40. 1Sam. 10, 1. 80.18. Jer.17.7. Rom. 9.88; 
John 5, 28. 10. 11. 1 Peter 2. 6. 
PSALM XVL. 


ON THE DELIVERY OF THE PROMISE BY NATHAN TO 
DAVID. : 
David, in distrust of personal merits, and hatred of idolatry, cleaveth unto God, 14; 


he showeth his abundant temporal blessings, 5,6; his spiritual comforts, 7; his 
confidence, 8; his hope of a resurrection, 9,10; and of life everlasting, 11. 


{ Michtam of David, [or, A Golden Psalm of David.] 


1 Preserve me, O God; 
For *in thee do I put my trust. 
2 O my soul, thou hast said unto the Lorp, 
“Thou art my Lorp: my goodness extendeth not 
to thee; 
3 But to the saints that are in the earth, 
And to the excellent, in whom is all my delight.” 
4 Their sorrows shall be multiplied that *hasten after 
another god: 
Their drink offerings of blood will I not offer, 
Nor °take up their names into my lips. 


aBee Psa. 25, 20. 10r. give gifts to another, e Bxod. 28.18. Josh, 28. 7. 
b Job. 22. 2, 8. Hosea 2. 16, 17. 
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5 The ‘Lorn is the portion of *mine inheritance and ° of 
my cup: 
_ Thou maintainest my lot. 
6 The lines are fallen unto me in pleasant places; 
Yea, I have a goodly heritage. 
7 I will bless the Lorp, who hath given me counsel : 
My freins also instruct me in the night seasons. 
8 | have set the Lorp always before me: 
Because "he is at my right hand,‘I shall not be 
moved. 
9 Therefore my heart is glad, and my glory rejoiceth: 
My flesh also shall * rest in hope. 
10 For 'thou wilt not leave ™my soul in hell; 
Neither wilt thou suffer thy Holy One to see corrup- 
tion. 
1 Thou wilt show me "the path of life: 
In °thy presence is fulness of joy ; 
At ?thy right hand there are pleasures for evermore. 


4 Deut. 32. 9. Psa. 73. 26. h Psa. 78. 28. P m Ley, 19.28. Numb. 6. 6. 
Jer. 10. 16. Lam, 3, 24 i Psa, 15. 5. n Mat, 7.14, 
2 Heb. my part. k Psa, 80. 12. © Psa. 17. 15. Mat. 5. 8. 1 Cor. 
e Psa. 11. 6. 3 Heb. dwell confidently. 18.12. 1 John 8. 2. 
f Psa. 17. 3. 1 Psa, 49.15. Acts 2. 27, 81. P Psa, 86. 8. 
& Acts 2. 25, &c. and 18, 35. 
PSALM CX. 


ON THE DELIVERY OF THE PROMISE BY NATHAN TO 
DAVID—A PROPHECY OF CHRIST’S KINGDOM. 


The kingdom, 1-3; the priesthood, 4; the conquest, 5, 6; and the passion of 
Christ, 7. 


@ A Psalm of David. 


1 The *Lorp said unto my Lord, 
Sit thou at my right hand, 
Until I make thine enemies thy footstool. 


a Mat, 22.44, Acts2.84. 1Cor. 15.25. Heb.1.18. 1 Peter 3.22. See Psa, 45. 6, 7. 
7 
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2 The Lorp shall send the rod of thy strength out of 
Zion: . 
Rule thou in the midst of thine enemies. 
3 Thy » people shall be willing in the day of thy power, 
cin the beauties of holiness 
‘From the womb of the morning; thou hast the de 
of thy youth. 
4 The Lorp hath sworn, and ‘ will not repent, 
“'Thou °art a priest forever after the order of Mel- 
chizedek.” 
5 The Lorp fat thy right hand 
Shall strike through kings ¢in the day of his wrath. 
6 He shall judge among the heathen, 
He shall fill the places with the dead bodies; 
He *shall wound the heads over *many countries. 
7 He ‘shall drink of the brook in the way: 
Therefore * shall he lift up the head. 


bJudg. 5. 2. d Num. 28. 19. h Psa. 68. 21, Hab. 
¢ Psa. 96. 9. e Gen. 14. 18. 8. 18. 
10Or, More than the womb of f Psa, 16, 8. 2 Or, great. 
the morning; thow shalt & Psa. 2. 5,12. Rom. 2. 5. i Judg, 7. 5, 6. 
have, &e. Rey. 11. 18. k Isa. 58. 12. 





INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS XCVII AND XCVIII. 


PSALMS OF DAVID. 


For about seven years after the capture of Zion from the 
Jebusites, the kingdom of David enjoyed undisturbed peace. 
The Psalms composed during this period are strongly charac- 
teristic of the times, breathing the spirit of peace and internal 
union, of praise and triumph. The Philistines, who in the 
early part of David’s reign had made repeated and desperate 
attempts to dispossess him of the kingdom, had been defeated 
with great loss, and had thenceforward remained quiet within 
their borders. 
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But now the enemies of Israel arise on every hand, and 
David is called to leave the palace for the camp, and to lay 
aside the sceptre for the sword. For the next seven years he 
is mostly engaged in war, often sanguinary and perilous, but 
always successful, against the Philistines, the Moabites, the 
Ammonites, the Syrian nations as far east as the Euphrates, 
and north to the mouth of the Orontes; and in Arabia Petraea 
with Amalek, Edom, and other inferior tribes. Never was 
there a more powerful combination of the kingdoms of Western 
Asia against the chosen people, than at this time. Nations far 
outnumbering the Israelites, and more accustomed to war than 
they, from the north, south, east, and southwest of the Holy 
Land, marshalled their countless hosts for battle, to crush the 
rising power of the Hebrews. 

We are but imperfectly informed of the causes and circum- 
stances of these protracted struggles. On the one hand, we 
have no ground for supposing that David plunged into them 
without just cause and necessity; while, on the other hand, it is 
certain that all the territory from Egypt to Euphrates, which 
fell to David as the fruit of his splendid victories, was actu- 
ally ceded to Israel by an ancient grant and covenant. (See 
Genesis xv, 18.) This David well understood, and to this an- 
cient grant the historian probably alludes when he says, “ David 
smote Hadad-ezer, the son of Rehob, king of Zobah, as he went 
to recover his border at the river Euphrates.” 2 Samuel viii, 3. 
How Euphrates could be considered the boundary of David’s 
kingdom, and how he could, therefore, be said to go to “re- 
cover his border at the river Euphrates,” is unintelligible, ex- 
cept on the supposition that it was his by promise. Dr. Wells 
supposes the land of Canaan proper was given to the Israelites 
for possession, and the country between that and Euphrates 
was given for dominion, and thus proposes to reconcile Gen- 
esis xv, 18, with Numbers xxxiv, 1-12. It is evident, there- 
fore, that David considered these aggressive wars authorized 
by Divine Providence, for the punishment of idolatry and the 
preservation and safety of the Hebrew people. Yet, as above 
remarked, we have no reason to suppose they were at first un- 
dertaken by David merely for conquest, or without necessity 
in self-defence. 

Having subdued Philistia and Moab, therefore, David 
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marches into Syria, and successively subjugates the kingdoms 
of Zobah and Damascus, and accepts the submission of the 
king of Hamath. These were the principal kingdoms of Syria, 
and by their conquest the Hebrews became the most powerful 
people of Western Asia. No nation of Asia that arose west 
of the Euphrates, prior to the age of Alexander’s successors, 
or till within three hundred years of the Christian era, ever 
swayed a sceptre over a wider territory than was ruled by 
David and Solomon. With indescribable joy, David beheld 
this triumph of Jehovah over the false gods of the heathen. 
He saw the judgments of God made manifest, and the ancient 
promise fulfilled, in allusion to which he now can say: 


“The Lord hath made known his salvation; 

His righteousness hath he openly showed in the 
Sight of the heathen. 

He hath remembered his mercy and his truth, 
Toward the house of Israel.”—Psalm xcviii, 2, 8. 


He returns to Jerusalem with immense spoils, which he 
dedicates to the Lord, to whom he ascribes all his victories, 
and to whose honour he joyfully hopes they may all redound. 
2 Samuel viii, 1-12; 1 Chronicles xviii, 1-11. 


PSALM XCVIL 


WHEN DAVID RETURNED FROM HIS SYRIAN WARS. 


The majesty of God's kingdom, 1-6; the Church rejoiceth at God's judgments upon 
idolaters, 7-9; an exhortation to godliness and gladness, 10-12. 


1 The Lorp reigneth—let the earth rejoice ; 
Let the “multitude of *isles be glad thereof. 
2 Clouds ® and darkness are round about him: 
Righteousness and judgment are the “habitation of 
his throne. 
3 A ¢fire goeth before him, 
And burneth up his enemies round about. 


1 Heb. many, or, great isles, b1 Kings 8, 12. ¢ Psa. 18.8. Dan. 7.10, 
a Isa. 60. 9. 2 Or, establishment, Hab. 3. & 
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4 His ¢lightnings enlightened the world: 
The earth saw and trembled. 
> The hills melted like wax at the presence of the 
Lorp, 
At the presence of the Lorp of the whole earth. 
6 The ‘heavens declare his righteousness, 
And all the people see his glory. 
7 Confounded be all they that serve graven images, 
That boast themselves of idols: 
‘Worship * him, all ye gods! 
8 Zion heard, and was glad ; 
And the daughters of Judah rejoiced 
Because of thy judgments, O Lorp. 
9 For thou, Lorn, art high above all the earth: 
Thou ‘art exalted far above all gods. 
10 Ye that love the Lorp, * hate evil: ~ 
He 'preserveth the souls of his saints ; 
He ™delivereth them out of the hand of the wicked. 
11 Light "is sown for the righteous, 
And gladness for the upright in heart. 
12 Rejoice in the Lorp, ye righteous ; 
And give thanks ‘at the remembrance of his holiness. 


é Exod, 19. 18. & Exod. 20. 4. 1 Psa. 81.28. Prov. 2. 8. 
eJudg. 5.5. Mio. 1.4 h Heb. 1.6. m Dan. 8, 28; 6. 22, 27. 

Nah. 1. 5. 1 Exod. 18. 11. n Job. 22.28. Prov. 4, 18. 
f Psa, 19. 1. k Amos 5, 15, Rom. 12. 9. 3 Or, to the memorial. 
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PSALM XOVIIL 


WHEN DAVID RETURNED FROM HIS SYRIAN WARS. 


The Psalmist extolleth God’s power, righteousness, and faithfulness, 1-3; he exhorteth 
all people to praise him, 4-6; and also all inanimate nature, 7-9. 


7 A Psalm. 


1 O sing unto the Lorp a new song; 
For *he hath done marvellous things: 
His bright hand, and his holy arm, 
Hath gotten him the victory. 
2 The °Lorp hath made known his salvation: 
His ‘righteousness hath he ‘openly showed in the 
sight of the heathen. 
3 He hath *remembered his mercy and his truth 
Toward the house of Israel: 
All ‘the ends of the earth have seen the salvation of 
our God. 
4 Make a joyful noise unto the Lorp, all the earth: 
Make a loud noise, and rejoice, and sing praise. 
5 Sing unto the Lorp with the harp; 
With the harp, and the voice of a psalm. 
6 With trumpets and sound of cornet 
Make a joyful noise before the Lorp, the King. 
7 Let the sea roar, and the fulness thereof 
The world, and they that dwell therein. 
8 Let the floods *clap their hands: 
9 Let the hills be joyful together before the Lorn; 
For he cometh to judge the earth: 
With righteousness shall he judge the world, 
And the people with equity. 


a Exod. 15. 11. d Isa, 62.2. Rom. 8. 25, 26. 2. 80, 81; 8.6. Acts 
b Exod, 15.6. Isa. 59. 16. 1 Or, revealed, 18, 47; 28. 28, 
cJTsaiah. 52. 10. Luke 2 e Luke 1. 54, 55, 72. & Isa. 55. 12. 


80, 81. fIsa, 49. 6; 52. 10. Luke hSee Gen. 18. 25. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS LX AND CVIII. 


PSALMS OF DAVID. 


The war with Edom, which seems to have been later than the 
Syrian conquests, was conducted with a severity which makes 
humanity recoil with horror. The Edomites were a people 
trained to war, inhabiting the districts south of Palestine, and 
contiguous to it, and were the most hardy and brave sons of 
the desert. They were assisted at this time by powerful 
Syrian allies. The title of Psalm lx says, the “ Aram-naha- 
raim and the Aram-zobah” fought with the Edomites. Aram 
is the Hebrew name for Syria, and Waharaim means the two 
riers, so that Aram-naharaim is Syria between the two 
rivers ; 2. €. Mesopotamia, because it lies between the rivers 
Euphrates and Tigris. Aram-zobah was Syria of Zobah, and 
Zobah was a kingdom of Syria, lying northeast and north of 
Damascus. It appears, therefore, that some of the Syrian — 
kingdoms had revolted, and that these, with the Mesopota- 
mians, a people with whom David had not hitherto warred, 
were allied with the Edomites in this memorable campaign. 
It was the last struggle of these nations for their independence. 
The two armies met in the “ Valley of Salt,” south of the Dead 
Sea, where it appears several severe battles were fought; 
but the Edomites were enabled to make such a stand against 
the forces of Israel, as to render the final issue of the war for 
some time doubtful. Though David remained victor, he yet 
had cause for the deepest distress and anxiety, while he beheld 
the desperate resistance of the enemy, and the loss of so many 
of his brave men. The Psalms written on this occasion be- 
tray the agitated state of his mind, and speak such a dubious 
language that it has not been easy to reconcile them with the 
facts of David’s condition as victor. 

In the title of Psalm lx it is stated that Joab slew 
twelve thousand Edomites in the Valley of Salt. Again, it is 
said in 1 Chronicles xviii, 12, that “ Abishai slew of the 
Edomites in the Valley of Salt eighteen thousand men ;” 
while in 2 Samuel viii, 13, the same is ascribed to David. 
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Now these statements may be reconciled in several ways. 
First, if we suppose these accounts all relate to one and the 
same event, the passages may be reconciled by supposing 
David, who accompanied the expedition, to have committed 
the battle to his brave and faithful generals, Joab and Abishai, 
who lost twelve thousand of their own troops, and killed 
eighteen thousand of the enemy, and that, in relating it after- 
ward by different authors, the victory was ascribed to David 
or either of his generals, indifferently. Or, secondly, we may 
suppose with Dr. Lightfoot, that several battles were fought, 
in which, on one occasion Abishai slew eighteen thousand of 
the enemy, and on another Joab slew twelve thousand. David 
being present, though not in the engagements, might with 
propriety be said to do what was done by his officers under 
his direction. In this case, we may suppose Psalm lx to fol- 
low Joab’s victory, as in the title of that Psalm, and Psalm 
eviii to follow that of Abishai. 

But we are still met with another difficulty. Neither of the 
above Psalms denote a victory. They are, on the contrary, in 
some sort expressive of defeat, or, at least, of disappointment 
and chagrin. The language is certainly that of lamentation 
and complaint, at the withdrawal of that Divine protection 
and presence which had usually attended the Hebrew army. 
This, however, may be readily accounted for in view of the 
facts above stated. David had been victorious, but his ene- 
mies were still powerful. He had been victorious, but he had 
purchased victory at a dear price. Every inch of ground had 
been desperately contested, and each battle, while it had cost 
a priceless treasure of blood, served rather to dispirit the con- 
queror by developing the strength, resources, and indomitable 
valour of the enemy. ‘The arms of our hero were thus for 
a while held in check, and he who had planted his dominion 
upon the banks of the Euphrates, who had lifted his spear 
upon the trembling nations of Syria, and had garrisoned his 
troops in the proud city of Damascus—the queen of Western 
Asia—now trembled for the issue of this doubtful contest with 
the hardy sons of Esau. His position reminds us of King 
Pyrrhus, in after days, who, when congratulated on his victory 
over the Romans, exclaimed: “ One such victory more would 
ruin my whole army.” 
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Panting for conquest, and yet baffled by the difficulties with 
which it was beset, the Psalmist gives vent to the strong feel- 
ings of his heart in verse, breathing successively complaint 
and hope, and prayer and confidence. His eye is steadily 
fixed upon the “strong city” Selah, or Petra, the capital of 
Edom, and he anxiously inquires : 


“Who will bring me into the strong city? 
Who will lead me into Edom ?”—Psalm lx, 9. 


Selah in Hebrew, Petros in Greek, and Petrus in Latin, are 
words of the same import, and signify a rock or stone. The 
capital city of Edom was called Selah by the Hebrews, (see 
2 Kings xiv, 7,) and afterward Petra by the Western nations, 
because it was literally excavated from the rock at the base of 
the awful desert mountain of Edom, east of the Arabah. It 
was a powerful city, and deemed impregnable; and was enrich- 
ed by the channel of overland trade through northern Arabia, 
from the head of the Persian Gulf, to Egypt and the countries 
west. It was the pride of the nation, and for ages was the 
admiration of the world. Extensive ruins of this wonderful 
city yet remain. 

We learn from the sacred narrative, that Joab afterward 
carried on a desolating war into the heart of Edom, and sub- 
dued and garrisoned the country. With singular emphasis is 
it said, with reference to this hard-earned conquest, that 
“ David gat him a name when he returned from smiting the 
Syrians in the Valley of Salt.” See 2 Samuel viii, 13, 14; 
1 Chronicles xviii, 12, 13. 
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PSALM LX. 


DURING THE WAR WITH EDOM. - 


David complaineth to God of the severity of his judgments, 1-3; with better hope he 
prayeth for deliverance, 4, 5; he comforteth himself in God’s promises, and pray- 
eth for that help wherein alone he trusteth, 6212. 


7 To the chief Musician upon Shushan-eduth, [2. e., upon the lily of testi- 
mony,| Michtam of David, to teach, [%. ¢., a golden Psalm of David for 
instruction ;] when he strove with Aram-naharaim, [%. ¢., Syria of the two 
rivers, or Mesopotamia,] and with Aram-zobah, [#. ¢., with the Syrians of 
Zobah,] when Joab returned, and smote of Edom, in.the Valley of Salt, 
twelve thousand. 


1 O God, *thou hast cast us off, thou hast * scattered us, 
Thou hast been displeased—O turn thyself to us 
again. 
2'Thou hast made the earth to tremble; thou hast 
broken it: 
Heal >the breaches thereof; for it shaketh. 
3 Thou °hast showed thy people hard things: 
Thou ‘hast made us to drink the wine of astonish- 
ment. 
4 Thou ° hast given a banner to them that fear thee, 
That it may be displayed because of the truth. Selah! 
> That ‘thy beloved may be delivered; 
Save with thy right hand, ‘and hear me. 
6 God hath ¢spoken in his holiness; 
I will rejoice, I will *divide Shechem, 
And mete out ithe valley of Succoth. 
7 Gilead is mine, and Manasseh is mine; 
Ephraim ‘also is the strength of my head; 
Judah lis my lawgiver ; 


a Ppa, 44. 9. d Isa, 561. 17,22. Jer. 25, 15. h Josh. 1. 6. 
1 Heb. broken. e Psa. 20. 5. i Josh. 18, 27. 
b 2 Chron. 7. 14, f Psa. 108. 6, &e. k See Deut. 88.17. 


¢ Psa. 71. 20. & Psa. 89. 85. 1@en. 49. 10. 
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8 Moab is my washpot ; 

Over ™Edom will I cast out my shoe: 
Philistia, *triumph thou because of me. 

§ Who will bring me into the ’strong city? 
‘Who will lead me into Edom? 

10 ‘Wilt not thou, O God, which "hadst cast us off? 
And thou, O God, which didst °not go out with our 

armies ? 

11 Give us help from trouble; 
For P vain is the ‘help of man. 

12 Through God ‘we shall do valiantly ; 
For he it is that shall *tread down our enemies. 


> 


m Psa. 108. 9. 3 Heb, city of strength. p Psa 111. 8, 

2 Or, triwmph thou over me: 2Sam. 11.1. and 12,26. 4 Heb. salwation. . 
(by anirony:) See Psalm 1 Psa. 44. 9. qNum. 24.18. 1 Chron. 19, 18. 
108. 10. © Josh, 7. 12. r Isa. 68. 8. 


PSALM CVIIL 


DURING THE WAR WITH EDOM. 


David encourageth himself to praise God, 1-4; he prayeth for God's assistance, 
according to his promises, 6-10; his confidence in God’s help, 11-13. 


J A Song, or Psalm of David. 


1 O *God, my heart is fixed ; 
I will sing and give praise, 
Even with my glory. 
2 Awake, psaltery and harp: 
I myself will awake early. 
3 T will praise thee, O Lorp, among the people: 
And I will sing praises unto thee among the nations. 
“ For thy mercy is great above the heavens; 
And thy truth reacheth unto the * clouds. 
> Be °thou exalted, O God, above the heavens, 
And thy glory above all the earth; 


a Psa, BT. 7. . > Psa. 57. 8-11. 1 Or, shies. ¢ Dsa. 57. 5, 11. 
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6-That ‘thy beloved may be delivered: 
Save with thy right hand, and answer me. 
7 God hath spoken in his holiness; 
I will rejoice, I will divide Shechem, 
And mete out the valley of Succoth. 
8 Gilead is mine; Manasseh is mine; 
Ephraim also is the strength of my head; 
Judah °is my lawgiver ; 
9 Moab is my ,washpot ; 
Over Edom will I cast out my shoe; 
Over Philistia will I triumph. 
10 ‘Who will bring me into the strong city ? 
Who will lead me into Edom? 
1 Wilt not thou, O God, who hast cast us off? 
And wilt not thou, O God, go forth with our hosts? 
12 Give us help from trouble; 
For vain is the help of man. 
13 Through God we shall do valiantly ; 
For he it is that shall tread down our enemies. 


4 Psa. 60, B, &. e Gen. 49, 10. 





INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS CXVII, AND CXVIII. 


_ PSALMS OF DAVID. 


The conquest of Edom completed the triumph of the 
Israelitish arms, and raised that nation to a height of grandeur 
and power which overshadowed the kingdoms of Western Asia. 
Besides the wealth accruing from regular tribute and gifts from 
the subjugated kings, three important paths of commerce now 
lay within the dominions of David, through which he might 
control the eastern trade as far as India, and that of the eastern 
coast of Africa as far south as merchants, by the rude naviga- 
tion of the age, had been able to penetrate. One route lay 
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from the head navigable waters of the Euphrates through Syria 
to Damascus, and thence to Pheenicia and Egypt; the other 
lay from the head of the Persian Gulf through Arabia Petreea 
to Egypt; and the third was the commerce of the Red Sea, 
which David now could control through the ports of Elath and 
Eziongeber, at the head of the Elanitic Gulf, [Gulf of Akaba.] 
Of all these important fruits of David’s conquests, Solomon 
afterward availed himself, but unhappily made the Tyrians by 
sea, and innumerable caravans by land, the ministers to his own 
luxury and pomp, rather than to the necessities and comforts 
of his numerous subjects. 

The Tyrians, who everywhere swept the seas with their 
numerous trading-vessels, were now dependent on David -for 
permission to pass through his territories, or to occupy his 
ports on the Red Sea, in order to carry on their commerce 
with the East. But with Hiram, king of Tyre, both David 
and Solomon were always in amicable alliance. The fame of 
the kingdom of Israel from this time spread abroad, and 
reached to the remotest civilized nations west of the Indus. 
Five hundred years after David’s conquest, the emperor of 
Persia found in the historical archives at Babylon, that “there 
had been mighty kings over Jerusalem, which had ruled over 
all countries beyond the river [Euphrates]; and toll, tribute, 
and custom was paid unto them.” (See Ezra iv, 11-22.) 
David was not insensible to the greatness of his achievements. 
But he had not entered into these wars from the promptings 
of ambition, and he now contemplated the height of power to 
which his kingdom had arisen, less as a hero and a great 
monarch, than as an humble servant of Jehovah, through whom 
the knowledge and glory of the one God was to be diffused 
among the idolatrous nations. The glory of Israel was the 
glory of the Church of God, and the prosperity of David was 
the success of Jehovah’s servant. 

The Psalms used on this occasion, we must suppose, were 
chanted, as David, with his generals and army, (who had now 
returned from the war with Edom,) and with innumerable 
citizens, was entering the city of Jerusalem in triumph, and 
approaching the tabernacle, which was at that time their 
temple, on Mount Zion. Psalm cxviii is responsive, and 
I have given the order in which it was chanted, according to 
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Dr. A. Clarke, in the contents at the head of the Psalm. The 
Psalm is prophetic of Messiah, (compare verse 22 with Mat- 
thew xxi, 42; Acts iv, 11; 1 Peter ii, 4;) and was the last of 
the Psalms composing the great hadlel, or chant, which the Jews 
in later days sung at the close of the Passover. It was, there- 
fore, probably this Psalm which our Lord and his disciples 
sung after eating the Passover, when it is said, (Matthew 
xxvi, 30,) “And when they had sung a hymn, they went out 
into the Mount of Olives.” Psalm exvii and the first four 
verses of Psalm cxviii are to be taken together, according to 
Kennicott, as part the first of Psalm exviii. Bishop Horsley 
takes Psalm exvii as the exordium of Psalm exviii. This seems 
more natural than to connect Psalm exvii with the preceding 
one, as is done in thirty-two manuscripts. 


PSALMS OXVII AND CXVIIL. 


ON THE CLOSE OF DAVID’S WARS WITH SYRIA AND EDOM. 


A general exhortation to praise God for his mercy and truth, Psalm 117, and 
Psalm 118, 1-4; the Psalmist, by his own eaperience, encourages the people to trust 
in God, and shows the advantage of it, 5-9; he describes his enemies and shows 
how God enabled him to destroy them, 10-13; the people rejoice on the account, 
15, 16; he speaks again of the help he received of the Lord, and desires the Levites 
to open to him the door of the sacred tabernacle, that he may go in and praise the 
Lord, 17-19; the Levites open the gate, 20; David enters and offers praise, 21; 
the priests acknowledge the hand of the Lord in the deliverance wrought, 22-24; 
David prays for prosperity, 25; the priest performs his office, blesses the people, 
and all join in praise, 26, go David expresses his confidence, 28; the general 
doxology, or chorus, 29. 


1 O *praise the Lorp, all ye nations! 
Praise him, all ye people! 
? For his mereifal kindness is great toward us; 
And the truth of the Lorp endureth forever. 
Praise ye the Lorp! 


1 © >givethanksunto the Lorn; for he is good: 
Because his mercy endureth forever, 


a Rom. 15, 11, b1 Chron, 16. 8,84, Psa, 106, 1. 
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2 Let ‘Israel now say, 
That his mercy endureth forever. 
3 Let the house of Aaron now say, 
That his mercy endureth forever. 
4 Let them now that fear the Lorp say, 
That his mercy endureth forever. 
5 IT 4ecalled upon the Lorp *in distress: 
The Lorp answered me, and °set me in a large place. ’ 
6 The fLorp is “on my side; 
T will not fear—what can man do unto me? 
7 The ¢Lorp taketh my part with them that help me: 
Therefore shall "I see my desire upon them that hate me. 
8 It ‘is better to trust in the Lorp 
Than to put confidence in man. 
9 It kis better to trust in the Lorp 
Than to put confidence in princes. 
10 All nations compassed me about ; 
But in the name of the Lorp will ite eheaeroy: them. 
Ul They 'compassed me about, 
Yea, they compassed me about’ 
But in the name of the Lorn I will destroy them. 
12 They compassed me about ™like bees, 
They are quenched "as the fire of thorns; 
For in the name of the Lorn I will ‘destroy them. 
13 Thou hast thrust sore at me that I might fall; 
But the Lorp helped me. 
14 The °Lorp is my strength and song, 
And is become my salvation. 
15 The voice of rejoicing and salvation is in the tabernacles 
of the righteous : 
The right hand of the Lorp doeth valiantly. 


¢ See Psa. 115. 9, &e. 2 Heb. for me, 1 Psa, 88, 17. 

d Psa, 120, 1. & Psa. 54. 4. m Deut, 1, 44. 

1 Heb. out of distress. h Psa, 59. 10. n Keel. 7. 6. Nah. 1. 10. 
e Psa, 18, 19, iPsa. 40. 4. Jer. 17. 5, 7. 4 Heb. cut down. 


€ Psa. 27. 1. Isa, 51. 12., k Psa. 146. 3. o Exod, 15.2. Isa, 12. 2. 
Heb. 13. 6. 3 Heb. cut them off: ‘ 


%. 
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16 The Pright hand of the Lorn is exalted: 
The ahs hand of the Lorp dees valiantly. 
17 J 4ghall not die, but live, 
And * declare the works of the Lorp. 
18 The Lorp hath ‘chastened me sore ; 
But he hath not given me over unto death. 
19 Open ‘to me the gates of righteousness: 
I will go into them, and I will praise the Lorp— 
20 'This "gate of the Lorn, 
Into ‘which the righteous shall enter. 
21 J will praise thee; for thou hast “heard me, 
And art become my salvation. 
22 The *stone which the builders refused 
Is become the head stone of the corner. 
23 'This is “the Lorp’s doing; 
It is marvellous in our eyes. 
24 'This is the day which the Lorp hath made; 
We will rejoice and be glad in it. 
26 Save now, I beseech thee, O Lorn: 
O Lorp, I beseech thee, send now prosperity. 
26 Blessed ¥be he that cometh in the name of the Lorp! 
We have blessed you out of the house of the Lorn. 
27 ~~ God is the Lorn, which hath showed us ?light: 
Bind the sacrifice with cords, even unto the horns of 
the altar. 
28 Thou art my God, and I will praise thee: 
Thou *art my God, I will exalt thee. 
29 O give thanks unto the Lorp; for he is good: 
For his mercy endureth forever. 


p Exod. 15. 6. vIsa, 85. 8. Rev. 21. 27. y Mat. 21. 9. and 28, 89. 
q Psa. 6. 5. Hab, 1. 12. and 22. 14, 15. See Zech. 4. 7. 
r Psa. 78. 28. w Psa. 116. 1. z Est. 8.16, 1 Peter 2. 9. 
82 Cor. 6. 9. x Mat. 21. 42. Acts 4.11, a Exod. 15.2. Isa, 25. 1. 
t Isa, 26. 2. Eph. 2, 20. 1 Pet. 2. 4, 7. 
u Psa, 24, 7. 5 Heb. from the LORD, 

ee. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS IX AND XX. 


PSALMS OF DAVID. 


Two years had passed since the war with Edom, and in this 
interval of peace David had not been unmindful of his’ cove- 
nant with Saul and Jonathan to show kindness to their pos- 
terity. But it was not permitted the king of Israel thus quietly 
to devote himself to the duties of private friendship, or the 
internal prosperity of his kingdom. The elements of foreign 
war were already kindling for a new explosion. “ And it 
came to pass after this, that the king of the children of Ammon 
died, and Hanun his son reigned in his stead.” There had 
subsisted a personal friendship between David and the deceased 
king, arising from some kindness shown by the latter, probably 
during David’s persecution by Saul. Upon the news of his 
death, David despatches messengers to the court of Ammon to 
tender his condolence to the young king. This act of friend- 
skip, so honourable to the heart of David, was fatally mis- 
applied by the crafty courtiers of Hanun, and seized upon as a 
_ favourable occasion for breaking from their allegiance to the 
Hebrew power. They persuaded the imprudent and credulous 
Hanun, that so far from being intended as an honour to the 
memory of his father, this embassy from the king of Israel 
was in reality an act of disguised hostility ; and the messengers 
were nothing less than spies sent “to search the city,” and 
ascertain the condition of its fortifications. . 

Influenced by these evil counsels, the obsequious king rashly 
ordered the arrest of the messengers of David, and subjected 
them to the lowest insult that could be inflicted upon the 
pride and honour of an Oriental; their beards were shaven, 
and their long flowing robes were cut short below the waist, 
and in this condition they were returned to their master. 

The king of Ammon was now aware that he had violated 
the faith of friendly nations, by thus insulting foreign ambas- 
sadors, and had consequently committed himself beyond recal: 
to a war with Israel. He accordingly lost no time in making 
the most formidable preparations. The subjugated nations of 

18 
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Syria he knew were more than willing to throw off the Hebrew 
yoke, and waited only a favourable moment for such an 
attempt. By various means, therefore, he endeavours to in- 
stigate them to revolt, and by hiring from among them mer- 
cenary troops, (the first instance of the kind on record,) he at 
length succeeds in raising an army of thirty-three thousand 
men. These were all that could be raised on this occasion 
from four Syrian nations. The Syrian army now march to 
Medeba, in the southeast of the tribe of Reuben, and encamp 
in the broad plain before that city. 

Meantime the Hebrew army is already on its march to the 
city of Ammon. David does not accompany the expedition, 
but entrusts it to his faithful generals. As they approach the 
‘enemy, they find the Ammonites drawn up in order of battle 
before the gates of their capital, Rabbah, and the Syrians 
further south toward Medeba, extending their lines as if to 
surround the Israelites. Joab, a lion in war, perceived at once 
the design of the enemy, and, with his usual address, divided 
his army into two detachments; the one, headed by Abishai, 
was to attack the Ammonites, while he with the other wheeled 
to the right, and fell furiously upon the Syrians. Victory was 
not long doubtful. The Syrians fled from the field, and the 
Ammonites retreated into the city and closed the gates. 

But the fate of the war was not yet decided. Hadarezer, 
king of Zobah, the principal Syrian ally, and the most powerful 
of the Syrian kings, soon rallied the scattered army, and now 
exerted his utmost power to arouse the Syrian nations to one 
united effort for the recovery of their liberty. He then passed 
the Euphrates, to whose banks his kingdom extended, and 
instigated the Syrians of Mesopotamia, or, more properly, the 
Assyrians, to take up arms and make common cause with 
their western and southern neighbours against the alarming 
power of the Hebrews. The efforts of Hadarezer took effect, 
and the movement of the northern nations now became 
formidable, and threatened to wrest from David all the most 
valuable fruits of his foreign conquests. With his usual 
promptness, therefore, he resolves to anticipate the enemy. 
Quitting his palace, he raises a numerous army, and, crossing 
the Jordan, marches boldly through the kingdom of Damascus 
to Helam, in Syria, three hundred miles from his capital, and 
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near the. banks of Euphrates, where the enemy was mustering 
his vast preparations for war. Here he met the allied army, 
headed by Shobach, general of Hadarezer, and overthrew them 
with a terrible carnage. Seven. hundred chariots of war were 
taken; and seven thousand men who fought in them, together 
with forty thousand footmen, were slain. Shobach himself 
fell in the engagement. By this decisive battle the power of 
the revolting Syrian nations was completely broken, and they 
now hastened to renew their allegiance to Israel. David returns 
again to his capital with his victorious army, laden with spoils 
and crowned with honours. His power is more firmly estab- 
lished than ever, and the provinces henceforward are at rest. 
Except with Ammon universal peace is restored. The follow- 
ing Psalms seem properly to date here. Psalm ix is regarded 
by Patrick, Poole, Hitzig, and others, to be a public prayer 
offered up for victory on the eve of the expedition. Psalm xx 
is David’s thanksgiving ode for victory after his return. 
Read 2 Samuel ix and x; 1 Chronicles xix. 


PSALM IX, 


ON DAVID’S RETURN FROM THE SECOND SYRIAN WAR. 


David praiseth God for the execution of judgment upon the heathen nations, his 
enemies, 1-6; he encourageth himself in the Lord, knowing that he will ever 
judge righteously, 7-10; he inciteth others to praise him, 11, 12; he prayeth for 
continued help, 13, 14; he magnifies the Lord for his» judgment upon the heathen 
who had conspired for his ruin, and prays for help against the oppressor, 15-20. 


7 To the chief Musician upon Muth-labben, [or, upon the Virgin Mode. To 
Ben.] A Psalm of David. ; 


1 J will praise thee, O Lorp! with my whole heart ; 

I will show forth all thy marvellous works. 
2 I will be glad and *rejoice in thee ; 

I will sing praise to thy name, O thou Most High! , 
3 ‘When mine enemies are turned back, 

They shall fall and perish at thy presence. 


a Psa. 5. 11. b Psa, 56. 2. and 88. 18. 
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4 For thou hast ‘maintained my right and my cause; 
Thou satest in the throne judging * right. 
5 Thou hast rebuked the heathen, 
Thou hast destroyed the pith oat 
Thou hast *put out their name for ever and ever. 
6*O thou enemy, destructions are come to a perpetual 
end: 
And thou hast destroyed cities ; 
Their memorial is perished with them. 
7 But ‘the Lorp shall endure for ever: 
He hath prepared his throne for judgment. 
8 And °he shall judge the world in righteousness, 
He shall minister judgment to hee people in upright- 
ness. 
9 The fLorp also will be ‘a refuge for the oppressed, 
A refuge in times of trouble. 
10 And they that ¢ know thy name will put their trust in 
thee: 
For thou, Lorp, hast not forsaken them that seek thee. 
11 Sing praises to the Lorp, which dwelleth in Zion: - 
Declare "among the people his doings. 
12 ‘When ‘he maketh inquisition for blood, he remem- 
bereth them: 
He forgetteth not the cry of the “humble. 
13 Have mercy upon me, O Lorp! 
Consider my trouble which I suffer of them that hate 
me, 
Thou that liftest me up from the gates of death, 
14 That. I may show forth all thy praise 
In the gates of the daughter of Zion: 
I will ‘rejoice in thy salvation. 


1 Heb. made my judgment. ¢ Deut. 9,14 Prov. 10, 7. & Psa. 91. 14, 
2 Heb. in righteousness. d Psa. 102.12, 26. Heb. 1.11. h Psa. 107. 22. 
Or, the destructions of the en- e Psa. 96. 13. and 98. 9. 4 Gen. 9. 5. 
emy are come to a perpet- f Psa. 82. 7. and 87. 89. and 5 Or, afflicted. 


ual end: and their cities 46. 1. and 91. 2. k Psa. 18. 5. and 20. 5 
hast thow destroyed, de, 4“ Heb. a high place, and 85. 9, 
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16 The 'heathen are sunk down in the pit that they 
made ; 
In the net which they hid is their own foot taken 
16'The Lorp is ™known by the judgment which he 
executeth : 
The wicked is snared in the work of his own hands. 
°Higgaion. Selah! 
lv The wicked shall be turned into hell, 
And all the nations that forget God. 
18 For °the needy shall not always be forgotten: 
The P expectation of the poor shall not perish forever. 
19 Arise, O Lorp! let not man prevail: 
Let the heathen be judged in thy sight. 
20 Put them in fear, O Lorp! 
That the nations may know themselves to be but 
men. Selah! 


1 Psa. 7. 15, 16, and 35.8. and m™ Exod. 7. 5, and 14. 4,10, 31. .Job8.18. Psa. 50. 22, 


57. 6. and 94, 23, Prov. 6 That is, meditation. o Psa, 12. 5. 
5, 22, and 22: 8. and 26, 27. Psa. 19. 14. and 92, 3. Pp Proy. 28, 18, and 24, 14, 


ON DAVID’S RETURN FROM THE SECOND SYRIAN WAR, 


The people bless the king, and pray for his acceptance and prosperity, 14; they 
triumph only in the Lord, 4-6; in God alone will both the king and people trust, 7; 
because of the signal deliverance which he has wrought, 8; and to him alone they 
pray, 9. 


7 To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David. 


1 The Lorp hear thee in the day of trouble; 
The *name of the God of Jacob ‘defend thee. 
2 Send *thee help from >the sanctuary, 
And *strengthen thee out of Zion. 


a Prov. 18. 10. 2 Heb. thy help. b 1 Kings 6. 16. 2 Chron. 20, & 
1 Heb. set thee on ahigh place, % Heb. swpport thee. Psa. 73, 17, 
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8 Remember all thy offerings, 
And ‘accept thy burnt-sacrifice. Selah! 
4 Grant.°thee according to thine own heart, 
And fulfil all thy counsel. 
5 We will ‘rejoice in thy salvation, 
And °in the name of our God we will set up our 
banners: 
The Lorp fulfil all thy petitions. 
6 Now know I that the Lorp saveth fhis anointed ; 
He will hear him ‘from his holy heaven, 
* With the saving strength of his right hand. 
7 Some trust in chariots, and some in horses: 
But *we will remember the name of the Lorp our 
God. 
8 They are brought down and fallen: 
But we are risen, and stand upright. 
9 Save, Lorp! 
Let the king hear us when we call. 


4 Heb. twrn to ashes ; or, f Psa, 2, 2. & Psa. 88. 16,17. Prov. 21. 8L 
make fat, 5 Heb. from the heaven of his Tsa. 81. 1. 

ce Psa. 21. 2. holiness. h 2 Chron. 82, 8. 

d Psa. 19. 4. 6 Heb. by the strength of the sal- 

e Exod. 17. 15. Psa. 60. 4. vation of his right hand. 





INTRODUCTION TO PSALM LI. 


PSALM OF DAVID. 


The defeat of the Syrian allies, already mentioned, had left the 
Ammonites to their own resources for carrying on the war with 
Israel. Early in the ensuing season, David opened the cam- 
paign with a numerous army, under the command of Joab, 
while he himself remained in his capital. The veteran army 
moved with alacrity under the conduct of their brave general, 
everywhere foiling the enemy, and sweeping his country with 
desolation, until at length the Ammonites were completely shut 
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up within the walls of their far-famed capital Rabbah, or Rab- 
bath-ammon. The Hebrew army, unable to take the city by 
storm, now sit down around its walls, to wait the tardy fortunes 
of a regular siege. | a 

It was during the siege of Rabbah, when the last blow was 
about to fall upon the enemies of David, and his kingdom to be 
established forever, that in an evil hour he fell from the favour 
of God, brought a public scandal upon religion, and drew down 
upon himself, his house, and his kingdom, a series of the most 
appalling judgments. He who had subjugated kingdoms, des- 
troyed cities, and defeated the most formidable armies that had 
hitherto been raised in Western Asia, now falls from the height 
of his regal dignity, and from his integrity as a servant of Je- 
hovah, by a foolish and insidious temptation. From this point 
we are called to trace the reverses of his history. From the dis- 
astrous consequences of his sin he never fully recovered, nor is 
its image ever fully erased from his mind. The monarch for a 
while lays aside his robes for sackcloth, and the voice of music is 
hushed into the silence of the house of penitential mourning. 

The details of this dishonourable and tragic affair need not 
be here rehearsed. They are recorded by the faithful pen of 
inspiration, for the admonition of mankind, and the vindication 
of the purity and righteousness of Heaven. One fact, however, 
ought not to be overlooked, as it illustrates the danger of the 
first act of sin. David had no previous intention or conception 
of the train of sins into which, by degrees, he was drawn along. 
But having become involved in the first act of the series, the ex- 
posure of which would bring dishonour upon himself, and, by the 
law of Moses, death upon Bathsheba, and being thwarted in all 
his efforts at concealment, he vainly hopes to cover it by plung- 
ing deeper into crime. Hence follows the bloody mandate to 
Joab, to “put Uriah into the forefront of the hottest battle, and 
to retire from him, that he may be smitten and. die.” Hence, 
also, upon the death of the brave and generous Uriah, made 
inevitable by his exposure, the heartless reply of David to that 
general, that “the sword devoureth. one as well as another.” 
In all this we find David acting an insincere part, totally un- 
like his former self; and his example illustrates the dreadful 
perversion which sin, when once admitted, works upon the 
human mind and conscience. 
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Upon his marriage with Bathsheba, the king evidently flat- 
tered himself with the hope that the whole matter was now 
hushed in voiceless silence. Thus it slumbered for nearly a 
year, when he was aroused from his delusion by the keen re- 
bukes of the prophet Nathan. David now opened his eyes to 
his real condition. He saw the fearful descent he ‘had made, 
and the enormous gulf and “horrible pit” into which he had 
fallen. Two of the most solemn commandments of the deca- 
logue had been violated. The prophet’s words penetrated his 
soul. He had robbed the innocent of virtue, and the blood of 
the faithful Uriah haunted him like the grim spectres of Sheol. 
In his agony he cried aloud: 


“ Deliver me from blood-guiltiness, 
O God, thou God of my salvation !” 


He had committed crimes for the expiation of which the law of 
Moses prescribed no sacrifices—upon which it denounced death 
without mercy. David deeply felt this. Nothing could be done 
by way of atonement in this form. No animal sacrifice could 
be of any value. He had gone too far for this. Penitence 
might, perhaps, be accepted; God might, perhaps, yet regard a 
broken heart. 


“For thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I give it: 

Thou delightest.not in burnt-offering. 

The sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: 

A broken and a contrite heart, O God, thou wilt not despise.” 


His ingratitude to God, his dissembled piety during all his 
backslidings, his just forfeiture of the Divine mercy, all rushed 
upon his mind. The lips of confession were unsealed; “and 
David said unto Nathan, ‘I have sinned against Jehovah.” 
Read 2 Samuel xi, xii, 1-14; 1 Chronicles xx, 1. 
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PSALM LI. 


THE CONFESSION OF DAVID AFTER NATHAN HAD 
REPROVED HIM. 
David prayeth for remission of sins, whereof he maketh a deep confession, 1-5; he 


prayeth for sanctification of heart, 6-15; God requireth not sacrifice, but sincere 
repentance, 16,17; he prayeth for Zion, 18, 19. 


T To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David, when Nathan the prophet came 
to him, after he had gone in to Bathsheba. 


1 Have mercy upon me, O God, 
According to thy loving-kindriess : 
According unto the multitude of thy tender mercies 
Blot *out my transgressions. 
? Wash me throughly from mine iniquity, 
And cleanse me from my’sin. 
For °I acknowledge my transgressions ; 
And my sin is ever before me. 
4 Against ?Thee, Thee only, have I sinned, 
And done this evil °in thy sight; 
That ‘thou mightest be justified when thou speakest, 
And be clear when thou judgest. 
> Behold, ¢I was shapen in iniquity; 
And "in sin did my mother ’ conceive me. 
Behold, thou desirest truth ‘in the inward-parts; 
And in the hidden part thou shalt make me to know 
wisdom. 
7 Purge *me with hyssop—and I shall be clean: 
Wash me—and I shall be ! whiter than snow. 
8 Make me to hear joy and gladness; 
That the bones which thou hast broken ™may rejoice. 


3 


6 


a Iga. 48, 25. Col. 2. 14. e Luke 15, 21. 1 Job 88. 86. j 

> Heb. 9.14. 1 John 1. 7,9. f Rom, 8, 4. k Tey. 14. 4, 6, 49. Numb. 
Rey. 1.5. - See Gen. 8. 21. 19.18. Heb. 9.19. 

c Psa, 82. 5. h Job 14. 4. 1 Tsa. 1. 18. 


4 Gen, 20.6, Lev. 5. 19. 1 Heb. warm me, m Mat, 5. 4. 
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9 Hide "thy face from my sins, 
And blot out all nine iniquities. 
10 Create.°in me a clean heart, O God! 
And renew ’a right spirit within me. 
11 Cast me not away Pfrom thy presence ; 
And take not thy 1Holy Spirit from me. 
12 Restore unto me the joy of thy salvation ; 
And uphold me with thy "free Spirit. 
13° Then will I teach transgressors thy ways; 
And sinners shall be converted unto Thee. 
14 Deliver me from * blood-guiltiness, 
O God, thou God of my salvation ! 
And ‘my tongue shall sing aloud of thy righteousness 
15 O Lorp, open thou my lips; 
And my mouth shall show forth thy praise. 
16 For tthou desirest. not sacrifice— else would I give it: 
Thou delightest not in burnt-offering. 
17 The "sacrifices of God are a broken spirit: 
A broken and a contrite heart, O God! thou wilt not 
despise. 
18 Do good in thy good pleasure unto Zion: 
Build Thou the walls of Jerusalem. 
19'Then shalt thou be pleased with ‘the sacrifices of 
righteousness, 
With burnt-offerig and whole burnt-offering : 
Then shall they offer bullocks upon thine altar. 


n Jer. 16. 17. r2 Cor. 8. 17. 4 Or, that I should give tt. 
o Acts 15.9. Eph, 2. 10. 3 Heb. bloods. u Psa. 84.18. Isa. 57. 15. 
2 Or, a constant spirit, 8 Psa, 85. 28. and 66, 2. 


p Gen. 4.14. 2 Kings 13.28,  tNumb. 15. 27,80. Psa. 40.6. vPsa4.5. Mal. 8 3 
qRom. 8.9. Eph. 4. 80, Isa. 1.11. Jer. 7. 22. Hos, 6. 6. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS XXXVIII, XXXIX, VI, 
AND XII. 


PSALMS OF DAVID. 


Although the sin of David might be pardoned, and himself 
restored to favour, yet it was not consistent with the Divine wis- 
dom and holiness that the bitterness of protracted repentance 
should be spared him, or that all penal judgments should be 
averted. Besides the inward anguish of remorse and peni-. 
tence, and the natural working of guilt upon the mind and 
conscience of the offender, some public notice must be taken 
of the offence, whereby both the king and the nation might 
be more solemnly impressed with the evil of transgression, and 
be led to view it with a just abhorrence. David had sinned, 
not merely as a private individual, but as a king whom God had 
appointed as his own viceroy, to execute judgment in - his 
name. God was the true sovereign, from whom the Hebrew 
monarch held all his authority only as a delegated trust. He 
was placed over the people to enforce righteous and holy 
laws, under Jehovah’s sanction. But David had herein given 
the highest example of insubordination, and as he was known 
to have stood high in the favour of God, so this transgression 
had “given great occasion to the enemies of God to blas- 
pheme.” He might, indeed, be forgiven, but some process of 
discipline must be instituted, some manifestation of the Divine 
displeasure made, for the future admonition of the king and 
his successors, and also to check the downward pressure of 
his example upon the morals of the nation. These fearful 
visitations were not long delayed, nor were their dire effects 
ever fully survived. ‘The remainder of David’s life,” says 
Dr. Hale, “was as disastrous as the beginning had been pros- 
perous.” 

The scene of calamities now opens. The first in the series 
of temporal judgments, was the death of the child of Bath- 
sheba. The second was a sickness, painful, protracted, loath- 
some, that fell upon the king himself, and for a long time 
held his life in doubtful suspense. After this, came family 
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disgrace and trouble in the affair of the incest of Amnon, and 
the intrigues of Absalom; ending in two successive insurrec- 
tions, that of Absalom, and that of Sheba; and these again fol- 
lowed by foreign war. 

At present, we turn-back and consider the sickness which 
fell upon the king. That David was thus afflicted some time 
during his life, and that he wrote several Psalms on the occa- 
sion, is generally admitted. The evidence of this is afforded 
by the Psalms themselves, which speak of the sickness and its 
accompanying circumstances, in language too plain to be mis- 
applied. But of the time, or even the fact, of this sickness 
the sacred history elsewhere gives no account. We are left, 
therefore, to infer the fact, and to judge of the time and circum- 
stances of the sickness, wholly from the intimations afforded 
in these Psalms. Their language clearly intimates that the 
sickness was loathsome, perilous, and protracted, and that 
David received it as a just judgment of God, on account of 
his great and aggravated sin. It was not the general fact 
that he was a sinful creature, in common with all other men, 
that drew forth the deep penitential confessions of the Psalm- 
ist; but that he had sinned in some particular matter, at some 
particular time, with aggravating circumstances of guilt. On 
this account, also, he keenly feels, and solemnly deprecates his 
affliction; for being regarded by others, as well as by himself, 
in the light of a punishment, it becomes a public reproach. 
Hence, his enemies take occasion to speak against him, and 
to conspire to injure him, as if God had forsaken him. Hence, 
also, his earnest solicitude that God would interpose in his be- 
half, and manifest some token of his favour, wherewith he 
might answer those that reproached him. 


“Show me a token for good; 
That they which hate me may see it, and be ashamed: 
Because thou, Lord, hast holpen me, and comforted me.” 


The following facts, then, seem fully established from the 
class of Psalms in question: 

1. David was sorely afflicted with a disease which threatened 
to terminate his life. Psalm xxxix, 5-10, 13, and vi, 5. 

2. That this disease was loathsome and offensive. Psalm 
XXxviii, 5, 7. 
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8. That this afiliction was regarded as a punishment, both 
by himself and others, which gave his enemies great advant- 
age. Psalm xxxvili, 1, 2, 12-16, and lxxxvi, 14-17, and xli, 7, 8. 

4. The fact that the affliction was an appointed judgement 
of God, caused him to bear both it and the reproaches of his 
enemies with silent meekness. Psalm xxxviii, 13, 14, and 
<is',, 8. 

5. In all his prayers and confessions he admits his sin to be 
the special cause of his sufferings. Psalm xxxviii, 8, 4, 5, 18, 
and xxxix, 8. 

6. The general spirit and strain of these Psalms are peniten- 
tial. The depths of penitential sorrow in his soul were broken 
up, and the spirit within him was poured forth in the most 
unrestrained expressions of humility, prayer, and confession. 
None of the Psalms are more deep, heart-searching, and profit- 
able, to the soul of the pious reader, than these. They contain 
views of depravity, guilt;unworthiness, repentance, and hope 
in the Divine mercy, which no human composition has ever 
excelled. 


PSALM XXXVIIL 


ON OCCASION OF DAVID’S SICKNESS AFTER HIS SIN. 
David moveth God to take compassion of his pitiful case. 


q A Psalm of David, to bring to remembrance. 


1 O Lorn, rebuke me not in thy wrath; 
Neither chasten me in thy hot displeasure. 
2 Wor *thine arrows stick fast in me, 
And ’thy hand presseth me sore. 
3 There is no soundness in my flesh because of thine 
anger 3 
Neither is there any ‘rest in my bones because of my 
sin. 
4 For mine iniquities are gone over my head: 
As a heavy burden they are too ‘heavy for me. 


a Job 6. 4. / 1 Heb. peace, or ¢ Ezra 9. 6. 
bJob 19.21. Psa. 82. 4 health. d Mat, 11. 28, 
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5 My wounds stink and are corrupt 
Because of my foolishness. 
6 T am “troubled; I am bowed down greatly ; 
I *go mourning all the day long. 
7 For my loins are filled with fa loathsome disease ; 
And there is no soundness in my flesh. 
8 Iam feeble and sore broken : 
I have roared by reason of the disquietness of my 
heart. 
9 Lorp, all my desire is before thee; 
And my groaning is not hid from thee. 
10 My heart panteth, my strength faileth me: 
_. As for the light of mine eyes, it also is * gone from me. 
11 My * lovers and my friends ‘stand aloof from my ‘sore; 
And my *kinsmen ¥ stand afar off. 
12 They also that seek after my life 'lay snares for me; 
And they that seek my hurt ™speak mischievous 
things, . 
And imagine deceits all the day long. 
13 But 1, as a deaf man, heard not; 
And I was as a dumb man that openeth not his mouth. 
14 Thus I was as a man that heareth not, 
And in whose mouth are no reproofs. 
15 For ‘in thee, O Lorn! °do I hope: 
Thou wilt “hear, O Lorp my God! 
16 For I said, “ Hear me, lest otherwise they should re- 
joice over me:” 
When my Pfoot slippeth, they 1magnify themselves 
against me. 
17 For I am ready °to halt, 
And my sorrow is continually before me. 


2 Heb. wried, 4 Heb. stroke. 02 Sam. 16. 12, 

€ See Job 30. 28. 5 Or, neighbours. 7 Or, answer. 

f Job 7. 5. k Luke 28, 49. P Deut. 32. 85. 

g Job 8, 24. Isa, 59, 11. 12 Sam. 17. 1-3. a See Job 19. 5. 

3 Heb. not with me, mQ Sam, 16. 7, 8. 8 Heb. for halting. 
h See Job 19.13, - n See 2 Sam. 16. 10. Psa, 88. 15. 


i Luke 10. 81, 32. 6 Or, thee do I wait for, 
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18 For I will declare mine iniquity ; 
I will be ‘sorry for my sin. 
19 But mime enemies ’are lively, and they are strong; 
And they that hate me wrongfully are multiplied. 
20 They also that render evil for good are mine adver- 
SAaries ; 
Because ‘I follow the thing that good “is. 
21 Forsake me not, O Lorp! 
O my God, be not far from me! 
22 Make haste “to help me, O Lorp "my salvation ! 


t Prov. 28. 18, 9 Heb. being living, are strong. 10 Heb. for my help. 
s2 Cor. 7. 9, 10. t See1 John 8, 12. and 1 Pet. 8. 18. ; uTsa, 12. 2. 


PSALM XXXIX. 


ON OCCASION OF DAVID’S SICKNESS AFTER HIS SIN. 


David's care of his thoughts, 1-3; the consideration of the brevity and vanity of 
life, 4-6, the reverence of God’s judgments, 7-9, and prayer, are his helps toa 
patient faith, 10-13. 


7 To the chief Musician, even to Jeduthun. A Psalm of David. 


1T said, I will *take heed to my ways, 
That I sin not with my tongue: 
I will keep ‘my mouth with a bridle, 
While >the wicked is before me. 

2 7 was dumb with silence, 
I held my peace, even from good ; 
And my sorrow was * stirred. 

3 My heart was hot within me, 
While I was musing °the fire burned: 
Then spake I with my tongue, 


4 Lorp, make me to know mine end, 

a1Kings2.4. 2 Kings 1 Heb. a bridle, or, mua- 2 Heb. troubled, 
10. 31. ele for my mouth. c Jer, 20. 9 

> Col. 4 5. James 8, 2. 
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And the measure of my days, what it is; 
That I may know *how frail I am. 
5 Behold, thou hast made my days 4as a handbreadth; 
And mine age is as nothing before thee: 
Verily every man ‘at his best state is altogether van- 
ity. Selah! 
6 Surely every man walketh in °a vain show: 
Surely they are disquieted in vain: 
He *heapeth up riches—and knoweth not who shall 
gather them. 
7 And now, Lory, what wait I for? 
My hope is in thee. 
8 Deliver me from all my transgressions : 
Make me not the reproach of the foolish. 
91 fwas dumb, I opened not my mouth; 
Because & thou didst it. 
10 Remove 'thy stroke away from me: 
T am consumed by the * blow of thy hand. 

11 When thou with rebukes dost correct man for iniquity, 
Thou makest "his beauty to consume away like a moth: 
Surely every man is vanity. Selah! 

12 Hear my prayer, O Lorp! and give ear unto my 

GY 
Hold not thy peace at my tears : 
For ‘I am a stranger with thee, 
And a sojourner, ‘as all my fathers were. 

13 O 'spare me, that I may recover strength, 

Before I go hence, and ™be no more. 


3 Or, what time I have here. f Ley. 10.8, Job. 40. 4,5. Psa. 88,18, 1 Lev. 25. 23. 1 Chron. 29. 15, 


d Bee Job 7. 6. £2Sam. 16.10. Job 2. 10. Psa. 119. 19..2 Cor. 5. 6. 
4 Heb. settled. h See Job 9, 34. Heb. 11.18. 1 Peter 1. 17. 
5 Heb. an image. 1Cor.7.81. ® Heb. conjlict. and 2. 11. 

James 4. 14, THeb. that which is to be de- kk Gen. 47.9, — 
e Job 27. 17. Eccl. 2. 18, 21, 26. sired in him to melt away. 1 Job 10. 20, 21. 

and 5. 14. Luke 12, Job 4,19. Isaiah 50. 9. m Job 14, 10-12, 


20, 21. Hos. 5. 12. 
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PSALM VIL 


‘ON OCCASION OF DAVID’S SICKNESS AFTER HIS SIN. 


David's complaint in his sickness, 1-7; by faith he triumpheth over his enemies, 8-10. 


TTo the chief Musician on Negincth upon Sheminith, [or, To the chief 
Musician on the stringed instruments; [this Psalm to be sung with] an 
octave or bass accompaniment.] A Psalm of David. 


1 O * Lorp! rebuke me not in thine anger, 
Neither chasten me in thy hot displeasure. 

2 Have mercy upon me, O Lorp! for I am weak; 
O Lorp, heal me; for my bones are vexed. 

3 My soul is also sore vexed; 
But thou, O Lorn, how long? 

4 Return, O Lorp, deliver ee soul: 
O save me for thy mercies’ sake. 

5 For °in death there is no remembrance of thee: 
In the grave who shall give thee thanks ? 

6 T am weary with my groaning; 
’ All the night make I my bed to swim; 
I water my couch with my tears. 

7 Mine ‘eye is consumed because of grief; 
It waxeth old because of all mine enemies. 

8 Depart °from me, all ye workers of iniquity; 
For the Lorp hath heard the voice of my weeping. 

9 The Lorp hath heard my supplication ; 
The Lorp will receive my prayer. 

10 Let all mine enemies be ashamed and sore vexed: 
Let them return and be ashamed suddenly. 


a Psa. 88.1. Jer. 10, 24. 10r, every night. e Psa, 119. 115, Mat 
b Hosea 6. 1. dJob 17.7. Psa. 81. 9. : 7. 28. and 25. 41. 
© See Psa, 88. 11. Lam. 5. 17. Luke 18, 27, 
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PSALM XLIL 


ON OCCASION OF DAVID’S SICKNESS AFTER HIS SIN. 


The reward of those who are merciful to the poor, 1-3; David complaineth of has 
enemies’ treachery, 4-9; he appealeth to God for succour, 10-13. 


WT To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David. 


1 Blessed *is he that considereth ‘the poor: 
The Lorp will deliver him *in time of trouble. 

2 The Lorp will preserve him, and keep him alive; 
And he shall be blessed upon the earth : 
And *thou wilt not deliver him unto the will of his 

enemies. 
3'The Lorp will strengthen him upon the bed of Jan- 
guishing : 

Thou wilt ‘make all his bed in his sickness. 

4 I said, “Lorp, be merciful unto me: 
Heal >my soul; for I have sinned against thee.” 

5 Mine enemies speak evil of me, 
“When shall he die, and his name perish ?” 

6 And if he come to see me, he °speaketh vanity: 
His heart gathereth iniquity to itself; 
When he goeth abroad he telleth it. 

7 All that hate me whisper together against me: 
Against me do they devise *my hurt. 

8 “* An evil disease,” say they, “cleaveth fast unto him; 
And now that he lieth he shall rise up no more.” 

9 Yea, "mine own familiar friend, 
(In whom I trusted, ¢ which did eat of my bread) 
Hath ° lifted up his heel against me. 


a Prov. 14. 21, 4 Heb. turn. 7Heb. the man of my peace. 
1 Or, the weak, or sick, b2 Chron, 80. 20, 2 Samuel 15.12. Job 19. 19, 
2 Heb. in the day of evil. ¢ Proy. 26, 24-26. Psa. 55. 12, 18, 20. Jer. 20. 10, 
3 Or, do not thow deliver. 5 Heb. evil to me, 4Obad.7. John 13, 18, 


Psa, 27, 12, 6 Heb a thing of Belial, 8 Heb. magnified. 
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10 But, thou, O Lorp! be merciful unto me, 
And raise me up, that I may requite them. 

11 By this I know that thou favourest me, 
Because mine enemy doth not triumph over me. 

2 And as for me, thou upholdest me in mine integrity, 
And °settest me before thy face forever. 

13 Blessed be the Lorp God of Israel 

From everlasting, and to everlasting! Amen, and 


Amen. 


- e Job 36. 7. 





INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS XL, XXXII, CITI AND CIV. 
PSALMS OF DAVID. 


We have no means of knowing definitely the duration of 
Davyid’s sickness, but several circumstances go to make it prob- 
able that it continued several months. Its virulence and its dur- 
ation were sufficient to indicate, as in the case of Job, that the 
hand of God wasinit. The advantage taken of it by his enemies, 
to create, in some degree, a public sentiment against him, and 
cast reproach upon his name, necessarily supposes the lapse of © 
some time. The Syrian and Ammonitish war, which at one 
time threatened to overthrow the entire foreign dominion of 
David, was not yet closed. The Hebrew army still sat around 
Rabbah, the capital of Ammon, in close siege; and the chances 
of war might yet go against him. His sickness, under all the 
circumstances, would naturally give occasion for opinions and 
factions at home, and might embolden his enemies abroad once 
more to rise in leagued rebellion to regain their liberty. It was 
a long and cheerless night of sorrow, as his Psalms written on 
this occasion abundantly attest. But the morning at last broke, 
and the Sun of Righteousness arose with healing in his beams. 
The depth of his soul had been broken up, and the fountains 
of penitential grief unsealed; and the unrestrained confessions 
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of his lips had given free utterance to the anguish of his spirit. 
God had witnessed the sincerity of his prayers, and had now 
come to his relief. The severity of his disorder abates; and, 
rising from his couch of woe, he puts off his sackcloth of 
mourning, and puts on the garments of praise. His head, 
once covered with ashes in token of his deep humiliation, is 
now anointed with costly oil. His face, once foul with weep- 
ing, is now illuminated with joy, and dignified with the calm 
expressions of peace and restored confidence. His voice, which 
anon had broken in discordant groans upon the midnight of his 
solitude, is once more attuned to the sweet chords of his favour- 
ite harp. As he regains his confidence in God, so does he also 
that of the people. His enemies retire in silence, while his 
friends gather around him with gladsome gratulations. If the 
bands of his authority had become relaxed in any measure 
during his chastisement, his throne now again became firmly 
established by the renewal of the sanction of Jehovah, the true 
and real Sovereign of the people. The Psalms written on this 
occasion, in their phraseology, imagery, sentiment, and associa-_ 
tions of thought and circumstances, are replete with the ideas 
of recent pardon and of signal deliverance from great affliction. 
Herein they strongly and most naturally contrast with those 
written during his sickness and his penitence. Many portions 
of these Psalms have a higher and prophetic application to the 
Messiah, above their primary historical significance. The 
Holy Spirit took occasion to open the mind of the Psalmist to 
such analogous views of Messiah as seemed naturally suggested 
by the deep exercises of his soul. For instance, the passage in 
Psalm xl, 6, 


“Sacrifice and offering thou didst not desire; 
Mine ears hast thou opened: [or perforated, see Exodus xxi, 1-6 ‘ll 
Burnt-offering and sin-offering hast thou not required,” 


seems to have a direct historic allusion to the statements which 
he uttered and confessed while yet repenting, and which are 
recorded in Psalm li, 16 (see also page 280 of this work): 


“For thou desirest not sacrifice, else would I give it: 
Thou delightest not in burnt-offering.” 
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But the prophetic allusion to Messiah of Psalm xl, 6, 7, is 
sublimely exhibited and explained by the Apostle Paul, in 
Hebrews x, 5-9. © Various points in the humiliation and 
priestly functions of Jesus Christ are, in a similar way, set 
forth in these Psalms, which the reader may trace through the 
marginal references. Psalm xl, 13 to the end, is the same as 
Psalm Ixx. 


PSALM XL. 


ON OCCASION OF DAVID’S RECOVERY AND PARDON. 


David declareth his great deliverance, 1-3; the benefit of confidence in God, 4, 5; 
obedience the best sacrifice, 6-10; he pleadeth for entire deliverance from his 
afflictions and his persecutors, 11-17, 


I To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David. 


1*T waited patiently for the Lorp ; 
And he inclined unto me, and heard my cry. 
2 He brought me up also out of.’a horrible pit, 
Out of the miry clay, 
And set my feet upon a rock, 
And established my goings; 
3 And he hath put a new song in my mouth, 
Even praise unto our God. 
Many *shall see it, and fear, 
And shall trust: in the Lorn. 
4 Blessed is that man that maketh the Lorp his trust, 
And respecteth not the proud, nor such as turn aside 
to lies. 
5 Many, °O Lorp my God, are thy wonderful works 
which thou hast done, 
And ‘thy thoughts which are to us-ward : 
*They cannot be reckoned up in order unto thee: 


1 Heb. In waiting I waited, a Psa. 52, 6. d Isa, 55. 8. 
Psa. 27, 14, b Psa. 84.8, Jer. 17. 7. 3Or, none can order 
2 Heb. a pit of noise, ¢ Bxod. 11, 15. Job 5. 9. them unto thee. 
and 9,10. Psa, 71. 15. 
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If I would declare and speak of them, 
They are more than can be numbered. 
6 Sacrifice ¢and offering thou didst not desire ; 
Mine ears hast thou * opened: 
Burnt-offering and sin-offering hast thou not required. 
7 Then said I, “Lo! I come: 
In the volume of the book it is written of me. 
8 T delight to do thy will, O my God! 
Yea, thy law is * within my heart. 
9 I have preached righteousness in the great congrega- 
tion: 
Lo! I have not reframed my lips, O Lorp! thou 
knowest. 
10 T ®have not hid thy righteousness within my heart ; 
I have declared thy faithfulness and thy salvation ; 
Thave not concealed thy loving-kindness and thy truth 
From the great congregation.” 
1 Withhold not thou thy tender mercies from me, O 
Lorp! 
Let thy loving-kindness and thy truth continually 
preserve me. 
12 For innumerable evils have compassed me about: 
Mine ‘iniquities have taken hold upon me, 
So that I am not able to look up; 
They are more than the hairs of my head: 
Therefore my heart *faileth me. 
13 Be pleased, O Lorp, to deliver me! 
O Lorp, make haste to help me! 
14 Let them be ashamed and confounded together 
That seek after my soul to destroy it; 
Let them be driven backward and put to shame that 
wish me evil. 


e1 Sam. 15. 22. Psa. 50. 8. f Luke 24. 44. h Acts 20. 20, 27. 
Isa, 1. 11. and 66.8. Hos, John 4, 84. Rom. 7. 22. i Psa. 88. 4. 
6. 6. Mat. 9. 18, and 12. 7. 5Heb. in the midst of my 6 Heb. forsaketh. 
Heb. 10, 5. bowels, Jeremiah 81. 88. 


4 Heb. digged. Exod. 21. 6. 2 Cor. 8, 3. 
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15 Let them be desolate for a reward of their shame 
That say unto me, Aha! aha! 
16 Let all those that seck thee rejoice and be glad in 
thee : 
Let such as love thy salvation 
Say continually, The Lorp be magnified! 
17 But I am poor and needy ; 
Yet ‘the Lorp thinketh upon me: 
Thou art my help and my deliverer; 
Make no tarrying, O my God! 


k1 Peter 5. 7, 


PSALM XXXII 


ON OCCASION OF DAVID’S RECOVERY AND PARDON. 


Blessedness consisteth in remission of sins, 1,2; confession alone can give relief to a 
guilty conscience, 3-6; uprightness and confidence in God alone bring joy and 
safety, 7-11. 


4 A Psalm of David, Maschil, [7. ¢., A Psalm of David, giving instruction.] 


1 Blessed is he whose *transgression is forgiven, 
Whose sin is covered! 
2 Blessed is the man unto whom the Lorp *imputeth 
not iniquity, 
And °in whose spirit there is no guile! 
3 When I kept silence, my bones waxed old 
Through my roaring all the day long. 
4 For day and night thy ‘hand was heavy upon me: 
My moisture is turned into the drought of summer. 
Selah! 
5 I acknowledge my sin unto thee, 
And mine iniquity have I not hid. 


2 Psalm 85. 2. b2 Cor. B. 19. di Sam. 5. 6,11. Job 88 7%. 
Rom, 4, 6-8, ? ¢ John 1. 47. Psa. 88. 2. 
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I ¢said, “I will confess my transgressions unto the 
Lorp ;” 
And thou forgavest the iniquity of my sin. Selah! 
6 For fthis shall every one that is godly *pray unto 
thee . 
In a ‘time when thou mayest be found: 
Surely in the floods of great waters they shall not 
come nigh unto him. 
7 Thou ®art my hiding-place ; 
Thou shalt preserve me from trouble; 
Thou shalt compass me about with ‘songs of deliver- 
ance. Selah! 
8 Twill instruct thee and teach thee in the way which 
thou shalt go: 
I will *guide thee with mine eye. 
9 Be *ye not as the horse, or as the mule, . 
Which have 'no understanding ; 
Whose mouth must be held in with bit and bridle, 
Lest they come near unto thee. 
10 Many ™sorrows shall be to the wicked; 
But “he that trusteth in the Lorp, mercy shall com- 
pass him about. 
11 Be °glad in the Lorp, and rejoice, ye righteous ! 
And shout for joy, all ye that are upright in heart! 


e See Job. 88. 27, &c. iExod. 15. 1. Judg. 5. 1. 1 Job. 85. 11. 

f1 Tim. 1. 16. 2 Sam, 22, 1. m Proy. 18. 21. Rom. 2. 9. 

& Isa. 55.6. John 7. 84, 2 Heb. counsel thee, mine n Psalm 84, 8. Prov. 16.. 20. 
1 Heb. time of finding. eye shall be wpon thee, der, 17. 7. 


b Psa. 9, 9. k Proy. 26.5. James 8, 8. o Psa. 64. 10. 
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PSALM OIIL 


ON OCCASION OF DAVID’S RECOVERY AND PARDON. 


The Psalmist blesseth God for his forgiving and restoring mercy, 1-12; for his 
paternal pity, 13-16; for the constancy of his goodness, 17-22. 


7 A Psalm of David. 


1 Bless *the Lorp, O my soul! 
And all that is within me, bless his holy name ! 
2 Bless the Lorp, O my soul! 
And forget not all his benefits. 
3 Who Pforgiveth all thine iniquities ; 
Who chealeth all thy diseases ; 
4 Who ‘redeemeth thy life from destruction; 
Who °crowneth thee with loving-kindness and tender 
mercies ; 
5 Who satisfieth thy mouth with good things ; 
So that ‘thy youth is renewed like the eagle’s. 
6 The ¢Lorp executeth righteousness and judgment 
For all that are oppressed. 
7 He made known his ways unto Moses, 
His acts unto the children of Israel. 
8.'The ‘Lorp is merciful and gracious, 
Slow to anger, and *‘plenteous in mercy. 
9 He ‘will not always chide; 
Neither will he keep his anger forever. 
10 He ‘hath not dealt with us after our sins; 
Nor rewarded us according to our iniquities. 


a Psa 1¢4. 1. ; fIsa, 40. 81, 1Heb. great of meroy. 


' b Psa, 180. 8. Isa. 88. 24. Mat.9.2,6, ¢ Psa. 146. 7. k Psa, 80, 5.. Isa. 57, 16, 
cHxod. 15. 26. Psa, 147, 8. h Psa. 147. 19. Jer. 8. 5. Micah 
der. 17. 14, 1 Exod. 34. 6, 7. Num. 14 18. 7.18. 
d Psa, 84, 22. Deut. 5.10. Neh. 9. 17. 1Ezra 9, 13. 


e Psa, 5. 12, Psa, 86.15. Jer. 32, 18. 
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11 For *as the heaven is high above the earth, 
So great is his mercy toward them that fear him. 
12 As far as the East is from the West, 
So far hath he ™removed our transgressions from us. 
13 Like "as a father pitieth his children, 
So the Lorp pitieth them that fear him. 
14 For he knoweth our frame; 
He °remembereth that. we are dust. 
15 As for man—his ? days are as grass: 
As 4a flower of the field, so he flourisheth. 
16 For the wind passeth over it—and *it is gone; 
And ‘the place thereof shall know it no more. 
17 But the mercy of the Lorp is from everlasting to 
everlasting 
Upon them that fear him, 
And his righteousness * unto children’s children ; 
18 To tsuch as keep his covenant, 
And to those that remember his commandments to 
do them. 
19 The Lorp hath prepared his throne in the heavens ; 
And "his kingdom ruleth over all. 
20 Bless the Lorn, ye his angels, ‘that excel in strength; 
That vdo his commandments, hearkening unto the 
voice of his word ! 
21 Bless ye the Lorp, all ye his hosts ; 
Ye * ministers of his, that do his pleasure! 
22 Bless the Lorp, all his works im all places of his 
dominion ! 


Bless the Lorp, O my soul! 


2Heb. according to the height a See Job 14. 1, 2. 4 Heb. mighty in strength: 
of the heaven. Psa. 57. 10. 3 Heb. @ is not. See Psa, 78. 25. 
Eph. 8. 18, r See Job 7, 10. v Mat. 6.10. Heb. 1.14 
m Isa, 43, 25, 8 Bxod. 20. 6. w Gen. 82.2. Joshua 5, 14. 
0 Mal. 3. 17. t Deut. 7.9. Psa, 68, 17. 
° See Gen. 2. 7, u Psalm 47,2. — x Dan. 7. 9, 10. 


p Psa. 90. 5. 6. 1 Peter 1. 24. Daniel 4. 25, 84, 85. 
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PSALM -CLYV. 


CONTINUATION OF PSALM OIL. 


A meditation upon the mighty power and wonderful providence of God, 7-30; God’s 
glory is eternal, 31, 32; the Psalmist voweth perpetually to praise God, 33-35, 


1 Bless the Lorp, O my soul! 
O Lorp my God! thou art very great; 
Thou art clothed with honour and majesty. 
2 Who *coverest thyself with light as with a garment: 
Who °stretchest out the heavens like a curtain: 
3 Who aon the beams of his chambers in the waters: 
Who ‘maketh the clouds his chariot: 
Who walketh upon the wings of the wind: 
4 Who *maketh his angels spirits ; 
His ministers a flaming fire. 
5 *Who laid the foundations of the earth, 
That it should not be removed forever. 
6 Thou fcoveredst it with the deep as with a garment: 
The waters stood above the mountains. 
7 At &thy rebuke they fled ; 
At the voice of thy thunder they hasted away. 
8*They go up by the mountains; 
They go down by the valleys 
Unto " the place which thou hast founded for them. 
9 Thou ‘hast set a bound that they may not pass over ; 
That ‘they turn not again to cover the earth. 
10 *He sendeth the springs into the valleys, 


Which ‘run among the hills. 
a Dan. 7. 9. 88. 4,6. Psa, 24. 2; h Job. 88. 10, 11. 
b Isa. 40, 22; 45. 12. 186.6. Eccl. 1.4 iJob 26. 10. 
¢ Amos, 9. 6. f Gen. 7, 19. Psa, 83. 7. 
d Tsa, 19, 1. & Gen. 8, 1. Jer. 5. 22. 
e Heb. 1. 7. 2 Or, the mountains ascend, k Gen. 9. 11, 15, 
1 Heb. He hath founded the earth the valleys descend. 3 Heb. who sendeth, 


upon her bases. Job26.7; . Gen.8.5. 4 Heb. walk, 
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11 They give drink to every beast of the field : 
The wild asses * quench their thirst. 
12 By them shall the fowls of the heaven have their 
habitation, 
Which *sing among the branches. 
13 He watereth the hills from his chambers: 
The earth is satisfied with !the fruit of thy works. 
144 He ™causeth the grass to grow for the cattle, 
And herb for the service of man: 
That he may bring forth * food out of the earth, 
15 And °wine that maketh glad the heart of man, 
And "oil to make his face to shine, 
And bread which strengtheneth man’s heart. 
16 The trees of the Lorp are full of sap ; 
The cedars of Lebanon, ? which he hath planted ; 
17 Where the birds make their nests: 
As for the stork, the fir-trees are her house. 
18 The high hills are a refuge for the wild goats; 
And the rocks for 1the conies. 
19 He ‘appointeth the moon for seasons: 
The sun *knoweth his going down. 
20 Thou t makest darkness, and it is night: 
Wherein ‘all the beasts of the forest do creep 
forth. 
1 The "young lions roar after their prey, 
And seek their meat from God. 
2 The sun ariseth, they gather themselves together, 
And lay them down in their dens. 
23 Man goeth forth to ‘his work, 
And to his labour until the evening. 
24 OwLorp, how manifold are thy works ! 


5 Heb. break. 7 Heb. to make his face shine +t Isa, 45. 7. 

6 Heb. give a voice, with oil, or, more than oil, ® Heb. all the beasts thereof 
1 Jer. 10, 18; 14. 22. p Num. 24, 6. do trample on the forest. 
m Gen. 1. 29, 80, qProy. 80, 26. u Job 88, 89. Joel 1. 20, 


n Job 28. 5. r Gen. 1. 14. Vv Gen. 38. 19. 
oJudg. 9.18. Prov. 81.6,7  sJob 88. 12, : ‘w Proy. 3. 19. 
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In wisdom hast thou made them all: 
The earth is full of thy riches: 
25 So is this great and wide sea, 
Wherein are things creeping innumerable, 
Both small and great beasts. 
6 There go the ships: 
There is that *leviathan, whom thou hast ’made to 
play therein. 
27 These wait all upon thee ; 
That thou mayest give them their meat:in due season. 
28 That thou givest them they gather: 
Thou openest thy hand—they are filled with good. 
29 Thou hidest thy face—they are troubled: 
Thou ¥Ytakest away their breath—they die, and return 
to their dust 
30 Thou “sendest forth thy spirit—they are created: 
And thou renewest the face of the earth. 
31 The glory of the Lorp “shall endure forever: 
The Lorp *shall rejoice in his works. 
82 He looketh on the earth, and it »trembleth: 
He toucheth the hills, and they smoke. 
33 T will smg unto the Lorp as long as I live: 
I will sing praises unto my God while I have my 
being. 
34 My meditation of him shall be sweet: 
I will be glad in the Lorp. 
35 Let the sinners be consumed out of the earth, 
And let the wicked be no more. 
Bless thou the Lorp, O my soul! 
Praise ye the Lorp! 
xJob 41. 1. z Isa, 82. 15. a Gen. 1. 81, 


® Heb. formed. Ezek. 87, 9. b Hab. 8, 10. 
y Job 84. 14,15. Eccl. 12. 7. 10 Heb. shall be. ¢ Proy. 2. 22, 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS XXI AND XXXITI. 


PSALMS OF DAVID. 


Not long after David’s recovery from his sickness and his 
restoration to Divine favour, an embassy arrives from the faith- 
ful Joab, bringing intelligence from Rabbah, the seat of the 
war. The city of Rabbah, or Rabbath-ammon, lay on either 
side of a beautiful stream of perennial water, too deep to be 
forded in winter, limpid, and abounding in small fish. - It rises 
a little south of Rabbah, passes throngh the city, and after 
flowing northward about six miles, during which it several 
times loses itself under ground, reappearing at each successive 
emergence under a new name, it at length empties into the 
brook Jabbok. This stream is still called by the Arabs Movet 
Amman. Its perpetual waters are now of incalculable value 
to the pastoral tribes in that vicinity, as they were anciently 
indispensable to the citizens of Rabbah. It appears to be the 
same as the “river of Gad,” mentioned 2 Samuel xxiv, 5; and 
was the occasion of Rabbah being called “the city of waters.” 
2 Samuel xii, 27. 

The Hebrew army must have now lain around the city of 
Rabbah, in close siege, for above a year; till, at the time of 
which we now speak, they had succeeded in forcing the outer 
fortifications, and probably in commanding the sources of the 
principal water which supplied the town. It now became cer- 
tain that the besieged could not long hold out; but as they 
refused to capitulate, the Hebrew army prepared to storm the 
town. Rabbah was a great city, and of still greater renown; 
and its capture would complete the subjugation of the Ammon- 
ites, and conclude the war—one of the most memorable in the 
history of David. By the taking of the city, too, immense 
wealth would fall into the hands of the conquerors, and the 
king and nobility would be taken captives. These circumstan- 
ces made it too important an event for a general to take Rab- 
bah in the absence of David, especially as the city lay within 
eighty miles of Jerusalem. 

Joab, therefore, ever faithful to the interest of his sovereign, 
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and jealous of his honour, despatched messengers to David, to 
inform him of the state of the siege, and advise him to hasten 
with a reinforcement of troops to Rabbah, and take the city 
in his own name. The king, always prompt in military move- 
ments, was soon upon the field, prepared to give the decisive 
blow. Rabbah is taken, and its captives and immense spoils 
fall into the hands of the Hebrew monarch. The crown of 
Hanun, the Ammonitish king, “the weight whereof was a 
talent of gold [about $25,309], with the precious stones,” was 
taken and placed on David’s head. The captives were treated 
with rigour, as prisoners of war, according to the laws of war 
prevalent in those times. They were put to severe service for 
the Israelites, such as sawing, cutting and cleaving wood, har- ° 
rowing the ground, and working in the brick-kilns. The city 
of Rabbath-ammon was thenceforward reckoned to the tribe 
of Gad, and incorporated into the Hebrew territory. 

Thus terminated the memorable Syrian and Ammonitish re- 
bellion, which threatened at one time to wrest from David his 
foreign dominions, and even shook the stability of his throne. 
His enemies are now again subdued, and his kingdom is at 
peace. He himself is restored to health, from a sickness which 
threatened to cut short his days; and, above all, his great 
“transgression is forgiven.and his sin is covered,” so that he 
once more walks in the favour and protection of Jehovah. It 
is fit that he should give thanks, and publicly acknowledge that 
Providence by which he lives, by which he conquers his ene- 
mies, and by which he governs; and, above all, that matchless 
grace by which his soul is renewed and sanctified. See 2 Samuel 
xii, 26-31; 1 Chronicles xx, 1-3. 
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PSALM XXI. 


ON TERMINATING THE SYRIAN AND AMMONITISH REBELLION. 


A thanksgiving for the preservation of life and for the blessings of goodness, 1-6; 
confidence of future success against enemies, 7-13. 


7 To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David. 


1 The king shall joy m thy strength, O Lorp; 
And in thy salvation how greatly shall he rejoice! 
2 Thou hast given him his heart’s desire, 
And hast not withholden the request of his lips. Selah! 
3 For thou* preventest him with the blessings of goodness: 
Thou *settest a crown of pure gold on his head. 
4 He °asked life of thee, and thou gavest it him, 
Even “length of days forever and ever. 
5 His glory is great in thy salvation: 
Honour and majesty hast thou laid upon him. 
6 For thou hast *made him most blessed forever: 
Thou °hast *made him exceeding glad with thy coun- 
tenance. 
7 For the king trusteth in the Lorn, 
And through the mercy of the Most High he ‘shall 
not be moved. 
8 Thy hand shall ¢ find out all thine enemies: 
Thy right hand shall find out those that hate thee. 
9 Thou shalt make them as a fiery oven in the time of 
thine anger: 
The Lorp shall ‘swallow them up in his wrath, 
And * the fire shall devour them. 


a Or, provident.—Hd. 1 Heb. se him to be Ddless- f Psa. 16. 8. 

b 2 Sam. 12. 80. ings. Gen, 12. 2. Psalm £ 1Sam. 81.38. 
1 Chron. 20. 2. 72. 17. h Mal. 4, 1, 

© Psa. 61. 5, 6. e Psa. 16. 11; 45.7. Acts 2. 28. i Psa, 56. 1, 2. 


€2S8am. 7.19. Psa, 91. 16. 2 Heb. gladded him with joy. k Psa, 18.8. Isa, 26. 11. 
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10 Their fruit shalt thou destroy from the earth, 
And their seed from among the children of men. 
11 For they intended evil against thee: 
They ™imagined a mischievous device, 
Which they are not able to perform. 
2 Therefore ‘shalt thou make them turn their ‘back, 
When thou shalt make ready thine arrows upon thy 
strings 
Against the face of them. 
13 Be thou exalted, Lorn, in thine own strength: 
So will we sing and praise thy power. 


11 Kings 18. 34. Job 18. 16, 3 Or, thow shalt set them m Psa, 2, 1. 
17, 19. Psa. 87. 28. Isa, as @ butt: see Job 4 Heb. shoulder, 
14 20. 7.20; 16.12. Lam. 8, 12. 


ede No 6h | oar 6b. G2. 68 1 ht be 


ON TERMINATING THE SYRIAN AND AMMONITISH REBELLION. 


God is to be praised for his goodness and righteousness, 1-5; for his creative 
power, 6-9; for his providence over nations and individuals, 10-22. 


1 Rejoice *in the Lorn, O ye righteous! 
For ° praise is comely for the upright. 
2 Praise the Lorp with harp: 
Sing unto him with the psaltery ‘and an instrument 
of ten strings. 
3 Sing ‘unto him a new song; 
Play skilfully with a loud noise. 
For the word of the Lorp is right; 
And all his works are done in truth. 
° He *loveth righteousness and judgment: 
The fearth is full of the * goodness of the Lorp. 


| 


a Psa. 97. 12. 


d Psa. 96.1. Isa, 42, 10, f Psa, 119. 64, 
b Pga, 147. 1. Rey. 5. 9. 1 Or, mercy. 
¢ Psa. 92. 8. e Psa, 11. 7. 


20 | 
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6 By £the word of the Lorp were the heavens made; 
And all the host of them by the breath of his mouth. 
7 He gathereth the waters of the sea together as a heap: 
He layeth up the depth in storehouses. 
8 Let all the earth fear the Lorn: 
Let all the inhabitants of the world stand in awe of 
him. . 
9 For he spake—and it was done; 
He commanded—and it stood fast. 
10 The Lorp *bringeth the counsel of the heathen to 
naught: ; 
He maketh the devices of the people of none effect. 
11 The * counsel of the Lorp.standeth forever, 
The thoughts of his heart ‘to all generations. 

12 Blessed ‘is the nation whose God is the Lorn; - 
And the people whom he hath *chosen for his own 
| inheritance. | 

13 'The ! Lorp looketh from heaven, 

He beholdeth all the sons of men. : 

14 From the place of his habitation 
He looketh upon all the inhabitants of the earth. 

15 He fashioneth their hearts alike ; 

He ™considereth all their works. 

16 There "is no king saved by the multitude of a host: 
A mighty man is not delivered by much strength. 

17 A °horse is a vain thing for safety ; 

Neither shall he deliver any by his great strength. 
18 Behold, ?the eye of the Lorp is 4upon them that 
fear him, 
Upon them that hope in his mercy; 


s See Gen. 1.1, 6, 7. i Psa. 65. 4. n Psa, 44, 6. 

2 Heb. maketh frustrate. See k Exod. 19. 5. Deut. 7. 6. o Psa, 20. 7. 
Job. 5.12. Isa. 19. 8. 18ee Gen. 6,12. 2 Chron. Proy, 21. 81. 

h Job. 23,18, Proy. 19. 21. 16. 9. Job 28. 24, P Gen. 7. 1. 
Isa. 46. 10. Psalm 11. 4. Prov. Job 386, T. 

1 Heb. to generation and gen- 16. 8. 9 Psa, 147, 11. 


eration. m Job 84, 21. Jer. 82. 19, 
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19 'To deliver their soul from death, 
And to keep them alive in famine. 
70 Our ‘soul waiteth for the Lorp: 
He ‘is our help and our shield. 
1 For our “heart shall rejoice in him. 
Because we have trusted in his holy name. 
2 Let thy mercy, O Lorn, be upon us, 
According as we hope in thee. 


r See Job 5. 20. im t See Gen. 15. 1. ‘ 
® Psa. 62. 1, 5. u Psa, 18.5. Zech, 10.6. John 16. 22 
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PSALM OF DAVID. 


The class of Psalms which follow next in the order of time, 
belongs to a period ever memorable in David’s life, on account 
both of his anguish as a father and his dishonour as a king. 
The judgments of God are often slow in their progress, imper- 
ceptibly maturing with the lapse of years, till at last they fall, 
with unerring precision and a ripened vengeance, when, perhaps, 
the unsuspecting victim had vainly imagined he had outlived 
their reach. David had been solemnly forewarned, as a pun- 
ishment for the death of Uriah, that “the sword should never 
depart from his house.” Of the certainty of the threatened 
judgment he indulged the most confident apprehensions; but 
in what form it would alight, or from whence it would arise, he 
had no intimation. 

Two years had elapsed since the subjugation of the Ammon- 
ites, and no symptom of revolt or discontent appeared through- 
out his dominions. But it was not upon the political horizon 
that the first omen of evil was to appear. The danger was 
nearer home. The volcano was to burst forth in his own fam- 
ily, in the rupture of family bonds, the destruction of domestic 
happiness, and the infliction of family disgrace. The elements 
were already secretly kindling, and the admonished king stood 
upon the trembling verge of the opening crater. 
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The incest of Amnon was an act of atrocious criminality, 
stamping an ineffaceable dishonour upon the family; and when 
the insulted Tamar fled to her brother Absalom for protection 
and revenge, the king had every reason to apprehend, both 
from the well known temper of Absalom, and from the uni- 
versal law of retaliation which then prevailed,-as now, in 
Oriental countries, that, sooner or later, some further act of vio- 
lence must follow. Two years later, and Absalom’s plan is 
matured for revenging the unfortunate and beautiful Tamar. 
His prudent reserve, meantime, had entirely disarmed the 
imbecile Amnon of all suspicion, and abated somewhat the 
fears of the king, so that Absalom at last succeeds in obtain- 
ing permission to assemble all the members of the royal family 
for the ostensible purpose of a banquet, but really to secure an 
opportunity publicly to slay Amnon. The plot succeeds ; 
Amnon is slain in the midst of the feast, and Absalom, to 
avoid vengeance and the further shedding of blood, fled to 
Geshur, on the borders of Syria, northeast of Palestine, and 
took refuge at the court of Talmai, king of Geshur, who was 
his maternal grandfather. 

The death of Amnon overwhelmed the king with distress. 
The crime of fratricide had now been added, in his family, 
to that of incest, and he plainly saw that the work of judg- 
ment had commenced. Still, by the the law of goelism, which 
was of patriarchal origin and recognised by the law of Moses, 
the sin of wilful murder could not be fixed upon Absalom, and 
the question of a future reconciliation was not yet hopelessly 
excluded. Absalom was David’s favourite son, and the one 
for whom he had reserved the honours of the succession; but 
this daring act, covered by the most artful duplicity, had devel. 
oped new fedtare in the character of Absalom, and had 
thrown the king’s mind into suspénse as to his plans for the 
future occupancy of the throne. By the law of Moses, Amnon 
was justly doomed to death, (see Leviticus xx, 17,) and by the 
patriarchal law of retaliation, recognised by the law of Moses, 
Absalom might inflict that punishment. So far, therefore, as 
the criminality of the act was concerned, Absalom might be 
forgiven. But had Absalom no ulterior designs against the 
king’s sons? Had he no evil eye upon the throne itself? 
These were thoughts that rolled heavily through the mind of 
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the Hebrew monarch, and caused him to fear a reconciliation 
with the son of his pride and of his affections. 

Three years thus elapsed, during which the jealousy of the 
king gradually yielded to the feelings of the father, till at 
length “the soul of King David longed to go forth unto Absa- 
lom.” He had become satisfied that Absalom had procured 
the death of Amnon, not with the view to remove a competi- 
tor to the throne, but solely to avenge the dishonour of Tamar. 
Perceiving the favourable disposition of the king, Joab adroitly 
managed to obtain from him permission for Absalom’s return, 
though he could not at that time obtain consent to a reconcil- 
iation. The exiled Absalom is accordingly recalled, and 
dwells two full years in Jerusalem without seeing the king’s 
face. At last, however, by the influence of Joab, the father 
and son are brought together, the breach is repaired, and 
Absalom is once more restored to the family. 

Absalom was a young prince of great personal beauty, art- 
ful and insinuating in his address, subtle in his policy, and 
bold in the execution of his schemes. To his many exte- 
rior graces, and a naturally acute and intrepid mind, 
_he unhappily blended very corrupt moral principles. No 
sooner was he restored to favour, than he assumed the 
dignity of an Oriental prince, and “ pep mee him chari- 
ots and horses, and fifty men to run before him.” His public 
appearances, always thus formal, stately, and imposing, made 
their impression upon the aula mind; and by constantly 
surrounding his person with the forms and appendages of roy- 
alty, he inwested his name, in the eyes of the awe-stricken 
multitude, with something of the reverence due to kings. “At 
the same time he nPbictead, the most obliging condescension to 
the common people, saluting them with a ise which, among the 
Orientals, is seldom used except to peers; and inquiring espe- 
cially into their cases of legal controversy, expressing his sor- 
row at the present inadequate provisions of government for 
the trial of ordinary cases of dispute, and the redress of com- 
mon. grievances, declaring, at the same time, that were he 
judge in the land, he would hear every man’s cause, and 
would do him justice. These insinuations against the judicial 
system of David were heartless falsehoods. But selfishness 
is a powerful spring of action in our common nature, and there 
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was no surer way of ingratiating himself with the unreflecting 
multitude, than by thus affecting sympathy in their petty liti- 
gations, and bribing their prejudices by the empty largesses 
of flattery. This eondhict of Absalom appeared the more 
gracious in the eyes of the people, as it contrasted so strikingly 
with the studied pomp of his public appearances. ~It was thus 
that “ Absalom stole the hearts of the men of Israel.” 

About eight years had elapsed since Absalom’s reconcilia- 
tion with his father, and his plan of rebellion is now matured. 
Hebron was the city selected in which to erect the standard 
of treason. It was well chosen. It was a strong city, about 
twenty miles south of Jerusalem, inhabited then, as at the 
present day, by bold and restless spirits, who were probably 
disaffected toward David for removing the seat of government 
from that place to Jerusalem. Absalom had carefully sta- 
tioned spies and trumpeters, at proper distances from each 
other, throughout all the tribes. The trumpeters were stationed 
within hearing of each other, and were to constitute a sort of 
telegraphic line, so that by means of their loud and successive 
blasts, the news of affairs at Hebron might be rapidly propa- 
gated through the land. The trumpet was the signal, and at 
the sounding of it the proclamation was to be made, “ Absa- 
Jom reigneth in Hebron!” Thus almost instantaneously the 
nation would be electrified, disconcerted, and awed by the 
bold and astounding tocsin of insurrection. |Ahithophel, 
David’s chief counsellor, and holding more influence over all 
classes, as a statesman, than any other man in Israel, was 
engaged in the conspiracy. To cover his departure from 
Jerusalem from all suspicion, the young prince, with consum- 
mate hypocrisy and falsehoods, obtains permission of the king 
to visit Hebron, under pretence of performing a religious vow, 
which he made while he remained in Geshur. Two hundred 
young men, warriors, attached to his person but ignorant of his 
design, follow him. ‘The conspirators hasten from all parts to 
- assemble at Hebron. Ahithophel arrives fromGiloh, A numer- 
ous force is collected, and Absalom now throws off the mask. 

At this juncture David is informed by a messenger that 
Absalom has revolted, that the disaffection of the people is 
general, and that the insurgent prince is now actually march- 
ing an army against J erusalem. Alarmed at these appalling 
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tidings, and not knowing the extent of the conspiracy, but, 
more than all, impressed with the belief that this is the long- 
expected judgment of God, and unwilling also to meet the 
child of his affections in battle, the king resolves on flight. It 
was the first time that David ever turned his back upon an 
enemy. Jerusalem.was impregnably fortified, and he had 
about him some of the bravest and most faithful of his troops; 
but orders were immediately given to depart, and the king, 
with his family and court, escorted by the royal body-guard, 
the Cherethites and Pelethites, and such troops as were at 
hand, pass out of the eastern gate of the city, cross the brook 
Kedron, and wind their way around the southern brow of 
Mount Olivet. His purpose is instantly formed to pass on the 
route to Jericho, cross the Jordan, and make his stand in the 
strong city of Mahanaim, in the country of Gilead. Perhaps he 
might be obliged to fly to Hermon and the borders of Syria, 
and enlist the king of Geshur and others of his most faithful 
tributaries. 

It was a moment of the most thrilling excitement and 
alarm. The great metropolis was wild with commotion. 
Thousands were hurrying to and fro to tender to their monarch 
their services and to receive his commands, or to offer their 
condolence over his misfortunes and theirs. He left Jerusalem 
amid the loud lamentations of the people. One universal wail 
of sorrow spoke the deep heart of his subjects, for he had been 
to them a father, and they were his children. The king alone 
seemed perfectly self-possessed. Humbled under the stroke, 
yet firmly confiding in Divine providence, he issued his 
orders with the utmost calmness and deliberation, attent alike 
upon the claims of his kingdom and the proprieties of the 
tenderest private friendship. Never did the noble traits of his 
character appear to more advantage than now. Never did his 
piety shine forth with a purer lustre than during these ex- 
traordinary trials and sufferings. 

Different incidents in the progress of events suggested dif- 
ferent strains to his sorrowful muse. Not long after he had 
left the city, as he was winding his way along the ascent of 
the Mount of Olives, weeping, with his head covered and 
barefoot, in token of his deep humiliation and mourning, “ one 
told David, saying, ‘Ahithophel is among the conspirators with 
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. Absalom.’” This announcement fell like a thunder-clap upon 
the ears of the king. Ahithophel was familiarly acquainted 
with all his plans, with the genius and temper of the people, 
and with the condition and resources of the kingdom. His 
great fame as a statesman, and his consummate address as a 
courtier were proverbial. He. was the Talleyrand of his times. 
He had possessed almost unlimited sway in the counsels of the 
nation, and now that he had joined himself to the conspiracy, 
the evil which must result was easily foreseen, and dreaded by 
David more than the sword of Absalom. Above all this David 
felt the ingratitude and baseness of this desertion. Ahithophel 
had not only been his chief counsellor, but his familiar friend ; 
he had eaten at his table, and they had walked to the house of 
God in company. The words of David on this point are 
inimitably pathetic : 


“For it was not an enemy that reproached me; 
Then I could have borne it: 
Neither was it he that hated me that did magnify himself against me; 
Then I would have hid myself from him. 
But it was thou—a man mine equal, 
My guide, and mine acquaintance. 
We took sweet counsel together, 
And walked unto the house of God in company.” 


To defeat the counsel of this perfidious courtier, David sends 
back to Jerusalem Hushai, a faithful and prudent officer, to 
act as occasion might require. “And David said, ‘O Lord, 
I pray thee turn the counsel of Ahithophel into foolishness.’ ” 
With the perfidy of Ahithophel, and the distress and confusion 
of the capital in the tumult of revolution before him, blending 
with his own personal calamities, David sits down on the first 
halting for rest to pen the following Psalm. See 2 Samuel, 
xiii, xiv, and xv. 


PSALM LY. 


PSALM LV. 


WHEN IT WAS TOLD DAVID, “ AHITHOPHEL IS AMONG THE 


CONSPIRATORS WITH ABSALOM.” 


David, in great peril and distress from the malice of his enemies, calls upon God, 
1-5 ; longs for the wings of a dove that he might flee away and be at rest, 6-8 ; 
prays against his enemies and describes their wickedness, 9-11; pathetically speaks 
of the treachery of a false friend who was the principal instrument of his calami- 
ties, 12-14; solemnly devotes him, 15; expresses his confidence in Cod, 16-18 ; 
again describes his deceitful friend, 19-21; encourages himself in the Lord, 22-23, 


T To the chief Musician upon N eginoth, Maschil, [7. ¢., upon the stringed 


instruments. A Psalm for instruction.] A Psalm of David. 


1 Give ear to my prayer, O God! 
And hide not thyself from my supplication. 
2 Attend unto me, and hear me: 
I *mourn in my complaint, and make a noise; 
3 Because of the voice of the enemy, 
Because of the oppression of the wicked: 
For they cast iniquity upon me, 
And in wrath they hate me. 
4 My heart is sore pained within me: 
And the terrors of death are fallen upon me. 
5  Fearfulness and trembling are come upon me, 
And horror hath *overwhelmed me. 
6 And I said, O that I had wings like a dove! 
For then would I fly away, and be at rest. 
7 Lo! then would I wander far off, 
And remain in the wilderness. Selah! 
8 I would hasten my escape 
From the windy storm and tempest. 
9 Destroy, O Lorp, and divide their tongues: 
For I have seen violence and strife in the city. 


a Isa. 88, 14, 1 Heb. covered me, b Jer. 6. 7. 
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10 Day and night they go about it upon the walls thereof: 
Mischief also and sorrow are in the midst of it. 
11 Wickedness is in the midst thereof: 
Deceit and guile depart not from her streets. 
12 For °it was not an enemy that reproached me; 
Then I could have borne it: 
Neither was it he that hated me that did ¢magnify 
himself against me ; 
Then I would have hid myself from him. 
13 But it was thou—a man *mine equal, 
My guide, and mine acquaintance. 
14° We took sweet counsel together, 
And walked unto the house of God in company. 
15 Let death seize upon them, 
And let them go down quick into ‘hell; 
For wickedness is in their dwellings, said among’ them. 
16 As for me, I will call upon God ; 
And the Lorp shall save me. 
17 Evening, °and morning, and at noon, 
Will I pray, and ery aloud; 
And he shall hear my voice. 
18 He hath delivered my soul in peace 
From the battle that was against me; 
For there were many with me. 
19 God shall hear, and afflict them, 
Even ‘he that abideth of old. Selah! 
Because they have no changes, 
Therefore they fear not God. 
20 He hath ¢put forth his hands against such as be at 
peace with him: 


He hath ° broken his covenant. 


© Psa, 41. 9. e Dan. 6. 10.. Luke 18, 1. ® Or, with whom also there be 
d Psa. 85. 26. and 88. 16. Acts 8, 1. and 10.8,9,80. no changes, yet they fear 
2 Heb. according to my rank. 1 Thes. 5. 17. not God. 

3 Heb. who sweetened counsel. f£ Deut. 83. 27. 8 Heb. profaned, 


€ Or, the grave. gs Acts 12. 1. 
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71 'The "words of his mouth were smoother than butter, 
But war was in his heart: — 
His words were softer than oil, 
Yet were they drawn swords. 
#2 Cast thy "burden upon the Lorn, 
And he shall sustain thee: 
He : shall never suffer the righteous to be moved. 
*3 But thou, O God, shall bring them down into the pit 
of destruction : 
“Bloody and deceitful men *shall not live out half 


their days; 
But I will trust in thee. 
h Psa, 28. 8; 57.4; 62.4; 64. 3. i Psa. 87. 24, 8 Heb. shall not half their 
Proy. 5. 8, 4. and 12. 18. 8 Heb. men of bloods days. Job. 15. 82. Prov. 
T Or, gift. Mat. 6.25. 1 Pet. 5. 7. and deceit. 10. 27. Heel. 7. 17. 


INTRODUCTION TO PSALM VII. 


PSALM OF DAVID. 


As the king and his retinue reached the summit of the 
Mount of Olives they halted, and there, in full view of the 
capital and of his vacant palace, the pious monarch worshipped 
God. Resuming their journey, they descended the eastern 
slope of the mountain, where, “a little past the top of the hill,” 
the king is met by the faithful Ziba, a servant of Mephibosheth, 
son of Jonathan, and an old and honourable servant of the 
house of Saul. Ziba comes with mules laden with refresh- 
ments for the king and his household, while Mephibosheth, his 
master, had remained at Jerusalem and joined the rebellion, 
in hopes thereby to recover some portion of his father’s 
dominions. 

Passing on to Bahurim, a little village on the road to Jericho, 
not far from Olivet, the king is met by Shimei, a Benjamite, 
' and violent partisan of the house of Saul. It was a time for the 
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personal and political enémies of David to show themselves. 
In every government there are disaffected subjects, and every 
king has his political antagonists. Although David had acted 
toward the house of Saul with the utmost moderation and 
magnanimity, yet, while he possessed the throne, it was impos- 
sible to satisfy or conciliate all the members of Saul’s family, 
and all his political adherents. Emboldened by the reverses 
of the Hebrew monarch, the furious Shimei now “came forth, 
and cursed still as he came. And he cast stones at David, and 
at all the servants of King David: and all the people and all 
the mighty men were on his right hand and on his left... And 
thus said Shimei when he cursed, ‘Come out, come out, thou 
bloody man, and thou man of Belial: the Lord hath returned 
upon thee all the blood of the house of Saul, in whose stead 
thou hast reigned; and the Lord hath delivered the kingdom 
into the hand of Absalom thy son; and behold, thou art taken 
‘ in thy mischief, because thou art a bloody man,’ ” 

In vain did Ab iaba entreat permission of the king to take 
off the head of this contumacious rebel. Meekly and’ quietly 
the king forbore vengeance. “ Behold;” said he, “my son, 
which came forth of my bowels, seeketh my life: how much 
more now may this Benjamite do it? let him alone, and let 
him curse; for the Lord hath bidden him.” ‘ Yet the cruel 
taunts and accusations of this worthless Benjamite were as 
false as they were inhuman, and stung with fresh grief the 
lacerated and sensitive soul of David. It is true that David 
had resided at Ziklag, under the protection of the king of Gath, 
with whom. he was in friendly alliance at the very time that 
the Philistines were at war with Saul. But David had not 
instigated that war, nor had he in any wise procured the death 
of Saul. It is true, also, that Ishbosheth, Saul’s son, had been 
assassinated in his own house at the very time that he and 
David were competitors for the crown, and under circum- 
stances that might excite a suspicion that David had approved 
the act; and also Abner, the faithful general of Ishbosheth, 
had been at the same time treacherously slain by Joab, while 
he was under the sacred protection of an embassy of peace to 
David; and to the political enemies of David these events 
might look as though they had been secretly sanctioned by his 
connivance. But David was not privy to these crimes. He 
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had promptly punished the guilty perpetrators, except in the 
case of Joab, whose authority in the kingdom was such as to 
make it unsafe to call him to justice then. Indeed, David 
had shown kindness to the house of Saul until his generous 
and confiding policy had awakened the displeasure of the 
officers of his court. 

The reproaches of Shimei clearly indicated that though the 
hostility of the political adherents of the house of Saul had 
been overawed by the authority of David, and thus kept down, 
yet their enmity was not subdued. How widely this smothered 
disaffection might exist, David had no means of knowing; but 
at a time when he was suffering an insupportable weight of 
anguish, from the ingratitude and treachery of false friends, 
this single outburst of vindictive feeling, from a source from 
whence he had a right to expect gratitude and sympathy, made 
a deep and sorrowful impression. It was an hour for memory 
and conscience to work. The matter of Uriah comes back to 
mind. He felt that as a punishment from God for past sin his 
sufferings were just; but from man, and particularly from the 
family of Saul, he deserved better things. Of the reproaches 
of Shimei he was not worthy; of the crimes alleged against 
him he was not guilty. Herein a consciousness of innocence 
and rectitude sustains him, and he feels that in this God will 
avenge his wrongs. Still the furious Shimei pursued. “ And 
as David and his men went by the way, Shimei went along on 
the hill-side over against him, and cursed as he went, and threw 
stones at him, and cast dirt. And the king and all the people 
that were with him came weary, and refreshed themselves 
there.” Overwhelmed with the greatness of his calamities, 
and stricken with horror at the bloody imputations of Shimei, 
the king sits down to give vent to his feelings in the sorrowful, 
yet dignified strains of his muse. The tone of the Psalm ~ 
written on this occasion is that of self-justification in the matter 
of the crimes alleged, and of complaint of bitter and unjust 
persecution, in the midst of which his confidence in God rises 
like a tower of strength. David was fond of giving enigmati- 
eal titles to his Psalms, and it is not improbable that the name 
“Cush,” in the title of this Psalm, is to be so understood. 
Literally, the word means “an Ethiopian ;” metaphorically, it 
would mean a man of black heart, of dark malice and cruelty ; 
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just as one would call a man a savage on account of his 
resemblance of disposition. Luther says, “ David calls Shimei 
a Moor, because of his unabashed wickedness, as one incapable 
of anything good or righteous.” See 2 Samuel xvi, 1-14. 


PSALM VII. 
ON OCCASION OF THE REPROACHES OF SHIMEI. 


Dawid prayeth against the violent malice of his enemies, 1,2; avers his innocency, 
and pleads for the judgment of God in his defence, 3-9; by faith he sees his 
defence and the destruction of his enemies, 10-17. 


] Shiggaion of David, which he sang unto the Lord, concerning the words 
of Cush the Benjamite; [7. e., according to Horsley, a wandering ode, or, 
as De Wette has it, a plaintive song, or, as Gesenius has it, simply, a song 
of David, which he sang unto the Lord, concerning the business of Oush 
the Benjamite.] 


1 O Lorp my God, in thee do I put my trust: 
Save *me from all them that persecute me, and 
deliver me; 
2 Lest Phe tear my soul like a lion, 
Rending °it m pieces, while there is ‘none to deliver. 
3 O'Lorp my God, ‘if I have done this; 
If there be *iniquity in my hands; 
4 If I have rewarded evil unto him that was at peace 
with me; 
(Yea, ‘I have delivered him that without cause is 
mine enemy :) 
5 Let the enemy persecute my soul, and take it; 
Yea, let him tread down my life upon the earth, 
And lay my honour in the dust. Selah! 


a Psa. 31. 15. 1 Heb. not a deliverer. f1Sam. 24, 7. and 
b Tsa, 88, 18, 4 2 Sam. 16. 7,8. 26. 9. 
¢ Psa. 50. 22. e 18am. 24, 11. 
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6 Arise, O Lorp, in thine anger, 
Lift up thyself because of the rage of mine enemies; 
And awake for me to the judgment that thou hast 
commanded. 
7 So shall the congregation of the people compass thee 
about ; 
For their sakes therefore return thou on high. 
8 The Lorp shall judge the people: 
Judge me, O Lorn, ® according to my righteousness, 
And cre to mine integrity that is in me. 
9 O let the wickedness of the wicked come to an end; 
. But establish the just: 
For "the righteous God trieth the heart and reins. 
10 My “defence is of God, 
Which saveth the upright in heart. 
11 *God judgeth the righteous, 
And God is angry with the wicked every day. 
12 Tf he turn not, he will ‘whet his sword; 
_ He hath bent his bow, and made it ready. 
13 He hath also prepared for him the instruments of 
death ; 
He ‘ordaineth his arrows against the persecutors. 
14. Behold, 'he travaileth with iniquity, 
And hath conceived mischief, and brought forth false- 
hood. 
15 *He made a pit, and digged it, 
And ™is fallen into the ditch which he made. 
16 His "mischief shall return upon his own head, 


And his violent dealing shall come down upon his 
own pate. 


17 J will praise the Lorp according to his righteousness: 
And will sing praise to the name of the Lorp most high. 


& Psa. 18. 20. i Deut, 82, 41. m Esther 7.10. Job 4. & 
h1 Chron, 28.9. Psa. 139. 1. k Deut, 82. 28, 42. Psa. 64. 7. Psa. 9.15. Prov. 5. 22. 

der. 11. 20. Rey. 2. 23. 1 Job 15. 85. Isa, 33.11. James and 26. 27. Eccl 
2 Heb. buckler is woon God. 1. 15. 10. 8 


3 Or, Godis a righteousjudge. + Heb. he hath digged a pit. n 1 Kings 2, 32, Est. 9, 25, 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS XLII, XLII, AND CXLUI. 


PSALMS OF DAVID. 


The king and his company had now passed beyond the Mount 
of Olives, and after a brief refreshment at Bahurim, they re- 
sumed their journey toward Jericho. Before them lay the 
desert mountains on the east of Benjamin, proverbial for their 
awful solitudes, lifting their sterile forms to heaven, and invit- 
ing to their silent retreats the care-worn and exiled monarch. 
It was on this same route that our Lord afterward laid the scene 
of the parable of the “Good Samaritan;” and in this same 
region tradition. locates the place of the Saviour’s tempta- 
tion in the wilderness. While the king and his company were 
threading the narrow defiles of these gloomy mountains, Ab- 
salom arrived at Jerusalem, with his numerous retinue of troops 
and men. 

David had intended to encamp that night on the open plain 
of Jordan, west of the river; but receiving intelligence from 
the faithful Hushai, who was in Jerusalem, that Ahithophel had 
counselled Absalom to pursue the king with a detachment of 
chosen, troops, and that, in such an event, his position west of 
Jordan would be unsafe, he now prepares to pass the ford at 
Beth-barah. The king and his household cross first, and, pass- 
ing a little northward, encamp in the plain, near the bank of 
the river, and under the lofty brow of Gilead. The remainder 
of the night is occupied in passing the army and baggage. 

They had marched more than twenty-five miles in mule paths, 
over a most wild, inhospitable country, besides the fatigues and 
agitation connected with their departure from Jerusalem. The 
recent despatch of Hushai quickened the pulsations of alarm, 
by leaving it possible that they would be attacked during the 
night. The perils of his situation seemed to have reached their 
height. It was an awful night. The king is alone in his tent, 
communing with his heart and with God. His soul sinks and 
rises again, as despondency and faith alternate. God seemed 
to hide his face, and to withdraw his protection. His enemies 
arose on every hand, and his friends, in numerous instances, 
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proved faithless in the hour of trial. All the day he had been 
bitterly reproached, while his enemies exultingly asked, “Where 
is thy God?” His tent is near the river, and within hearing of 
its noisy waters. Jordan is known for the swiftness of its cur- 
rent, and for its numerous rapids. David is near to one of 
these. The rush and roar of its tumultuous waters. break the 
solemn stillness of the night, and awaken an echo in his agi- 
tated heart. He, too, is in tempestuous waters. The nation, 
like a mighty river-current, is at this moment whirling and 
tumbling in the downward plunge of revolution. The king 
himself is carried on by the mighty force of these waters. 
Each moment they threaten to engulf him. He lifts his cry: 


“Deep calleth unto deep at the noise of thy cataracts: 
All thy waves and thy billows are gone over me.” 


He intends to make a stand against Absalom at Mahanaim, 
but he deems it possible he may be driven out of his kingdom. 
In such a case, he would pass into Syria by the usual route, 
which lay around the southeast base of the mountains of Her- 
mon. Yet, even in this gloomy prospect, his confidence in 
God revives. He will not swerve from his integrity, though 
banished from his people to seek shelter among the heathen. 


“OQ my God! My soul is cast down within me: 
Therefore will I remember thee from the land of Jordan, 
And of the Hermonites, from the hill Mizar.” 


Bishop Lowth considers Psalm xlii one of the most beautiful 
specimens of the Hebrew elegy. Thus mournfully mused the 
exiled monarch. Psalm exliii well suits David’s circumstances 
and feelings at this time. The earnest deprecations of verse 2 
point us back to the awful denunciations of the prophet Na- 
than, (2 Samuel xii, 7-14,) which the king feared more than the 
sword of Absalom or the treachery of Ahithophel. This Psalm 
throughout is full of earnestness and feeling, and the most pa- 
thetic appeals to God of a soul in the depths of a life-struggle, 
in which the issue as yet seems doubtful. 

Thus passed most of this ever-memorable night, till nature, 
worn down with fatigue, and oppressed with an enormity of 
woe now grown insupportable, sank down to a brief repose. 
Read 2 Samuel xvii, 1-22. 

21 
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PSALM XLII 


WHILE DAVID LAY ENCAMPED BY THE RIVER JORDAN, THE 
FIRST NIGHT AFTER ABSALOM’S REBELLION. 


David's longing for the house of God, 1-4; he encowrages his soul to trust in God in 
the midst of his sorrows and reproaches, 5-11, 


I To the chief Musician. Maschil for the sons of Korah: [. ¢., A Psalm 
giving instruction for the sons of Korah.] 


‘21 As the hart ’ panteth after the water brooks, 
So panteth my soul after thee, O God! 
? My *soul thirsteth for God, fot >the living God: 
‘When shall I come and appear before God ? 
3 My ‘tears have been my meat day and night, 
While ‘they continually say unto me, “ Where is thy 
God?” 
4 When I remember these things, *I pour out my soul 
in me ; 
For I had gone with the multitude, 
If went with them to the house of God,: 
With the voice of joy and praise, 
With a multitude that kept holyday. 
5 Why £ art thou * cast down, O my soul ? 
And why art thou disquieted in me ? 
Hope * thou in God—for I shall yet * praise him 
‘For the help of his countenance. 
6 Omy God! my soul is cast down within me: 
Therefore will I remember thee from the land of 
Jordan, 
And of the ‘Hermanites from * the hill Mizar. 


1 Heb. brayeth. e Job 80.16, Psa, 62. 8 3 Or, give thanks. 

a Psa. 63,1. John 7. 37. f Isa. 80. 29, 4 Or, His presence 
b1 Thess, 1. 9. & Psa. 43. 5. is salwation. 

¢ Psa, 80. 5. 2 Heb. bowed down. 5 Or, the little hill, ~ 


4 Psa. 79. 10. b Lam. 8, 24, Psa, 188. 3. 
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7 Deep icalleth unto deep at the noise of thy water- 
spouts : 
All * thy waves and thy billows are gone over me. 
8 Yet the Lorp will '!command his loving-kindness in 
the daytime, 
And ™in the night his song shall be with me, 
And my prayer unto the God of my life. 
9] will say unto God my rock, Why hast. thou forgot- 
ten me? 
Why “go I mourning because of the oppression of the 
enemy ? 
10 As with a °sword in my bones, mine enemies reproach 
me ; 
While ° they say daily unto me, “Where is thy God?” 
11. Why art thou cast down, O my soul? 
And why art thou disquieted within me? 
Hope thou in God—for I shall yet praise him, 
Who is the health of my countenance, and my God. 


iJeremiah 4 20. 1 Ley. 25. 21. n Psa. 88. 6. 
Ezek. 7. 26. Psa. 188. 3. 8 Or, killing. ° 
k Psa, 88.7. Jonah 2, 8, m See Job 85. 10. © Joel 2,17. Micah 7, 10. 


PSALM XLIIIL 


WHILE DAVID LAY ENCAMPED BY THE RIVER JORDAN, 
THE FIRST NIGHT AFTER ABSALOM’S REBELLION. 


David prayeth for deliverance from his enemies, 1,2; for restoration to the tabernacle 
and worship of God, 3,4; he encourageth his soul to trust in God, 5. 


1 Judge me, O God, 
And plead my cause against an ‘ungodly nation: 
O deliver me * from the deceitful and unjust man. 


1 Or, unmerciful. 2 Heb. from a man of deceit and iniquity. 
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2 For thou art the God of my strength: 
Why dost thou cast me off? 
Why go I mourning because of the oppression of the 
enemy ? 
3 O *send out thy light and thy truth: 
Let them lead me; 
Let them bring me unto thy holy hill, and to thy tab- 
ernacles. 
4 Then will I go unto the altar of God, 
Unto God ‘my exceeding joy: 
Yea, upon the harp will I praise thee,O God my God! 
5 Why art thou cast down, O my soul? 
And why art thou disquieted within me ? 
Hope in God—for I shall yet praise Him, 
Who is the health of my countenance, and my God. 


2 Psa, 40. 11. 3 Heb. the gladness of my joy. 


PSALM CXLIIL 


WHILE DAVID LAY ENCAMPED BY THE RIVER JORDAN, 
THE FIRST NIGHT AFTER ABSALOM’ REBELLION. 


David prayeth for favour in judgment, 1,2; he complaineth of his griefs, 3,4; he 
strengtheneth his faith by meditation and prayer, 5,6; he prayeth for grace,7; for 
deliverance, 9; for sanctification, 10,11; for the destruction of his enemies, 12. 


7 A Psalm of David. 


1 Hear my prayer, O Lorp! give ear to my suppli- 
cations : 
In thy faithfulness answer me, and in thy righteousness. 
2 And *enter not into judgment with thy servant ; 
For » in thy sight shall no man living be justified. 
8 For the enemy hath persecuted my soul; 
He hath smitten my life down to the ground; 


2Job14.8. »>Exod.84.7. Job4.17. Psa. 180.8. Eccl. 7.20. Rom. 8,20, Gal. 2.16, 
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He hath made me to dwell in darkness, 
As those that have been long’ dead. 
4 Therefore is my spirit overwhelmed within me ; 
My heart within me is desolate. 
5 T remember the days of old ; 
‘I meditate on all thy works; 
I muse on the work of thy hands. 
§ I °stretch forth my hands unto thee: 
My soul thirsteth after thee, as a thirsty land. Selah! 
7 . Hear me speedily, O Lorp—my spirit faileth : 
Hide not thy face from me, 
‘Lest I be like unto them that go down into the pit. 
8 Cause me to hear thy loving-kindness in the morning; 
For in thee do I trust: 
Cause me to know the way wherein I should walk; 
For I lift up my soul unto thee. . 
9 Deliver me, O Lorn, from mine enemies: 
I *flee unto thee to hide me. 
10 Teach 4 me to do thy will; for thou art my God: 
Thy Spirit is good; lead me into °the land of up- 
rightness. 
11 Quicken ‘me, O Lorp, for thy name’s sake: 
For thy righteousness’ sake bring my soul out of 
trouble. . 
12 And of thy mercy cut off mine enemies, 
And destroy all them that afflict my soul; 
For I am thy servant. 
¢ See Job 11. 18, &e. 2 Heb. hide me with e Isa, 26, 10. 


10r, for I am become thee. f Psa, 119,.25, 87, 40, &e. 
like, dc, Psa, 88. 4. 4 Psa, 25, 4, 5. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALM IIT. 


PSALM OF DAVID. 


The first night of terror having passed, the king arose from 
his brief slumber, refreshed and in safety. God had protected 
him. The counsel of Ahithophel had been defeated, and his 
foes had been kept afar. With the return of day came better 
hope, and a more calm and settled faith. It was fit that he 
should mention this special loving-kindness of the Lord. 


“TJ Jaid me down and slept; 
T awaked; for the Lord sustained me.” 


His early orisons and complaints are poured forth in song, in 
which gratitude, faith, and joyful hope now rise, like a bow 
of promise, above the dark storm-cloud of his fears and his 
SOITOWS. 


PSALM III. 


WRITTEN ON THE MORNING AFTER HIS ENCAMPMENT EAST 
OF JORDAN, DURING ABSALOM’S REBELLION. 


David complains of his numerous enemies, 1,2; he confides in God, 3; the security 
of the Divine protection, 4-6 she anticipates future deliverance, 7, 8. 


1 A Psalm of David, when he fled from Absalom his son. 


! Lorp, how are they increased that trouble me! 
Many are they that rise up against me. 
2 Many there be which say of my soul, 
“There is no help for him in God.” Selah! 
3 But thou, O Lorn, art *a shield *for me; 
My glory, and » the lifter up of my head. 
4T cried unto the Lorp with my voice, 
And che heard me out of his “holy hill. Selah! 


® Gen, 15. 1, 1 Or, about. b Psa. 27. 6. © Psa. 84. 4. 4 Pas, 2, 6, and 48. & 
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5 Telaid me down and slept; 
T awaked; for the Lorp sustained me. 
6 J fwill not be afraid of ten thousands of people, 
That have set themselves against me round about. 
7 Arise, O Lorp! save me, O my God! 3 
For ¢thou hast smitten all mine enemies upon the 
cheek bone; 
Thou hast broken the teeth of the ungodly. 
8 Salvation *belongeth unto the Lorn: 
Thy blessing is upon thy people. Selah! 


e Ley. 26.6. Prov. 8. 24. h Proy. 21. 81. Isa. 48.11. Jer. 8. 28. 
f Psa. 27. 3. : Hosea 18. 4. Jonah2.9. - 
£Job 16.10. Psa. 58.6. Lam. 3, 30. Rey. T. 10, and 19. 1. 





INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS IV AND LXI. 


PSALMS OF DAVID. 


2 


The second day after his departure from the capital, the king 
and his army, by a forced march, reached Mahanaim, in the 
mountains of Gilead, about thirty miles from the place of en- 
campment the previous night, in the plain of Jordan. Here, 
worn down with fatigue, anxiety, and mental anguish, he 
was met by Shobi, son of Nahash, king of Ammon, and by 
Machir, son of Ammiel of Lo-debir, and also by the venerable 
and faithful Barzillai, who lived as a prince among the Gilead- 
ites. These brought ample supplies of food and other comforts 
for David and his men; “For,” said they, “the people are 
hungry, and weary, and thirsty, in the wilderness.” This 
proof of fidelity at such a crisis, from personages so renowned, 
and from so powerful a tributary as the king of Ammon, gave 
peculiar joy to the king, and was one of the methods by which 
Providence revived his sinking spirits, and threw a happier 
light over the aspect of his affairs. 

Meanwhile, Absalom, with a numerous army, passes the 
Jordan, in pursuit. The country is everywhere thrown into 
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the greatest agitation and alarm. The father, a gray-haired 
hero, inured to war and accustomed to conquer, is about to 
meet the son, a bold aspirant, whose pretensions to the throne 
have strangely gained him a wide and sudden popularity. The 
former is surrounded by veteran troops; the latter swells his 
army by innumerable recruits, drawn together by-the momen- 
tary ‘attraction of his cause. Every hour swells the ranks of 
either army. From all parts of the realm men are hastening 
to join in the grand and fatal issue. The chances of war are 
nicely calculated, while each one anxiously endeavours to fore- 
stall the result.. The mass of the people, ever fickle and selfish, 
are always ready to flood along with the majority, vainly imag- 
ining that superior strength must necessarily result from su- 
perior numbers, and that the voice of the multitude is the voice 
of God. Thus, while the enthusiasm of the moment seduced 
many from their allegiance to join the standard of rebellion, 
the truer and the deeper hearted of the nation fled to the de- 
fence of their beloved and rightful sovereign. Every hour 
was big with results, as the two armies, within a day’s march 
of each other, were extending their ranks and approaching the 
decisive moment. The opinions of men differ as to the pros- . 
pects of the king. Some have hope, but the greater part yield 
to the sinister augurings of fear. In this hour of conflicting 
passions and opinions, David looks to God for help. In the 
midst of all, he is more calm than on the previous night, and 
his mind is more steadily assured of the Divine protection. 
His language now is: 


“Stand in awe, and sin not: 

Commune with your own heart upon your bed, and be still. 
Offer the sacrifices of righteousness, 

And put your trust in the Lord.” 


Night again approaches, and he concludes his evening song in 
language of composed faith : 


_“T will both lay me down in peace, and sleep; 
For thou, Lord, only makest me dwell in safety.” 


Read 2 Samuel xvii, 24-29. 
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PSALM IV. 


ON THE FIRST NIGHT AT MAILANAIM, DURING ABSALOM’S 
REBELLION. 


David prayeth tobe heard, 1; he reproveth his enemies, 2,3; he cautions his friends 
against hasty words, and Cee them to trust in the Tere 4,5; he pleads ais the 
Divine favour, 6; he professes his joy and confidence in God, 7, 8 


1 To the chief Musician on Neginoth [¢. ¢., the stringed instruments.] A 
Psalm of David. 
1 Hear me when I call, O God of my righteousness | 
Thou hast enlarged me when I was in distress; 
Have mercy upon me, and hear my prayer. 
2 Oye sons of. men, ow long will ye turn my glory 
into shame ? 
How long will ye love vanity, and seek after leasing ? 
Selah ! 
3 But know that *the Lorp hath set apart him that is 
godly for himself: 
The Lorp will hear when I call unto him. 
4 Stand >in awe, and sin not: 
Commune °with your own heart upon your bed, and 
be still. Selah! 
5 Offer ‘the sacrifices of righteousness, 
And °*put your trust in the Lorp. 
6 There be many that say, “Who will show us any 
good?” 
Lorp, ‘lift thou up the light of thy countenance upon us. 
7 Thou hast put ¢ gladness in my heart, 
More than in the time that their corn and their wine 
- increased. 
8 T will both lay me down in peace, and sleep ; 
For ‘thou, Lorp, only makest me dwell in safety. 


1 Or, be gracious unto me. d Dent. 83.19. Psa, 50. 14. g Isa. 9. 8. 
a2 Tim. 2.19. 2 Peter 2. 9. e Psa. 87; 3. n Job 11. 18. 19. 
b Eph, 4. 26. fNum. 6. 26. Psa. 80, 8 Psa. 8. B. 


¢ Psa, 77. 6. 2 Cor. 18. 5. 7, 19. iLey, 25. 18, 19 
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PSALM LXI. 


ON THE FIRST NIGHT AT MAHANAIM, DURING ABSALOM’S 
REBELLION. 

David, overwhelmed in grief, and in a distant part of his kingdom, erieth unto 

God, 1,2; he expresseth confidence in God in view of former Divine protection, 3, 4 ; 


and of soy promises and vows, 5, S he prayeth and promiseth future praise 
and obedience, 7, 8. 


7 To the chief Musician upon Neginah [i. ¢., upon the stringed instrument.] 
A Psalm of David. 
1 Hear my cry, O God! 
Attend unto my prayer. 
2 From the end of the earth will I cry unto thee, 
‘When my heart is overwhelmed: 
Lead me to the rock that is higher than I. 
3 For thou hast been a shelter for me, 
And *a strong tower from the enemy. 
4 JT will abide in thy tabernacle forever: 
I will ‘trust in the covert of thy wings. Selah! 
5 For thou, O God! hast heard my vows: 
Thou hast given me the heritage of those that fear 
thy name. 
6 * Thou wilt prolong the king’s life: 
And his years as “many generations. 
7 He shall abide before God forever: 
O prepare mercy ® and truth, which may preserve him. 
8 So will I sing praise unto thy name forever, 
That I may daily perform my vows. 


® Prov. 18. 10. 2? Heb. Thou shalt add days 3 Heb. generation and generation. 
1 Or, make my refuge, to the days of the king. b Psa. 40.11. Prov. 20. 28 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS V AND LXIL. 


PSALMS OF DAVID. 


Psalm v is evidently a morning hymn, as appears from the 
third verse. It fitly applies to the circumstances of David dur- 
ing Absalom’s rebellion, and we may place it the second morn- 
ing after his flight from Jerusalem, and the first after his 
arrival at Mahanaim. (2 Samuel xvii, 24.) The circumstances 
of David at this time are sufficiently detailed in the Introduc- 
tions to the preceding Psalms. The internal evidences of. the 
Psalm are strongly marked as applying to David at this time. 
The same remark applies to Psalm Ixii. 

“Psalm vy,” says Hengstenberg, “ probably owes its place 
here [in the common arrangement] to the circumstance of its 
being designed for a morning prayer, (verse 3.) On this ac- 
count, it appears very appropriate to come after Psalms ii 
and iv, which are evening prayers.” But this requires Psalm 
iii, 5, to be construed in the present tense, in order to make it 
anevening song. We prefer Dr. Alexander’s rendering, which, 
like the common English version, makes it ‘“‘a morning rather 
than an evening song.” 


PSALM V. 


AT MAHANAIM, DURING ABSALOM’S REBELLION. 


Dawid prayeth with meditation, 1-3; God favoureth not the wicked, 4-6 ; David, pro- 
fessing his faith, prayeth unto God to guide him, 7-9; to destroy his enemies, 10; 
and to preserve the godly, 11, 12. 


1 To the chief Musician upon Nehiloth [z. e. upon, or after pipes, or flutes. ] 
A Psalm of David. 
1 Give ear to my words, O Lorp! 
Consider my meditation. 
2 Hearken unto the voice of my cry, my King, and my 
God; , 
For unto thee will I pray. 
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3 My *voice shalt thou hear in the morning, O Lorp; 
In the morning will I direct my prayer unto thee, and 
will look up. 
4 For thou art not a God that hath pleasure in wicked- 
Ness ; 
Neither shall evil dwell with thee. 
° The ? foolish shall not stand *in thy sight: 
Thou hatest all workers of iniquity. 
6 Thou ‘shalt destroy them that speak leasing: 
The ¢Lorp will abhor *the bloody and deceitful 
man. bs 
7 But as for me, 
I will come into thy house in the multitude of thy 
mercy ; 
~And in thy fear will I worship toward *thy holy 
temple. 
Lead me, O Lorp, in thy Snag because of 
“mine enemies; 
Make thy way straight before my fie 
9 For there is no *faithfulness °in their mouth; 
Their inward part is "very wickedness; 
Their °throat is an open sepulchre; 
They flatter with their tongue. 
10 ° Destroy thou them, O God! 
Let them fall °by their own counsels; 
Cast them out in the multitude of their transgres- 
SONS ; 
For they have rebelled against thee. 
11 But let all those that put their trust in thee 


8 


frejoice : 
a Psa. 80. 5. 3 Heb. the temple of thy 6 Heb. tn his mouth, that is, in 
b Hab. 1. 18. holiness. 1 Kings the mouth of any of them. 
1 Heb. before thine eyes. 8. 29, 80, 385, 38. 7 Heb. wickedmesses. 
¢ Rey. 21. 8. Psa, 28, 2. e Luke 11. 44. Rom. 8 18 
4 Psa, 55. 28. 4 Heb. those which observe 8 Or, make them guilty. 
2Heb. the man of blood me, Psa. 27. 11. ® Or, from their counsels. 


and deceit. Or, steadfast, f Isa, 65. 18. 
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Let them ever shout for joy, because “thou defendest 
them: } 
Let them also that love thy name be joyful in thee. 
12 For thou, Lorp, wilt bless the righteous; 
With favour wilt thou “compass him as with a shield. 


10 Heb. thou coverest over, or, protectest them. 11 Heb. crown him. See Gen. 15. 1. 


PSALM LXII. 


AT MAHANAIM, DURING ABSALOM’S REBELLION. 


* David, confiding in God, predicts the overthrow of his enemies, 1-3; the falsehood 
* and deceit of his enemies,4; in the same confidence he encowrageth the godly, 5-8 ; 


no trust is to be put in worldly men, 9; nor in riches or power, 10; power and 
mercy belong to God, 11, 12. 


I To the chief Musician, to Jeduthun, A Psalm of David. 


1° Truly my soul *waiteth upon God: 
From him cometh my salvation. 
2 He only is my rock and my salvation ; 
He is my *defence—I shall not be greatly moved. 
3 How long will ye imagine mischief against a man ? 
Ye shall be slain all of you: 


As *a bowing wall shall ye be, and as a tottering 
fence. 


4 They only consult to cast him down from his excellency ; 
They delight in lies; 
They bless with their mouth—but they curse ‘inwardly. 
Selah! 
My soul, wait thou only upon God; 
For my expectation is from him. 
6 He only is my rock and my salvation: 
He is my defence—I shall not be moved. 


5 


10r, Only. - 3 Heb. high place. Psa. alsa. 80. 18. 
2 Heb. is silent. Psa, 65.1, 59. 9, 17. 4 Heb. in their inward parte. 
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7 In »God is my salvation and my glory: 
The rock of my strength, and my refuge, is in God. 
8 Trust in him at all times, ye people, 
Pour ‘out your heart before him: 
God is a refuge for us. Selah! 
9 Surely ‘men of low degree are vanity, 
And men of high degree are a lie: 
To be laid in the balance, they are ‘altogether lighter 
than vanity. 
10 Trust not in oppression, and become not vain in rob- 
bery: 
If ¢riches increase, set not your heart upon them. 
11 God hath spoken once—twice have I heard this; 
That °power belongeth unto God. 
12 Also unto thee, O Lorp, belongeth ‘mercy ; 
For ¢thou renderest to every man according to his 


work. 
b Jer. 8. 28. 5 Or, alike. gJob 84. 11. Prov. 24. 12. 
c1 Sam. 1.15. Psa, 42. 4, e Job 81. 25. Psa. 52. 7; Luke Jer, 82.19. Ezek. 7. 27. 
Lam, 2. 19, 12, 15. 1 Tim, 6. 17. Mat. 16.-27. Rom. 2 6. 
d Psa, 89. 5,11. Isa. 40.15, 17. Or, strength. Rey. 19. 1. 1 Cor, 8. 8.2 Cor. 5. 10. 


Rom. 38. 4. f Psa, 86.15. Dan. 9. 9. Eph. 6. 8 Ool 8. 25. 
. j 1 Peter 1,17. Rey. 22, 12. 





INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS LXXXVI AND LXIX. 


PSALMS OF DAVID. 


“The situation of the life of David at the time of writing 
Psalm Ixxxvi,” says Hengstenberg, “may, with certainty, be 
ascertained from the intimations given therein. The Psalmist 
finds himself in misery, deprived of all human help, (verse 15) his 
life is endangered by a band of proud, violent, ungodly men, 
(verses 2-145) after God, at an earlier period of his life, had 
shown toward him great mercy, and had delivered his soul out 
of the deep hell, (verse 13.) As the last passage manifestly refers 
to his deliverance from the hand of Saul, we are here limited 
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to those dangers to which he was exposed in the time of 
Absalom.” The same author supposes the choristers of the 
Korahites composed and sung this to their afflicted king, in 
the spirit or person of David, to console him in his exile. 
This, however, it is not necessary to suppose. The reader is 
referred to the preceding Introductioys for information of the 
particular circumstances of David at this time, who was still 
at Mahanaim. 

Psalm lxix is placed here on the authorities quoted in the 
table of Psalms at the end of the volume, and on the internal 
evidence afforded by the Psalm itself. It could not have been 
written during the persecutions of Saul, for Zion is mentioned, 
(verse 35,) and in a way to imply that it and the cities of 
Judah were in danger from some public, warlike commotions. 
Although the Psalmist is alive to the recollection of his trans- 
gressions, which have brought his present calamity upon him, 
(verse 5,) yet at the present time he is in favour -with God, 
(verses 7—9,) and speaks not as one oppressed with an inward 
sense of guilt, but as one suffering. from the extreme pressure 
of outward calamities. His enemies are outward, (verses 18, 19,) 
and his reproach, which was a chief ingredient in his cup, 
(verses 19, 20,) proceeded both from the princes and magistrates 
who administered law and justice, and also from the dregs of 
the people, (verse 12.) The title ascribes this Psalm to David, 
and there is no sufficient reason to set aside its authority. 
Verses 83-36 have been supposed by some to refer to the 
captivity, and such have consequently assigned it to that period ; 
but Psalm li, 18, contains a similar allusion, and that was 
indisputably written by David. Verse 9 also has been sup- 
posed to refer to the temple; but the tabernacle is often called 
the “house” of God, and the word, therefore, of itself, proves 
nothing. Neither can we adopt the opinion of Hengstenberg, 
Calvin, and Dr. Alexander, that the Psalmist represents an 
ideal sufferer. Such a supposition is wholly unnecessary, and 
entirely at variance both with the nature and the analogy of 
the historic occasions of the Psalms. To suppose David quietly 
sitting in his palace, and, from reminiscences of his own suffer- 
ings by Saul and Absalom, drawing an ideal picture of extreme 
personal distress and persecution, for the benefit of the per- 
secuted Church and of the suffering godly in all ages, is 
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neither probable in fact, nor natural. We are limited, there- 
fore, to the time of Absalom’s rebellion, as the probable date 
and occasion of this most beautiful, earnest, and instructive 
Psalm. ~On the maledictory and prophetic portions of it, seé 
the General Introduction to this work. ‘There is no Psalm,” 
says Dr. Alexander, “ more distinctly applied to Christ in the 
New Testament.” 


PSALM LXXXVI 


DURING ABSALOM’S REBELLION, WHILE DAVID WAS AT 
MAHANAIM. 


David strengtheneth his prayer by the consciousness of his piety, 1-4; by the good- 
ness and power of God, 5-10; he desireth the continuance of former grace, 11-13 ; 
complaining of the proud he craveth some token of God’s goodness, 14-17. 


f A Prayer of David. 


1 Bow down thine ear, O Lorp! hear me; 
For I am poor and needy. 
2 Preserve my soul; for I'am ‘holy: 
O thou my God! save thy servant *that trusteth in 
thee. 
3 Be merciful unto me, O Lorn! 
For I cry unto thee * daily. 
4 Rejoice the soul of thy servant ; 
For unto thee, O Lorn, do I lift up my soul. 
5 For >thou, Lorn, art good, and ready to forgive; 
And plenteous in mercy unto all them that call upon 
thee. 
6 Give ear, O Lorp! unto my prayer; 
And attend to the voice of my supplications. 
7 In the day of my trouble I will call upon thee; 
For thou wilt answer me. 


1 Or, one whom thou a Isa. 26. 8, b Psalm 180. 7. 
Savourest, 2 Or, all the day. Joel 2, 18. 
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8 Among ‘the gods there is none like unto thee, 
O Lorp! 
Neither ‘are there any works like unto Nie works. 
9 All ¢nations whom thou hast made 
Shall come and worship before thee, O Lorp! 
And shall glorify thy name. 
10 For thou art great, and fdoest wondrous things: 
Thou &art God alone. 
11 Teach 'me thy way, O Lorp! 
T will walk in thy truth: unite my heart to fear thy 
name. 
12 J will praise thee, O Lorp my God, with all my heart ; 
And I will glorify thy name for evermore. 
13 Wor great is thy mercy toward me; 
And thou hast delivered my soul from the lowest * hell. 
14 O God, the proud are ris2n against me, 
And the assemblies of *violent men have sought after 
my soul} 
And have not set thee before them. 
15 But ‘thou, O Lorp, art a God full of compassion, and 
gracious, 
Long suffering, and plenteous in mercy and truth. 
16 © turn unto me, and have mercy upon me; 
Give thy strength unto thy servant, and save the son 
of thy handmaid. 
17 Show me a token for good, 
That they which hate me may see it, and be ashamed ; 
Because thou, Lorp, hast holpen me, and comforted me. 


¢ See Exod. 8. 10; 15. 11. & Deut. 6,8; 82.89. Isa. 87.16. % Or, grave. 


4 Dent. 3, 24. and 44, 6. Mat. 12. 29, 4 Heb. terrible, 
e Isa. 43.7. Rev. 15.4 1 Cor. 8.4. Eph. 4 6. i Exod. 846. Num, 14 18 
f Exod. 15, 11, h Psa, 25. 4. Neh, 9. 17, 


22 
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PSALM LXIxX. 


DURING ABSALOM’S REBELLION, WHILE DAVID WAS AT 
MAHANAIM. 


David complaineth of his affliction, 1-4; he confesseth his former sin and folly, 5; 
he pleadeth his uprightness, 6-9; he complaineth of his present degradation, 
10-12; he prayeth for deliverance, 13-18; he pleadeth against the reproach 
and bitiemnets of his enemies, 19-21; he devtdeth his enemies to destruction, 22-29 ; 
he praiseth God with Vedeibepeon, 30-36. 


J To the chief Musician upon Shoshannim, [#. ¢., wpon the lilies, or, upon the 
lily-shaped instruments.| A Psalm of David. 


1 Save me, O God! 
For *the waters are come in unto my soul. 
2 IT sink in ‘deep mire, where there is no standing: 
I am come into *deep waters, where the floods over- 
flow me. 
3 IT am weary of my crying; my throat is dried; 
Mine "eyes fail while I wait for my God. 
4 They that ‘hate me without a cause are more than 
the hairs of my head: 
They that would destroy me, being mine enemies 
wrongfully, are mighty: 
Then I restored that which I took not away. 
5 O God, thou knowest my foolishness ; 
And my ‘sins are not hid from thee. 
6 Let not them that wait on thee, O Lord Gop of hosts! 
Be ashamed for my sake: 
Let not those that seek thee be confounded for my 
sake, 
O God of Israel! 
7 Because for thy sake I have borne reproach ; 
Shame hath covered my face. 


a Jonah 2. 5. 2 Heb. depth of waters. ce John 15. 25. 
1 Heb. the mire of depth. b Psa, 119. 82, 128. Isa, 88, 14. 3 Heb. guiltiness, 
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® I 4am become a stranger unto my brethren, 
And an alien unto my mother’s children. 
9 For °the zeal of thy house hath eaten me up; 
And ‘the reproaches of them that reproached thee 
are fallen upon me. 
10 When I wept, and chastened my soul with fasting, 
That was to my reproach. 
11 J made sackcloth also my garment; 
And ¢I became a proverb to them. 
12 They that sit in the gate speak against me; 
And "I was the song of the * drunkards. 
13 But as for me, | 
My prayer is unto thee, O Lorp, ‘in an acceptable 
time: 
O God, in the multitude of thy mercy hear me, 
In the truth of thy salvation. 
14 Deliver me out of the mire, and let me not sink: 
Let me be delivered from them that hate me, 
And out of the deep waters. 
15 Let not the water-flood overflow me, 
Neither let the deep swallow me up, 
And let not the pit shut her mouth upon me. 
16 Hear me, O Lorp; for thy loving-kindness is good: 
Turn unto me according to the multitude of thy tender 
mercies. 
17 And hide not thy face from thy servant ; 
For I am in trouble: *hear me speedily. 
18 Draw nigh unto my soul, and redeem it: 
Deliver me because of mine enemies. 
19 Thou hast known 'my reproach, 
And my shame, and my dishonour: 
Mine adversaries are all before thee. 
4 See Job 19. 13. Isa, 58. 8, ¢1Kings9.7 Jer. 24.9, iIsa. 49.8. 2 Cor. 6.2. 
John 1. 11. and 7. 5. h See Job 80. 9. » Num. 16. 38. 


e Psa. 119. 139. John 2. 17. 4 Heb. drinkers of strong ° Heb. make haste to hear me, 
f See Psa, 89,50, 51. Rom. 15. 3. drink, 1 Psa, 22, 6,7, Isa. 53.3, Heb, 12, 2, 
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20 Reproach hath broken my heart; and I am full of 
heaviness : 
And "I looked for some ‘to take pity—but there was 
none ; 
And for ®comforters—but I found none. 
*! They gave me also gall for my meat; 
And °in my thirst they gave me vinegar to drink. 
2 Let Ptheir table become.a snare before them ; 
And that which should have been for their bby ony) 
let it become a trap. 
23: Let ‘their eyes be darkened, that they see not; 
And make their loins continued to shake. 
4 Pour * out thine indignation upon them, 
And let thy wrathful anger take hold of them. 
*5 Let their "habitation be desolate ; 
And ‘let none dwell in their tents. 
26 For *they persecute thim whom thou hast smitten ; 
And they talk to the grief of *those whom thou hast 
wounded. 
27 Add “iniquity to their iniquity ; 
And "let them not come into thy righteousness. 
*8 Let them ’ be blotted out of the book of the living, 
And “not be written with the righteous. 
29 But I am poor and sorrowful: 
Let thy salvation, O God! set me up on high. 
3° T will praise the name of God with a song, 
And will magnify him with thanksgiving. 
31 This *also shall please the Lorp better than an ox 
Or bullock that hath horns and hoofs. 


m Psa, 142. 4. Isa, 68. 5. 7 Heb. palace. Mat. 28.88. 19 Or, punishment of iniquity 
6 Heb. to lament with me, Acts 1. 20. Rom. 1, 28. 
v Job 16, 2. 8 Heb. let there not be a u Tsa. 26.10. Rom. 9, 81. 

© Mat. 27. 84, 48, dweller. v Exodus 82. 82, Phil. 4. 3 
p Rom, 11. 9, 10. 8 See 2 Chron. 28. 9. Rey. 8. 5. 

4 Isa. 6. 9,10. John 12. 89, 40. Zech. 1. 15. w Ezek. 18, 9. Luke 10, 20, 


Rom. 11.10. 9 Cor. 3.14, t Isa. 58, 4. Heb. 12. 28, 
t 1 Thes. 2. 16. ® Heb. thy wounded. x Psa, 50, 18, 14, 28. 
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32 The “humble shall see this, and be glad; 
And Yyour heart shall live that seek God. 
33 For the Lorp heareth the poor, 
And despiseth not “his prisoners. 
34 Let *the heaven and earth praise him, 
The seas, ?and everything that “moveth therein. 
35 For °God will save Zion, and will build the cities of 
Judah; 
That they may dwell there, and have it in possession. 
36 The “seed also of his servants shall inherit it; 
And they that love his name shall dwell therein. 


11 Or, meek. Psa. 84, 2. a Psalm 96. 11, 12 Heb. creepeth. 
y Psa, 22. 26, Isa. 44. 28, ¢ Psa. 51.18. Isa, 44, 26. 
z Eph, 8, 1. b Isa, 55. 12. d Psa, 102, 28, 





INTRODUCTION TO PSALM XXVIII. 
PSALM OF DAVID. 


This Psalm represents its author, at the time of writing, as 
in great distress, and soon to be engulfed in hopeless ruin if 
God does not interpose for his help, Already a gleam of 
hope breaks through the thick clouds about him, and either by 
faith, or the appearance of some fortunate omen, he looks for- 
ward for full deliverance. This is indicated by verses 6-9, 
which Ewald and Hitzig suppose to have been written after the 
danger had gone past. The Psalmist at this time is absent from 
Jerusalem and the sanctuary, but still prays with his face toward 
Jerusalem, and his hands outspread “ toward the holy oracle,” 
(verse 2.) His enemies are not only powerful, but treacherous 
and crafty, (verse 3.) ‘The contents of the Psalm through- 
out,” says Hengstenberg, “apply very well to David during the 
time of Absalom’s rebellion, when, to all appearance, the 

. design of God was that the lots of the righteous and the wicked 
should be changed.” There are, however, no external allusions 
sufficiently definite to determine with certainty. I place it in 
this connexion from the internal proof it bears of belonging here. 
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PSALM XXVIII 


DURING ABSALOM’S REBELLION, WHILE DAVID WAS AT 
MAHANAIM. 


David prayeth earnestly against his enemies, 1-5; he blesseth, God, 6-8; he prayeth 
for the people, 9. 


7 A Psalm of David. 


1 Unto thee will I cry, O Lorp my rock! 
Be not silent *to me: 
Lest if thou be silent to me, 
I become like them that go down into the pit. 
2 Hear the voice of my supplications, when I cry unto 
thee, 
‘When *I lift up my hands toward *thy holy oracle. 
3 Draw me not away with the wicked, 
And with the workers of iniquity, 
Which ® speak peace to their neigbours, 
But mischief is in their hearts. 
4 Give *them according to their deeds, 
And according to the wickedness of their endeavours: 
Give them after the work of their hands; 
Render to them their desert. 
5 Because ‘they regard not the works of the Lorn, 
Nor the operation of his hands, 
He shall destroy them, and not nae them up. 
6 Blessed be the Loin, 
Because he hath heard the voice of my Ue ana. 
7 The Lorp is my strength and my shield; 
My heart trusted in him, and I am helped: 
Therefore my heart greatly rejoiceth ; 
And with my song will I praise him. 
1 Heb. jrom me. 2 Or, the oracle of thy ¢ 2 Timothy 4 14. 


a1 Kings 6. 22, 28; sanctuary. Rey. 18. 6. 
and 8, 28, 29. b Jeremiah 9. 8. d See Job. 34, 27. 
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8 The Lorp is ‘their strength, 
And he is the “saving strength of his anointed. 
9 Save thy people, and bless ° thine inheritance: 
*Feed them also, fand lift them up forever. 


8 Or, his strength. e Deut, 9.29. 1Kings 5 Or, rule. Psa, 78. T1. 
* Heb, strength of salvations. 8, 51, 58. f Ezra l, 4 
—_—_—_e—__—_———_ 


INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS LXX AND LXXI. 


PSALMS OF DAVID. 


How long David remained at Mahanaim, awaiting the ap- 
proach of Absalom’s army, we are not informed. Probably, 
however, not more than two days. We may suppose that on 
the third or fourth day after David’s flight from Jerusalem, the 
insurgent prince was ready to offer battle. The two armies 
met east of Jordan, in Gilead, in a forest called “the wood of 
Ephraim.” As this “wood” was beyond the tribal limits of 
Ephraim, it is not known for what. cause it took this name. 
Dr. Wells supposes it might be because “it lay over against 
the tribe of Ephraim;” others that it was here the forty-two 
thousand Ephraimites were slain by Jephthah, (Judges xii, 6 ;) 
others that here the Ephraimites were in the habit of crossing 
the Jordan to pasture their flocks and herds. 

Here, however, in the forest, on the western slope of Gilead, 
the two armies met to decide the fate of the kingdom. As the 
army of David that morning marched out of the city of Ma- 
hanaim, “the king stood by the gate-side, and all the people 
_ came out by hundreds and by thousands. And the king com- 
manded Joab, and Abishai, and Attai, [his generals,] saying, 
‘Deal gently for my sake with the young man, even with 
Absalom.’ And all the people heard when the king gave 
charge to all the captains concerning Absalom.” His last duty 
to his kingdom and to his rebellious son was now fulfilled. 
He had acted the part of a prudent general, a faithful sovereign, 
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and a compassionate father. He now commits his cause to 
God. The king was old, and the people had rgmonstrated against 
his adventuring in person into the field of battle. He, there- 
fore, retires to pray, and to await the issue. It was a moment 
of intense interest. The destiny of the king and kingdom 
trembled in the balance. A few short hours would determine 
all. If God does not help him now, all is lost. His cry is, 
‘“‘ Make haste to help me, O Lord!” 

Psalm Ixx is almost word for word like the last five verses 
of Psalm xl. ‘It was probably at first a part of Psalm Ixxi, 
and they are thus written in twenty-seven manuscripts. The 
general tone and sentiment of both are remarkably alike, indicat- 
ing that they had their origin in a common occasion. The 
author, at the time of writing, was in extreme peril, his affairs 
had reached a crisis, and there was no time to delay help. He 
was the object of popular reproach and scorn; his enemies 
treacherous, powerful, and contemptuous. The phrase, “Aha! 
aha!” (Psalm lxx, 3,) is expressive of extreme contempt, de- 
noting insult and triumph at the same time. The “unrighteous 
and cruel man,” Ahithophel, filled a large place in his thoughts, 
(Psalm lxxi, 4,) and the “gray hairs” of the monarch plead 
eloquently for his cause, (verses 9-18.) 

As he concludes his mournful song, his soul rises to the 
sublime elevation of victorious faith, and he exclaims: 


‘““My tongue also shall talk of thy righteousness all the day long, 
For they are confounded, -for they are brought unto shame, 
That seek my hurt.”—Psalm Ixxi, 24. 


These Psalms are generally referred to the time of the rebel- 
lion of Absalom, and I have inserted them at this particular 
point as befitting the crisis of David’s affairs at that time. 
There is nothing improbable in supposing David to have 
borrowed from himself, and to have adopted on this occasion 
language which had given vent to his feelings in a former sea- 
son of distress. This may account for the repetition of Psalm 
xl, 13-17, in Psalm lxx. Read 2 Samuel xvii, 24-26, and xviii. 


PSALM LXxX, 845 


~ 


PSALM LXX. 


WHEN THE ARMY OF DAVID HAD GONE OUT TO BATTLE 
WITH THE ARMY OF ABSALOM. 


David entreateth God for speedy deliverance, the destruction of his enemies, and the 
preservation of the godly. 


I To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David, to bring to remembrance. 


1 Make haste, O God, to deliver me! 
Make haste ‘to help me, O Lorp! 

2 Let them be ashamed and confounded 
That seek after my soul: 

Let them be turned backward, and put to confusion, 
That desire my hurt. 

3 Let *them be turned back for a reward of their shame 
That say, Aha! aha! 

4 Tet all those that seek thee rejoice and be glad in thee: 
And let such as love thy salvation say continually, 
Let God be magnified ! 

5 But I am poor and needy: 

Make haste unto me, O God! 
Thou art my help and my deliverer; 
O Lorp, make no tarrying! 


1 Heb. to my help. a Psa. 40, 15, &eo. 
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PSALM LXXL 


WHEN THE ARMY OF DAVID HAD GONE OUT TO BATTLE 
WITH THE ARMY OF ABSALOM. 


David, in confidence of faith, and experience of God’s favour, prayeth both for him- 
self and against the enemies of his soul, 1-13; he promiseth perseverance, 14-16 ; 
he prayeth for the continuance of the Divine favour, 17-19; he encowrageth his 
soul in hope and confidence, 20-21; he promiseth praise, 22-24, 


1 Tn *thee, O Lorp! do I put my trust: 
Let me never be put to confusion. 
2 Deliver "me in thy righteousness, and cause me to 
escape : 
Incline °thine ear unto me, and save me. 
3 Be thou ‘my strong habitation, whereunto I may 
continually resort: 
Thou hast given commandment to save me; 
For thou art my rock and my fortress. 
4 Deliver me, O my God, out of the hand of the wicked, 
Out of the hand of the unrighteous and cruel man. 
5 For thou art ‘my hope, O Lord Gop! 
Thou art my trust from my youth. 
6 By °thee have I been holden up from the womb: 
Thou art he that took me out of my mother’s bowels: 
My praise shall be continually of thee, 
I fam as a wonder unto many; 
But thou art my strong refuge. 
8 Let my mouth be filled with thy praise 
And with thine honour all the day. 
9 Cast me not off in the time of old age; 
Forsake me not when my strength faileth. 


7 


a Psa, 25. 2, 8. 1 Heb. to me for a rock e Psa. 22.9,10. Isa. 46, & 
b Psa. 81. 1. of habitation, fTsaiah 8.18. Zech. & & 
¢ Psa. 17. 6. 4 Jer. 17. 7, 17. 1 Cor. 4, 9. 
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10 For mine enemies speak against me; 
And they that *lay wait for my soul Stake counsel 
together, 
11 Saying, “God hath forsaken him: 
Persecute and take him; 
For there is none to deliver him.” 
12 O God, be not far from me! 
O my God, make haste for my help! 
13 Let ‘them be confounded and consumed 
That are adversaries to my soul; 
Let them be covered with reproach and dishonour 
That seek my hurt. 
1 But I will hope continually, 
And will yet praise thee more and more. 
15 My -mouth shall show forth thy righteousness 
And thy salvation all the day ; 
For I know not the numbers thereof. 
16 T will go in the strength of the Lord Gop: 
I will make mention of thy righteousness, even of 
thine only. 
17 O God, thou hast taught me from my youth; 
And hitherto have I declared thy wondrous works. 
18 Now also *when I am old and gray-headed, O God! 
forsake me not; 
Until I have showed ‘thy strength unto this Se a 
tion, 
And hy power ~ every one that is to come. 
19 Thy righteousness also, O God, is very high, 
Who hast done great things: 
O !God, who is like unto thee! 
20 Thou, which hast showed me great and sore troubles, 
Shalt ™ quicken me again, 


2 Heb. watch, or, observe. k Psa 385. 28. 1 Psa. 85. 10; 86. 8; 
€2Sam. 17.1. Mat. 27. 1. 3 Heb. unto old age and 89. 6, 8. 
h Psa. 22. 11, 19. gray hairs, m Hos, 6. 1, 2. 


i Psa. 35. 4, 26. 4 Heb. thine arm. 
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And shalt bring me up again from the depths of the 
earth. 
21 Thou shalt increase my greatness, 
And comfort me on every side. 
22 J will also praise thee °with the Bealerys. 
Even thy truth, O my God! 
Unto thee will I sing with the harp, O lion » Holy 
One of Israel! 
' 23 My lips shall greatly rejoice when I sing unto thee; 
And my soul, which thou hast redeemed. 
°*4 My tongue also shall talk of thy righteousness all the 


day long ; 

For they are confounded, for they are brought unto 
shame, 

That seek my hurt. 

5 Heb. with the instrument of psaltery. Psa, 92. 1-8. n 3 Kings 19. 22. Isa. 60. 9. 





INTRODUCTION TO PSALM CXLIV. 
PSALM OF DAVID. 


The hostile armies met. Brother with brother fought in 
deadly strife. The battle raged, and spread over the face of 
the country. The veteran troops were with the generals of 
David, and the names of Joab and Abishai were a terror upon 
the field of battle that day. Skilled in war and accustomed to 
conquer, with justice and the cause of their country on their 
side, they everywhere bore down upon the ranks of the rebel 
army with resistless fury, breaking and scattering them like 
chaff before the whirlwind. Twenty thousand men fell dead 
and dying upon the field. Absalom attempts to escape by 
flight upon a mule, but is caught by his hair in the branches 
of one of the evergreen oaks with which the country abounds, 
and while he thus hung quivering and helpless, the lion- 
hearted Joab thrusts him through with three darts, 
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The death of the young prince terminated the slaughter of 
the day. The rebel army fled in confusion, re-passed the fords 
of Jordan, disbanded, and returned to their homes, while Joab 
‘led back his victorious men to Mahanaim. The news of the 
death of Absalom had preceded them, and they found the king 
buried in grief at the unhappy fate of his son, and uttering for 
him loud and heart-rending lamentations. The pride of the 
monarch was lost in the anguish of the father, and for a while 
he seemed to forget his duty as a sovereign, until nature had 
paid her tribute to the hapless doom of the now lost Absalom. 
It was apparent to the people and the army that the king was 
displeased. His orders to “deal gently with the young man, 
even with Absalom,” had been disregarded; and though the 
achievements of the day had restored to him the kingdom, and 
forever broken the power of his enemies, yet no voice of triumph 
was heard, no rejoicings of victory through all the city. The 
army had bravely perilled their lives and wrought noble 
deeds of valour for their sovereign, and now their cool recep- 
tion from the field of battle cast the gloom of disappointment 
and chagrin over all minds. They were, indeed, even pre- 
meditating desertion and a return to their quiet homes, when 
the bold and just rebukes of Joab brought the king to a 
proper appreciation of his duty to his subjects. He now makes 
his public appearance at the gate of the city. Thither the troops 
repair. The king commends them, and by his smile once 
more diffuses joy throughout the city. As he awakes from 
the torpor into which his private grief had betrayed him, and 
‘surveys the political aspect of his kingdom, he perceives that a 
great deliverance has been wrought. His prayers have been — 
answered, his hopes realized, his fears dispelled, his enemies 
destroyed. God has again remembered him, and again his 
fruitful pen records in song the honours of Jehovah, his shield 
and his deliverer. 

The similarity of many of the expressions of this Psalm to 
Psalm xviii, has inclined some to the opinion that they both 
belong to the same occasion. But this would not necessarily 
follow. The same author, on different occasions, which, how- 
ever, in many respects were similar, might use many expres- 
sions and metaphors corresponding to each other, but we could 
not suppose him to compose, on the same occasion, two poems of 
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striking similarity of expression, without tameness and tautology. 
In Psalm exliv, David speaks like the sovereign and father of 
his people. He had abundant cause for the reflections on the 
vanity of human life and human greatness in verses 3,4; while 
the antithesis of verses 11, 12, shows that he had bitterly felt 
the curse of “strange children”—children of the stranger— 
children alienated, as if they had been the sons of a stranger. 
Verse 12 supplies his idea of what children ought to be. 
Read 2 Samuel xix, 1-8. 


PSALM CXLIV. 


A THANKSGIVING ODE OF DAVID FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF 
ABSALOM’S REBELLION. 


David blesseth God for his safety and success in battle, 1,2; for the Divine con- 
descension in visiting man, 3,4; he prayeth for signal interferences of power 
against his enemies, 5-8; he praiseth G'od for deliverance past, 9,10; he prayeth 
Sor the future prosperity of his kingdom, 11-15. 


7 A Psalm of David. 


1 Blessed be the Lorp my ‘strength, 
Which teacheth my hands *to war, and my fingers to 
fight ! 
2 My *goodness, and my fortress ; 
My high tower, and my deliverer ; 
My shield, and he in whom I trust; 
‘Who subdueth my people under me. 
3 Lorp, * what is man, that thou takest knowledge of 
him! 
Or the son of man, that thou makest account of him! 
4 Man °is like to vanity: 
His days are as a shadow that passeth away. 
5 Bow ‘thy heavens, O Lorp! and come down: 
Touch *the mountains, and they shall smoke. 


1 Heb. rock, Psa. 18. 2, 81. a Job. 7.17. Psa. 8.4. Heb. 2. 6, d Psa. 18. 19. 
3 Heb. to the war, dc. b Job. 4.19. Psa, 89. 5. Isa. 64. 1. 
3 Or, mercy. ¢ Psa. 102, 11. © Psa, 104, 82, 
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6 Cast forth lightning, and scatter them: 
Shoot out thine arrows, and destroy them. 
7 Send thy ‘hand from ahve: 
Rid me, and deliver me out of great waters, 
From the hand of strange children, 
8 Whose mouth speaketh vanity, 
And their right hand is a right hand of falsehood. 
9 I will sing a new song unto thee, O God! 
Upon a psaltery and an instrument of ten strings 
‘Will I sing praises unto thee. 
10 Tt fis he that giveth ‘salvation unto kings: 
Who delivereth David his servant from the hurtful 
sword. 
11 Rid me, and deliver me from the hand of strange 
children, 
Whose mouth speaketh vanity, 
And their right hand is a right hand of falsehood: 
12 That our sons may be as plants grown up in their 
youth ; 
That our daughters may be as corner stones, 
*Polished after the similitude of a palace: 
13 That our garners may be full, affording ‘all manner 
of store: 
That our sheep may bring forth thousands and ten . 
thousands in our streets: 
14 That our oxen may be °strong to labour; 
That there be no breaking in, nor going out; 
That there be no complaining in our streets. 
15 Happy fis that people, that is in such a case! 
Yea, happy is that people, whose God is the Lorp! 
4 Heb. hands, 6 Heb. cut. ® Heb. able to bear bur- 


f Psa. 18. 50. 7 Heb. from kind to kind. dens, or, loaden with 
5 Or, victory. & Deut. 83, 29. Psa. 88, 12. flesh. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALM CXXII. 


PSALM OF DAVID. 


The rebellion of Absalom was now quelled, and no new 
leader appearing of sufficient daring and public reputation to 
revive the war, the thoughts of the nation naturally turned on 
peace. The kingdom was not, indeed,'fully restored to tran- 
quility. There were elements of discord existing which, 
though smothered by the recent defeat of Absalom, needed 
only an occasion and a guiding spirit to kindle them into new 
hostilities to the throne of David. The tribes of Benjamin 
and Ephraim were the most disaffected, to which, by the law 
of brotherhood, we tia¥ also yeckon the half tribe Manasseh 
west of J cdlan; The half tribe’of Manasseh east of Jordan 
had long since been disowned as deserters of the house of 
Joseph, (see Judges xii, 4,) but the western Manassites still 
sympathized with the tribe of Ephraim. A party in the tribe 
of Benjamin opposed David from political motives, because 
that by him the house of Saul had been supplanted, and the 
ruling dynasty transferred from Benjamin to Judah. The 
house of Joseph opposed him, because that by virtue of the 
patriarchal benediction (Genesis .xlvili, 15, 16, and xlix 
22-26) it was supposed that the joint tribes of Ephraim and 
Manasseh were to exert a predominant power in Israel; and, 
also, because of the transfer of the “ ark of the covenant” from 
Shiloh to Jerusalem. These party influences had united in 
the recent rebellion, and the agitations occasioned by the war 
had reached the utmost limits of all the tribes. The tribe of 
Judah, with a majority of the tribe of Benjamin, adhered 
firmly to David; the tribes of Ephraim and Manasseh west, 
and a fraction of Benjamin stood aloof,and there were ominous 
indications of sympathy with them in all the other tribes. 

Thus stood the different parties in the nation. The passions 
of men had been aroused by the rebellion, and while the 
enthusiasm inspired by the presence and popularity of Absa- 
lom was kept alive there were multitudes ready to rush heed- 
lessly into war. But this enthusiasm had now subsided, and 
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the people were left at leisure to reflect upon what they had 
done. The throne of David was too firmly founded in justice 
and in the hearts of the people, to be easily overthrown. His 
name was a terror in war; in peace he was the benefactor and 
father of his people. ‘The tribes which had rebelled should 
first signify their desire of peace. There is but one way by 
which they can re-assure the king of their allegiance. They 
must invite him back to Jerusalem and to his throne. When 
the heart of the nation began to relent, the reflux of public 
sentiment in David’s favour was rapid and general. “ And 
all the people were at strife throughout all the tribes of Israel, 
saying, ‘The king saved us out of the hands of our enemies, 
and he delivered us out of the hand of the Philistines; and 
now he is fled out of the land for Absalom. And Absalom, 
whom we anointed over us, is dead in battle. Now, there- 
fore, why speak ye not a word of bringing the king back ?’” 

David was informed of this favourable change of sentiment, 
and was anxious that his own tribe should first tender the 
invitation. This they did, and “sent this word unto the 
king, ‘Return thou, and all thy servants.’” David had 
now remained some time at Mahanaim, waiting a favourable 
opening for his return to his capital. Not only did the duties 
of government require it, but the worship of God invited him 
thither. Immediately he sets out on his return with his house- 
hold, attended by his faithful guards and the whole army. 
They re-cross the Jordan, and are met, at Gilgal, by the deputa- 
tion of the tribe of Judah, who came to escort the king to his 
capital. The deputations of the ten tribes also meet here, and 
a fierce altercation arises between them and Judah, each con- 
tending for the honour of precedence in the escort, till Judah 
prevails, and the ten tribes return home disaffected, and par- 
tially join in a second, but short-lived and abortive revolt 
under Sheba. 2 Samuel xx. Meanwhile, the immense host 
move forward toward Jerusalem, with all the demonstrations 
of triumphal joy. Psalm exxii seems to have been written. on 
this occasion, and chanted as the vast procession approached 
the gates of the city. Verse 1 of this Psalm seems to refer 
to the invitation of the tribes, for David to return to Jeru- 
salem. ; 

The Psalm gives distinct intimations of the time and condi- 

é 23 
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tion of things in which it was written. The author was absent 
from Jerusalem, and longing to go up to worship, (verse 1 5) 
Jerusalem at that time was “compactly built,” (verse 3,) 
which shows it could not have been very early in the reign of 
David, nor very soon after the capture of Zion. 2 Samuel vi, 7. 
Already the tribes were in the regular practice of going to 
Jerusalem to worship, and in this all the tribes were united, 
(verse 4,) which shows it to have been written before the 
revolt of the ten tribes, and somewhat late in the history of 
David’s reign. Also, the establishment of David’s throne in 
Zion, (verse 5,) dates it after the promise of Nathan. 2 Samuel 
vii. Jerusalem at this time had been disquieted, its peace 
disturbed, (verses 6-8.) The whole spirit and tone of the 
Psalm is in sympathy with David’s heart and circumstances , 
when he returned from Mahanaim; and, from verse 7, seems 
to have been his salutation to the city upon re-entering its 
gates. Those only who loved Jerusalem could prosper; its 
enemies should be overthrown, (verse 6.) Afterward this 
Psalm was added to the list of “pilgrim songs,” or songs of ° 
ascents, or goings up, (songs of degrees,) to be sung by the 
pilgrims on their going up to Jerusalem to attend the holy 
festivals. Read 2 Samuel xix, 9-40. 


PSALM CXXIIL. 


‘WHEN THEY INVITED DAVID BACK TO JERUSALEM, SAYING, 
“ RETURN THOU, AND ALL THY SERVANTS.” 


David's joy upon returning to Jerusalem, 1,23 which is the seat of religion and 
government to the nation, 3-5; for which cause he prayeth for its peace and pros- 
perity, 6-9. 

q A Song of Degrees of David. 
1 T was glad when they said unto me, 
“ Let * us go into the house of the Lorn.” 
2 Our feet shall stand within thy gates, O Jerusalem! 
3 Jerusalem is builded as a city that is > compact to- 
gether ; 


alsa. 2.8, Zech, §. 21. b See 2 Sam. 5. 9. 
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4 Whither °the tribes go up, 
The tribes of the Lorn, unto ¢ the testimony of Israel 
To give thanks unto the name of the Lorp. 
> For there ‘are set thrones of judgment, 
The thrones of the house of David. 
Pray °for the peace of Jerusalem: 
They shall prosper that love thee. 
7 Peace be within thy walls, 
And prosperity within thy palaces! 
8 For my brethren and companions’ sakes, 
I will now say, Peace be within thee! 
9 Because of the house of the Lorp our God 


? 


6 


I will fseek thy good. 
c Exod. 23.17. Deut. 16. 16. 1Heb. do sit, Deut. 17. 8. e Psa. 51, 18, 
4 Exod. 16. 84, 2 Chron. 19. 8. f Neh. 2. 10, 


INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS XXVI AND XXVII. 


PSALMS OF DAVID. 


These Psalms have an obvious connection. They breathe 
one spirit, and are occupied with one theme. The Psalmist is 
yet in elements of trouble and misery, which threaten him 
with evils greater than those which are now present. His 
recent escape from greater danger, however, supports and 
enlivens his faith. Psalm xxvii, 1-3. His integrity and 
uprightness have preserved him, and though for a while he 
seemed to be classed with the wicked, and to receive their 
punishment, yet God has now avenged and vindicated him, 
and thus will he do to all the truly upright. Psalm xxvi, 9-12, 
and xxvii, 13-14. There is not here a lively remembrance of 
his sin, as on other oecasions, because God has delivered him, 
and thus manifested his sin forgiven. He is now restored also 
to the sanctuary, which is his chief object of joy and thanks- 
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giving, (verses 4, 5,) where he renews his vows and pays his 
devotions. Psalm xxvi, 6-8. The whole theme of these two 
Psalms is identical, which is, that God will save the upright, 
and such only may trust him. Psalm xxvii,14. The spirit and 
contents of both suit the circumstances of David after his 
return from Mahanaim. They were composed for, and per- 
haps within the sanctuary. 


PSALM XX VL 


ON DAVID’S RESTORATION TO THE SANCTUARY, AFTER 
ABSALOM’S REBELLION. 


David resorteth unto God in eonfidence of his integrity. ‘ 


fT A Psalm of David. 


1 Judge me, O Lorn, 
For I have * walked in mine integrity ; 
I > have trusted also in the Lorn, therefore I shall not 

slide. 

? Examine °me, O Lorp, and prove me; 
Try my reins and my heart. 

3 For thy loving-kindness is before mine eyes, 
And ‘I have walked in thy truth. 

41 have not sat with vain persons, 
Neither will I go in with dissemblers. 

5 I have hated the congregation of evil doers, 
And will not sit with the wicked. 

§ T° will wash my hands in innocency : 
So will I compass thine altar, O Lorp! 

” That I may publish with the voice of thanksgiving, 
And tell of all thy wondrous works. 

8 Lorn, I have loved the habitation of thy house, 
And the place * where thine honour dwelleth. 


© Prov, 20. 7. ¢ Zech, 18. 9. e See Exodus 80. 19, 20. 1 Heb, of the tabernacle of 
2 Prov. 29. 25 42 Kin, 20. 8, Psa. 73, 13, 1 Tim. 2.8, thine honour. 
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9*Gather not my soul with sinners, 
Nor my life with * bloody men; 
10 In whose hands is mischief, 
And their right hand is ‘full of bribes. 
1! But as for me, I will walk in mine integrity: 
Redeem me, and be merciful unto me. 
12 My foot standeth in an even place, 
In the congregations will I biess the Lorp. 


2 Or, take not away. 4 Heb. filled with. Exod. 23.8. Deut, 
3 Heb. men of blood. 16.19. 18am, 8 3, Isa, 33. 15, 


‘ 


PSA LM Xx OVI 


ON DAVID’S RESTORATION TO THE SANCTUARY, AFTER 
ABSALOMW’S REBELLION. 


David sustaineth his faith by the power of God, 1-3; by his love to the service of 
God, 4-8; by prayer, 9-14, 


7 A Psalm of David. 


1 The Lorp is my light and my salvation—whom shall 
I fear? 
The * Lorn is the strength of my life—of whom shall 
I be afraid ? 
? When the wicked (even mine enemies and my foes) | 
*came upon me to eat up my flesh, 
They stumbled and fell. 
3 Though a host should encamp against me, 
My heart shall not fear ; 
Though war should rise against me, 
In this will I be confident. 
4 One thing have I desired of the Lorp, 
That will I seek after ; 


a Psa, 62. 2,6, Isa, 12, 2, 1Heb. approached against me, 
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That I may » dwell in the house of the Lorp all the 
days of my life, 
To behold * the beadty of the Lorp, 
And to inquire in his temple. 
5 For in the time of trouble he shall hide me in his 
pavilion ; 
In the secret of his tabernacle shall he hide me; 
He shall set me up upon a rock. 
6 And now shall my head be lifted up above mine ene- 
mies round about me; 
Therefore will I offer in his tabernacle sacrifices of 
"JOY; 
I will sing, yea, I will sing praises unto the Lorp. 
7 Hear, O Lorp, when I cry with my voice; 
Have mercy also upon me, and answer me. 
8 “When thou saidst, “Seek ye my face ;” 
My heart said unto thee, “Thy face, Lorp, will I seek.” 
9 Hide not thy face far from me, 
Put not thy servant away in anger ; 
Thou hast been my help; leave me not, 
Neither forsake me, O God of my salvation! 
10 When my father and my mother forsake me, 
Then the Lorp ° will take me up. 
1 Teach me thy way, O Lorp! 
And lead me in ‘a plain path, because of "mine 
enemies. 
12 Deliver me not over unto the will of mine enemies; 
For °false witnesses are risen up against me, 
And such as ‘breathe out cruelty. 
13 JT had fainted, unless I had believed to see the 
goodness of the Lorp 
In the land of the living. 


b Psa, 65. 4. Luke 2, 87. 5 Heb. will gather me. 7 Heb. those which observe me, 
2 Or, the delight. Isa. 40. 11. Psa, 5. 8; and 54. 5. 

3 Heb. shouting. 6 Heb. a way of plain- c¢1Sam. 22.9. 2Sam. 16, 7,8. 
4 Or, My heart said unto thee, ness. Psa, 26, 12. Psa. 85. 11. 


Let my face seek thy face, de. 4 Acts 9. 1. 
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14 Wait ° on the Lorn! 
Be of good courage, and he shall strengthen thy 
heart; 
Wait, I say, on the Lorp! 


e Psa. $1.24. Isa.25.9. Hab. 2, 3 





INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS XXIX AND LXV. 
PSALMS OF DAVID. 


The Gibeonites were a people descended from one of the 
ancient Canaanitish tribes, and were spared by Joshua on the 
faith of a covenant which they had the address to obtain by 
stratagem. Joshua ix, 38-27. Notwithstanding they were 
doomed to destruction in common with the other native tribes, 
and had obtained a treaty of amity with Joshua only by false 
representations, yet, having taken the oath of Jehovah to 
‘spare them, the Israelites had always observed with fidelity 
the sacredness of their engagement. Nearly four hundred 
years had passed since this event, and the Gibeonites still 
retained peaceful possession of their cities and lands, in virtue 
of this ancient covenant. 

Gibeon was situated on an oblong ridge, that rises out of 
the beautiful valley lying north of the mountain now called by 
the Arabs Veby Samwweil, (or the prophet Samuel.) Tt is about 
seven miles northwest from Jerusalem. It was copiously sup- 
plied with water, its pools and fountains were of ancient 
renown, and it was a fortified and powerful city. In Joshua’s 
time it “was a great city, as one of the royal cities.” Joshua 
x, 2. When we consider these facts, and how desirable such 
& possession must have been to the Israelites, situated as it 
was in the heart of their country, it certainly reflects honour 
upon the Hebrew nation, that they had so long and inviolably 
respected the rights of these strangers. It remained for Saul, 
however, in filling up the measure of his inconsistencies and 
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- cruelties, to break the public faith, and make a prey of this 
defenceless and unoffending people. 

From pretended zeal for God, he undertook to execute the 
original command to Moses, and to extirpate this remnant of 
the Canaanites. But while a religious motive seemed to throw 
a semblance of apology over the enormity of the deed, we 
have reason to suspect that the real object was to possess his 
family of the rich patrimony of the Gibeonites. Saul was 
evidently instigated to this atrocious act by some members of 
his family, for “‘his house” is mentioned as equally implicated 
in the guilt with himself. 2 Samuel xxi, 1. The affair had 
hitherto been suffered to pass without notice. The purpose of 
Saul, for some cause, had never been fully executed, but many 
of the Gibeonites had, notwithstanding, been slain, and it was 
not consistent with the principles of the theocratic govern- 
ment which was administered over the Hebrews, to permit 
the act to go unrequited. To awaken the conscience of the 
nation, therefore, to a just appreciation of the criminality of the 
act and of the Divine displeasure against all such wickedness, 
a public judgment is sent upon the land. For three years the 
rains of heaven were withheld, and the earth lay parched and 
barren. A grievous famine pressed hungrily on all the tribes. 
Such judgments were always regarded as directly from God, 
and never without cause. But David seemed ignorant of the 
cause of this present calamity, and according to the forms of 
the Mosaic law, inquired of the Lord. He was informed that 
it was “for Saul, and for his bloody house, because he slew the 
Gibeonites.” Immediately the king instituted an inquiry into 
the matter, and made the restitution which the Gibeonites 
demanded. After this, “ God was entreated for the land,” and 
again it received the accustomed rains. 

The copious rains which now descend, the sudden and cheer- 
ful change in the aspect of vegetable nature, the joy of the 
animal tribes, the awful displays. of the Divine power and 
majesty in the terrific accompaniments of the storm, the 
solemn providence of God, at once retributive and protective, 
all are before the eye of the Psalmist in images of vivid, joy- 
ful, and solemn reality. It would be difficult to describe the 
majesty of a thunderstorm, its terrific and joyful effects upon 
the animal and vegetable tribes, and its renovating power 
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upon the face of nature, in language more animated, and 
descriptions more natural, than in the following Psalms. The 
Psalmist gives evidence of being in the liveliest sympathy 
with these manifestations of God in nature. Read 2 Samuel 
xxi, 1-14. 


PS AM XXX. 


2 


ON THE RETURN OF RAIN, AFTER THE THREE YEARS’ 
FAMINE ON ACCOUNT OF THE GIBEONITES. 


David exhorteth princes to give glory to God by reason of his power and majesty in 
nature, 1-10; and of his protection of his people, 11. 


{ A Psalm of David. 


1 Give *unto the Lorp, O *ye mighty! 
Give unto the Lorp glory and strength. 
* Give unto the Lorp *the glory due unto his name; 
Worship the Lorp *in the beauty of holiness. 
3 The voice of the Lorp is upon the waters: 
The God of glory thundereth: 
The Lorp is upon ‘many waters. 
4 The voice of the Lorp is ° powerful; 
The voice of the Lorp is *full of majesty. 
5 The voice of the Lorp breaketh the cedars; 
Yea, the Lorp breaketh °the cedars of Lebanon. 
6 He maketh them also to skip like a calf; 
Lebanon and ‘Sirion like a young unicorn. 
” The voice of the Lorp "divideth the flames of fire. 
8 The voice of the Lorp shaketh the wilderness; 
The Lorp shaketh the wilderness of Kadesh. 


21 Chron. 16. 28, 29, 3 Or, in his glorious 6 Heb. in majesty. 

1 Heb. ve sons of the sanctuary. ¢ Isa, 2. 18. 
mighty ! b Job 87. 4, 5. 4 Deut. 8. 9, 

? Heb. the honour of 2 Or, great waters. 7 Heb. cudteth out, 


his name. 5 Heb, tm power. 
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9 The voice of the Lorp maketh the hinds ‘to calve, 
And discovereth the forest: 
And in his temple ‘doth every one speak of his glory 
10 The Lorp °sitteth upon the flood ; 
Yea, the Lorp sitteth King forever. 
11 The Lorp will give strength unto his people; 
The Lorp will bless his people with peace. 


8 Or, to be in pain. 9 Or, every whit of it ¢ Gen. 6.17. Job 
Job 39, 1-8. uttereth, &c. 88. 8, 25. 


PSALM LAY, 


ON THE RETURN OF RAIN, AFTER THE THREE YEARS’ 
FAMINE ON ACCOUNT OF THE GIBEONITES. 


David praiseth God for his grace and confesseth his judgment, 1-3; G'od’s chosen 
people are blessed by reason both of the goodness and judgments of God, 4-8; his 
providence in nature, especially in giving rain, is celebrated, 9-13. 


I To the chief Musician, A Psalm and Song of David. 


1 Praise *waiteth for thee, O God! in Zion; 
And unto thee shall the vow be performed. 
2 O thou that hearest prayer, 
Unto *thee shall all flesh come. 
3 *Tniquities prevail against me: 
As for our transgressions, thou shalt purge them 
away. 
4 Blessed is the man whom thou choosest, 
And causest to approach unto thee, that he may dwell 
in thy courts: 
We shall be satisfied with the goodness of thy house, 
Even of thy holy temple. 
5 By terrible things in righteousness 
‘Wilt thou answer us, O God of our salvation! 


1 Heb. is silent. Psa. 62. 1. 2 Heb. words, or, matters b Psalm 51. 2. Isaiah 6. 7. 
a Isa. 66. 23. of iniquities, Heb. 9.14. 1John 1. 7, 9. 
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Who art the confidence of all the ends of the earth, 
And of them that are afar off upon the sea: 
6 Which by his strength setteth fast the mountains ; 
Being girded with power: 
7 Which ¢stilleth the noise of the seas, 
The noise of their waves, and ‘the tumult of the people. 
8 They also that dwell in the uttermost parts are afraid 
at thy tokens: 
Thou makest the outgoings of the morning and evening 
to “rejoice. 
9 Thou © visitest the earth, and ‘waterest it; 
Thou greatly enrichest it with the river af God, which 
is full of water; 
Thou preparest then corn, when thon hast so pro- 
vided for it. 
10 Thou waterest the ridges thereof abundantly ; 
Thou *settlest the furrows thereof; 
Thou *makest it soft with showers ; 
Thou blessest the springing thereof. 
11 Thou crownest the year ‘with thy goodness; 
And thy paths drop fatness. 
~ 12 They drop upon the pastures of the wilderness ; 
And the little hills *rejoice on every side. 
13 The pastures are clothed with flocks ; 
The ‘valleys also are covered over na corn ; 
They shout for joy, they also sing. 


¢ See Job 88, 11. 4 Or, after thou hadst made it to 6 Heb. dissolwest it. 
4 Psalm 76. 10. desire rwin. See Job 5, 10. 1 Heb. of thy goodness, 
Isa. 17. 12, 13. Psa. 68, 9, 10. 8 Heb. are girded with 


3 Or, sing. 5 Or, causest rain to descend joy. 
© Deut, 11. 12. into the furrows thereof. fTsa, 55. 12. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALM XVIII. 
PSALM OF DAVID. 


The kingdom of Israel had now suffered, within the space of 
about four years, two insurrections, one headed by Absalom, 
and the other by Sheba, besides a wasting famine of three 
years. These events might naturally be supposed to enfeeble 
the government of David, and unfit the kingdom for military 
defence. The Philistines, the eternal enemies of Israel, who 
- had long lain restless under the Hebrew yoke, now arise to 
break these foreign fetters. Of the race of the Anakim, of 
whom Goliath was one, there were yet living four champions 
ready to head their armies. The moment seems too favourable 
to be neglected, and again they sound the clarion of war. 
David was now old and disinclined to war, yet he once more 
adventures into the field. The war, though short, was severe. 
The two armies met at Gob and at Gezer, cities lying north 
. of the Philistine territory on the plain of the Mediterranean, 
near the western hills of Ephraim. 

In the first engagement David grew weary and faint, and 
was upon the point of being slain by one of the giant cham- 
pions of the Philistine army, but was rescued, and the giant 
slain, by the valiant Abishai. His men now remonstrated 
against his further exposure upon the battle field. It became 
evident that the day of his martial exploits was ended, and he 
now yields to the infirmity of age and the entreaty of friends, 
and retires to. the, camp,, lal his faithful generals lead 
on the sanguinary contest, ‘Ini three successive engagements 
they beat the enemy, vieing with each other in prodigies of 
valour and noble daring. The three last champions of the 
race of the Rephaim, fell by the sword of three of David’s 
“mighty men.” The last battle was fought before the walls 
of Gath. The Philistines, unable to maintain their ground in 
the open field against the desperate assaults of the Hebrew 
army, retreated Seoul to the strong city of Gath, the 
native city of the giants. One only n these war-monsters 
survived. The Israelites had now learned that they were not 
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demi-gods, but vulnerable like other men, and that their power 
in battle was not in proportion to the huge bulk of their 
bodies. The last struggle for the mastery now drew near, and 
according to custom this last champion of the giants advanced 
in front of the enemy’s ranks, and challenged any officer of 
the Hebrew army to single combat. His impious defiance of 
Israel was repelled by the brave Jonathan, son of Shimeah, 
the brother of David, who met the monster and slew him in 
sight of the two —— A fierce battle ensued, in which the 
Philistines were totally routed and, their army destroyed. 
Victory was now complete, and the pride of the enemy effect- 
ually humbled. Thus terminated the last war of David. His 
kingdom had withstood the severest ordeal of civil and foreign 
wars, the wasting desolations of famine, and the combinations 
and intrigues of powerful foes and traitorous friends, in all which 
he had proved triumphant. His kingdom was too firmly based 
to be overthrown, and his piety too sincere and ardent to be 
forsaken of God. His enemies now submit, and his faithful 
subjects and allies draw around him, in his old age, with 
stronger affinities, and clearer demonstrations of their attach- 
ment. 

On this occasion David revises the Psalm which he com- 
posed when he was delivered from Saul, and in this improved 
state, adapted more to the temple worship, (we adopt the 
opinion of Dr. Wells and others,) he employs it to express his 
present gratitude for his great deliverances. Read 2 Samuel 
xxi, 15-22; 1 Chronicles xx, 4-8. (Comp. pp. 203, 204 of this 
work.) 


rt Me, 
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PSALM XVIIL 


REVISED FROM 2 SAMUEL XXII, ON THE OCCASION OF THE 
TERMINATION OF THE WARS OF DAVID. 


David praiseth God for his manifold and marvellous blessings. 


T To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David, the servant of the Lorp, who 
spake unto the Lorp the words of this song, in the day that the Lorp 
delivered him from the hand of all his enemies, and from the hand of 
Saul: and he said: 


1] will love thee, O Lorp, my strength! 
2 The Lorp is my rock, and my fortress, and my 
deliverer ; 
My God, my ‘strength, *in whom I will trust; 
My buckler, and the horn of my salvation, and my 
high tower. 
3 T will call upon the Lorp, who is worthy to be praised : 
So shall I be saved from mine enemies. 
4 The ’sorrows of death compassed me. 
And the floods of * ungodly men made me afraid. 
5 The *sorrows of hell compassed me about: 
The snares of death prevented me. 
6 In my distress I called upon the Lorn, 
And cried unto my God: 
He heard my voice out of his temple, 
And my cry came before him, even into his ears. 
7 Then *the earth shook and trembled; 
The foundations also of the hills moved 
And were shaken, because he was wroth. 
8 There went up a smoke *out of his nostrils, 
And fire out of his mouth devoured : 
Coals were kindled by it. 
1 Heb. rock, % 2 Heb. Belial, © Acts 4. 81, 


2 Heb, 2, 18. 5 Or, cords. 4 Heb. by hia, 
b Psa. 116, 8, 
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9 He bowed the heavens also, and came down; 
And darkness was under his feet. 
10 And he rode upon a cherub, and did fly: 
Yea, he did fly upon the wings of the wind. 
11 He made’ darkness his secret place; 
His pavilion round about him were dark waters 
And thick clouds of the skies. 
12 At the brightness that was before him his thick 
clouds passed, 
Hailstones and coals of fire. 
13'The Lorp also thundered in the heavens, 
And the Highest gave his voice; 
Hailstones and coals of fire, 
14 Yea, he sent out his arrows, and scattered them; 
And he shot out lightnings, and discomfited them. 
15 Then the channels of water. were seen, 
And the foundations of the world were discovered at 
thy rebuke, 
O Lorp, at the blast of the breath of thy nostrils. 
16° He sent from above, 
He took me, he drew me out of “many waters. 
17 He delivered me from my strong enemy, 
And from them which hated me; 
For they were too strong for me. 
18 They prevented me in the day of my calamity; 
But the Lorp was my stay. 
19 He brought me forth also into a large place ; 
He delivered me, because he delighted in me. 
20 The Lorp rewarded me according to my righteous- 
ness ; 
According to the cleanness of my hands hath he 
recompensed. me. 
1 For I have kept the ways of the Lorn, 
And have not wickedly departed from my God. 


5 Or, great waters, 
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22 For all his judgments were before me, 
And I did not put away his statutes fod me. 
23 T was also upright ° before nim, 
And I kept myself from mine iniquia 
24 Therefore hath the Lorp recompensed me 
According to my righteousness, 
According to the cleanness of my hands "in his eye- 
sight. 
25 With the merciful thou wilt show thyself merciful ; 
With an upright man thou wilt show thyself pgs ; 
76 With the pure thou wilt show thyself pure ; 
And with the froward thou wilt ‘show thyself fro- 
ward ; 
27 For thou a save the afflicted people; 
But wilt bring down high looks. 
78 For thou wilt light my ° candle: 
The Lorp my God will enlighten my darkness. 
*9 For by thee I have “run through a troop; © 
And by my God have I leaped over a wall. 
30 As for God, his way is perfect: 
The word of the Lorp is “tried: 
He is a buckler to all those that trust in him. 
31 For who is God, save the Lorp ? 
Or who is a rock, save our God ? 
32 It is God that girdeth me with strength, 
And maketh my way perfect. 
33 He maketh my feet like hinds’ feet, 
And setteth me upon my high places. 
34 He teaches my hands to war, 
So that a bow of steel is broken by mine arms. 
35 Thou hast also given me the shield of thy salvation ; 
And thy right hand hath holden me up, 
And “thy gentleness hath made me great. 


® Heb. with. ® Or, lamp. 12 Or, with thy meek- 
7 Heb. before his eyes. 10 Or, broken. ness thow hast mul- 
® Or, wrestle, 11 Or, refined. tiplied me. 
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36 Thou hast enlarged my steps under me, 
That “my feet did not slip. 
37 T have pursued mine enemies, and overtaken them: 
Neither did I turn again till they were consumed. 
38 ] have wounded them that they were not able to rise: 
They are fallen under my feet. 
39 Wor thou hast girded me with strength unto the battle: 
Thou hast “subdued under me those that rose up 
against me. 
40 Thou hast also given me the necks of mine enemies; 
That I might destroy them that hate me. 
41 They cried—but there was none to save them: 
Even unto the Lorp—but he answered them not. 
4 Then did I beat them small as the dust before the 
wind : 
I did cast them out as the dirt in the streets. 
43 Thou hast delivered me from the strivings of the 
people ; 
And thou hast made me the head of the heathen: 
A people whom I have not known shall serve me. 
44 * As soon as they hear of me, they shall obey me: 
*The strangers shall “submit themselves unto me. 
45 The strangers shall fade away, 
And be afraid out of their close places. 
46 The Lorp liveth; and blessed be my rock; 
And let the God of my salvation be exalted! 
47 Tt is God that “avengeth me, 
And *subdueth the people under me. 
48 He delivereth me from mine enemies: 
Yea, thou liftest me up above those that rise up 
against me: 
Thou hast delivered me from the “violent man. 


13 Heb. mine ankles. 18 Heb. the sons of the 18 Heb. giveth avengements 
14 Heb. caused to bow. stranger. for me. 
15 Heb. at the hearing 17 Or, yield feigned obe- 19 Or, destroyeth. 


of the ear. dience. Heb. lie. 20 Heb. man of violence. 


24 
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49 Therefore will I “give thanks unto thee, O Lorp, 
among the heathen, 
_ And sing praises unto thy name. 
50 Great deliverance giveth he to his king; 
And showeth mercy to his anointed, 
To David, and to his seed for evermore. 


21 Or, confess. 





INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS XXX AND CXXXI. 
PSALMS OF DAVID. 


About two years had elapsed since the war with the Philistines, ~ 
noticed in the preceding Introduction. David was now nearly 
seventy years old. His kingdom enjoyed tranquillity, and in 
peace he might have terminated his long and prosperous reign, 
had not his heart, in an evil hour, yielded to the temptation 
of kingly pride and ambition. It does not fully appear what 
David’s design was in ordering a new census of the population 
of his kingdom. As the business, however, was undertaken by 
Joab, the general of the army, and not consigned to the priests, 
as was the custom; and as those only were counted who were 
subject to military service, being twenty years old and upward, 
it appears quite evident that a military census was intended. 
It is probable, therefore, that David contemplated some foreign 
expedition, or perhaps some revision and enlargement of the 
army, contrary to the genius of the theocracy. It is sufficiently 
manifest that he was prompted by vanity and self-confidence 
at being the monarch of so great a people; and, from whatever 
particular cause undertaken, it was understood that the whole 
procedure was offensive to God. God was the only rightful and 
real sovereign of the nation. By him alone David had risen to 
power, and the people had prospered. But now a movement 
is made adverse to these sentiments. Joab himself remon- 
strated against the measure, foreseeing that, according to the 
principles of the theocracy, it boded ill to the nation. But 
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the authority of David prevailed, and the obedient officer pro- 
ceeded, with his military corps, to make the circuit of the 
kingdom, and take the number of the people. 

“* Nine months and twenty days” were occupied in fulfilling 
this order; and Joab returned to Jerusalem with an incomplete 
census, having omitted the tribes of Benjamin and Levi, from 
the growing apprehensions he entertained of the Divine dis- 
pleasure. David also now perceived his folly, and his “heart 
smote him. And David said unto the Lord, ‘I have sinned 
greatly in that I have done: and now I beseech thee, O Lord, 
take away the iniquity of thy servant; for I have done very 
foolishly.” Although he might yet repent, still the act and its 
public influence could not be recalled. He had sinned before 
the eyes of the nation; and that sin, before it could be forgiven, 
consistently with public justice, must be rebuked before all. 
It was not the mere circumstance of taking the number of the 
people in which the sin consisted, for this had been done be- 
fore, by the Divine order; (Numbers i, 1-4;) but, as above 
intimated, there were some peculiar circumstances in the case, 
some motive or ulterior purpose of the king, which the people 
well understood, which gave to the act, at this time, a danger- 
ous tendency, and made it punishable by the laws of the com- 
monwealth. The grand genius of the theocracy was, to bring 
both the king and the people into an immediate reliance on 
God for their preservation and all their blessings, and to a 
constant submission to his authority. The tendency of this 
measure of David was publicly understood to be just the re- 
verse; calculated to divert confidence from God, their real 
sovereign and benefactor, and to place it in the multitude of 
the population, or the number and prowess of their warriors. 

In rebuking this self-praise and self-confidence, the king and 
people must be made to feel that all lives are in the hands of 
God, without whose blessing neither strength, nor skill, nor 
myriads of warriors, would avail. The Prophet Gad is there- 
fore commissioned to wait upon the king, and offer him his 
choice of the three following judgments, namely: “seven years 
of famine,” “three months fleeing before his enemies,” or “three 
days of pestilence.” . David’s answer was characteristic of his 
general piety. “Iam ina great strait,” said he. “ Let us now 
tall into the hands of the Lord; for his mercies are great: and 
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let me not fall into the hand of man.” The days of pestilence 
came, “and there died of the people, from Dan even to Beer- 
sheba, seventy thousand men.” Three days the angel of 
death spread his wings over the cities of all the tribes, but as 
yet the capital had been spared. On the third day, the angel 
of the Lord stood over Mount Moriah, “by the threshing-floor 
of Araunah the Jebusite,” with a drawn sword, and “stretched 
out his hand upon Jerusalem to destroy it.” The eyes of David 
were opened to see the angel, as he stood over the city ; and his 
heart melted within him, while he and the elders of Israel, who 
were clothed in sackcloth, prostrated themselves. ‘And David 
spake unto the Lord when he saw the angel that smote the peo- 
ple, and said, ‘Lo, I have sinned, and I have done wickedly ; 
but these sheep, what have they done? let thy hand, I pray 
thee, be against me, and against my father’s house.” And 
the Lord “said to the angel that destroyed the people, ‘It is 
enough: stay now thy hand.’ ” 

The king is now directed to prepare a sacrifice, and offer it 
in that same place where he saw the angel, although it was out- 
side of the city wall, and not in a place where sacrifice might 
ordinarily be offered. It was, however, by designation, a holy 
place. It was there, on. Mount Moriah, that Solomon afterward 
built the temple; and probably the same place where, ages be- 
fore, “in the land of Moriah,” Abraham had offered up his son 
Isaac. (Genesis xxii, 1-14.) The ground itself was merely a 
small area upon the top of a hill, or rather rock, and was not 
sufficient afterward for the foundations of the temple, except as 
the workmen built up, with immense labor, a rocky abutment 
of solid masonry from the bottom of the valley. This insignifi- 
cant spot, which has ever since been regarded as holy ground, 
and is more celebrated in history than any other place of equal 
dimensions, David bought of Araunah, or Ornan, the Jebusite, 
for six hundred gold shekels by weight, or about $479,520. 

The sacrifice is prepared and offered, and God was entreated 
for the land. And God “answered him from heaven by fire 
upon the altar of burnt-offering. And the Lord commanded 
the angel, and he put up his sword again into the sheath 
thereof.” The following Psalm seems to have been written on 
the occasion of this deliverance, and the dedication of this 
threshing-floor. The varied sentiments and feelings of the 
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author befit the occasion of such judgments and such deliver- 
ance. 

The title of Psalm xxx reads: “A Psalm or Song, at the 
dedication of the house of David.” Dr. Alexander translates it 
thus: “4 Psalm. A Song of Dedication for the house. By 
David.” Tt was not the palace of David, as some have sup- 
posed, but the place where the temple of Solomon afterward 
actually stood, and which David expressly calls the “house of 
God,” (see 1 Chronicles xxii, 1,) that was here dedicated. So the 
mere halting-place of the patriarch was called Bethel, 7. ¢., 
house of God. (Genesis xxviii, 17-22.) “The title,” says Heng- 
stenberg, “indicates that the Psalm was sung at the dedication, 
by David, of the site of the future temple. The object of the 
Psalm is very correctly given by Venema: ‘That the remem- 
brance might be perpetuated, to all posterity, of the occasion on 
which the site of the temple to be erected by Solomon was 
selected, and the temple itself consecrated by a sign from 
heaven.’ ” 

I have inserted Psalm exxxi in this connection solely from 
its fitness to the occasion. Many commentators suppose it was 
written by David, during the persecutions of Saul, to repel the 
accusations of his enemies, who charged him with treasonable 
and ambitious designs. But if it has a historic occasion at all, 
it seems more fitly to belong to David’s circumstances after 
his repentance and punishment for the sin of numbering the 
people. If his former military successes and regal prosperity 
had in any wise lifted him up, he was now humbled. If he 
had been actuated by worldly policy and vain glory to take a . 
census of his kingdom, he was now chastened, subdued, and his 
soul was like “a weaned child.” If he had been tempted to 
trust in the multitude of his people and the strength and prow- 
ess of his army, he now could admonish Israel to “ hope in the 
Lord, from this time forth, and for evermore.” Read 2 Samuel 
xxiy, 1 Chronicles xxi. 
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PSALM XXX. 


ON DAVID’S ACCEPTAN CE, AND THE DEDICATION OF THE 
THRESHING-FLOOR OF ARAUNAH, AFTER THE THREE DAYS 
OF PESTILENCE. 

David praiseth God for his deliverance, 1-3; he exhorteth others to praise him, 4,5; 

he calleth to mind his own former self-confidence, 6; the judgments of God on that 


account, 7; his prayer and humiliation, 8-10; and his gracious deliverance, 
ee 


J A Psalm and Song at the Dedication of the House of David. 


1T will extol thee, O Lorn! 
For thou hast lifted me up, 
And hast not made my foes to rejoice over me. 
2 O Lorp my God, I cried unto thee, 
And thou hast healed me. 
3 O Lorp, thou hast brought up my soul from the grave: 
Thou hast kept me alive, that I should not go down 
to the pit. 
4 Sing unto the Lorp, O ye saints of his, 
And give thanks * at the remembrance of his holiness. 
5 For *his anger endureth but a moment; 
In *his favour is life: 
Weeping may endure “for a night, 
But ‘joy cometh in the morning. 
6 And °in my prosperity I said, 
I shall never be moved. 
7 Lorn, by thy favour, thou hast *made my mountain 
to stand strong: 


Thou didst hide thy face—and I was troubled. 


1 Or, to the memorial. a Psa. 63. 3. b Job 29. 18, 
2 Heb. there is but @ moment in 3 Heb. in the evening. 5 Heb. settled strength for 
his anger, Psa, 108.9. Isa. 4Heb. singing. Psa. my mountain, 


26. 20, & 54. 7,8, 2 Cor. 4.17. 126. 5. 
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8 I cried to thee, O Lorn; 
And unto the Lorp I made supplication— 
9“ What profit is there in my blood, when I go down 
} to the pit ? 
Shall *the dust praise thee? shall it declare thy truth ?” 
10 Hear, O Lorp! and have mercy upon me: 
Lorp! be thou my helper. 
11 Thou ‘hast turned forme my mourning into dancing: 
Thou hast put off my sackcloth, and girded me with 
gladness; 
#2 To the end that “my glory may sing praise to thee, 
and not be silent. 
O Lorp my God, I will give thanks unto thee for ever, 


¢ Psa. 6. 5. and 118. 17. 42 Sam. 6.14. Isa. 61. 8, 6 That is, my tongue, or, my soul. 
Tsa. 88. 18. Jer, 31. 4 See Gen. 49. 6. Psa. 16, 9. 


PSALM CXXXI 


ON DAVID’S HUMILIATION AND ACCEPTANCE, AFTER THE 
THREE DAYS OF PESTILENCE. 


, David professing his humility, 1,2; exhorteth Israel to-hope in God, 3, 
TA Song of Degrees of David. 


1 Lorp, my heart is not haughty, 
Nor mine eyes lofty; 
Neither do I’ exercise myself in great matters, 
Or in things too *high for me. 

2 Surely I have behaved and quieted *myself, 
As a child that is weaned of his mother: 
My soul is even as a weaned child. 

3 Let *Israel hope in the Lorp 

- From ‘henceforth and forever. 


1 Heb. walk, Rom, 12. 16. 3 Heb. my sowl. Mat. 18. 8. a Psa. 180. 7, 
2 Heb. wonderful, Job 42. 8. 1 Cor. 14. 20. + Heb, now. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALM CXLV. 


PSALM OF DAVID. 


. The extreme age and infirmity of David, at the period now 
to be considered, prevented him from going abroad, and from 
giving his usual attention to public affairs. The question of a 
successor began to agitate the minds of many, and was one of 
the most grave importance to the nation. As yet David had 
delayed any formal settlement of the rights of the crown in his 
family, and had only in private suggested his intentions to 
Bathsheba to settle the kingdom upon Solomon. 

‘Adonijah was the fourth son of David. Absalom and Am- 
non were dead, and Daniel, or Chileab, the second son, whose 
mother was Abigail the Carmelitess, might now, according to 
the laws of primogeniture, be considered heir to the throne. 
For some cause, however, his claim seems to have been 
disparaged, and Adonijah now steps forth as the proper, 
or, at least, the more eligible, candidate for the coveted 
honours. He had engaged Joab, the general of the army, and 
Abiathar, the high priest, two of the most influential men in 
the nation, to second his pretensions; and had evidently cal- 
culated that the feeble state of the king’s health, and the 
uniform tenderness with which David regarded hin, (for “ his 
father had not displeased him at any time in saying, ‘ Why hast 
thou done so? and he was also a very goodly man,”) would 
prevent him from making a spirited resistance. With this 
powerful patronage he proceeded to En-rogel, a fountain in 
the “king’s gardens,” lying in the beautiful dale southeast of 
Jerusalem, where a princely banquet was served for the 
courtiers and people. His intention was there to openly assert 
his claim to the throne, and, while the hearts of all were merry 
by the feast, to cause himself to be proclaimed king. 

‘In the midst of these proceedings the Prophet Nathan dis- 
covered the plot, and communicated the same to Bathsheba, 
mother of Solomon, who, with the aid of the prophet, suc- 
ceeded in arousing the king to a just apprehension of the 
dangers which beset his throne, and the perils which threatened 
the royal family. The circumstances admitted of no delay. 
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A successor must be appointed, and the question put to rest. 
David is unable to leave the palace, and is too infirm to appear 
in public; but, by his order, Solomon is placed on the king’s 
mule, and conducted, by the royal guards and the dignitaries 
of the nation, to the pool of Gihon, just beyond the city wall 
on the west. Here he is solemnly anointed and proclaimed 
king, and successor of his father David. The sound of trumpets, 
the music of flutes, the general acclamation, “ Let King Solo- 
mon live!” now rent the air and filled the great metropolis. 
Solomon was the nation’s favourite, and his installation filled 
with joy and electrified all hearts. The young king was con- 
ducted back to the palace, amid these universal demonstra- 
tions, in the pomp of an Eastern triumph. 

Adonijah and his guests were about a mile from Gihon, but 
perfectly concealed from view by the southern brow of Zion, 
where the hill breaks off with an abrupt and almost per- 
pendicular descent. On hearing so unusual a noise in the 
city, and_learning its cause, they were alarmed, and, abruptly 
leaving the feast, each man fled to his house. The rash 
Adonijah, perceiving that all was lost, and that his own life 
was at the mercy of Solomon, fled to the tabernacle for refuge, 
and seized upon the horns of the altar. Here he is discovered 
and reported to King Solomon, who forgives him with a stern 
and cautious lenity. The mind of the nation at once settles 
upon Solomon; no competitor appears, and he finds himself 
securely seated upon the powerful throne of David, conjointly 
with his father. 

David had not been present at the consecration of Solomon, 
nor on any occasion connected with the investiture of that 
prince with the regal dignity. Two subjects of public interest 
bore upon his mind—the contemplated building of the temple, 
and the final transfer of the sole authority of the kingdom into 
the hands of Solomon. In respect of both these he wished to 
deliver his final charge to his son and subjects. Although 
borne down with the infirmity of extreme old age, he sum- 
moned all his energies for the performance of this last public 
duty. For this purpose he convoked at different times two 
public assemblies of the heads of the nation; the first was 
with a principal reference to the building of the house of the 
Lord, which he committed to the hands of Solomon ; the second 
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with reference to the reign of Solomon. On the first occasion 
he “assembled the princes of Israel with the priests and 
Levites.” 

_The tribe of Levi, from their numbers and their sacred 
office, necessarily exerted a vast power upon the political and 
social affairs of the nation. In the erection of the temple they 
were interested, both as a tribe and as a sacerdotal order; as in 
that event their office would assume new dignity and import- 
ance before the nation, and their own means of support become 
more ample and regular. David, like a wise and pious sovereign, 
whose eye scanned the true policy and power of government, 
and whose heart felt a sincere concern for the spiritual good 
of his people, desired to attach the priesthood firmly to the 
administration of Solomon; while, on the other hand, he 
wished his son and successor to feel the obligation of extending 
over the religious interests of the people the firm guardianship 
and the impenetrable shield of the law. The building of the 
temple had ever been the dearest object of David’s ambi- 
tion, and it was now to become the grand, popular act in 
Solomon’s reign, which should unite and consolidate the nation, 
and shed new lustre upon his crown. 

These thoughts were constantly before the mind of David 
when he addressed this vast assembly. He dwelt with great 
particularity upon the building of the temple, upon the fact 
that Solomon alone was charged with this vast enterprise, 


and that the coéperation and fidelity of the Levites were in--:’ - 


dispensable to success. He charges Solomon and the people 
to be faithful to the paealen of the theocracy, making 
religion the basis of all their plans, as God alone is the author 
of all their prosperity. The religious character of this whole 
address (which is contained in 1 Chronicles xxii) was well 
suited to the occasion, and calculated to make a deep impression 
upon the Levites, and attach all classes firmly to the adminis- 
tration of the young prince. 

Psalm exlv celebrates the general and the special providence 
of God; the majesty, glory and perpetuity of his kingdom; 
the variety and wisdom of his works; his tender compassion 
for his creatures, and the justice and holiness of his govern- 
ment. The Jews had a saying, that if a man should repeat 
this Psalm three times a day, he would be sure of eternal life. 
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It seems to have been written at a late period in David’s life, 
when he had passed the severe conflicts of his eventful career, 
and calmly reviewed the providence and grace of God to him. 
It is highly fitted to impress the minds of men with the duty 
and obligation of trust and obedience, and to awaken in them 
the cheerful feelings of hope and affection. It is emphatically 
“ David’s Psalm of praise.” } 

The chronological order of chapters xxii to xxvii of the First 
Book of Chronicles is disarranged. The order in which they 
should be read, and on which the foregoing account is based, is 
as follows: read 1 Chronicles xxiii, 1,2; then read chapter xxii. 
This closes the occasion of the first assemblage. Chapter 
xxiii, 8, &c., to the end of chapter xxvii, is a parenthesis, and 
is totally disconnected from the preceding, both in its facts and 
chronology. The Bible reading, therefore, belonging to the 
foregoing Introduction is as follows: 1 Kings i, and 1 Chronicles 
xxiii, 1, 2, and chapter xxii. 


PSALM CXLYV. 


ON THE DELIVERY OF DAVID’S FIRST CHARGE TO SOLOMON 
AND THE PEOPLE, WHEN, BEING OLD, HE REVIEWS HIs 
PAST LIFE. 


David extolleth the name and the acts of Jehovah, 1-7; his goodness, 8-10; his king- 
dom, 11-13; his providence, 14-16; his saving merey, 17-21. 


J David’s Psalm of praise. 


1 T will extol thee, my God, O King! 
And I will bless thy name for ever and ever. 
2 Every day will I bless thee; 
And I will praise thy name for ever and ever. 
3 Great *is the Lorn, and greatly to be praised ; 
* And his greatness is unsearchable. 
4 One » generation shall praise thy works to another, 
And shall declare thy mighty acts. 


a Psa. 96. 4. there is no search, b Isa, 88, 19. 
1 Heb. and of his greatness Job5.9. Rom. 11, 33. 
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5 J will speak of the glorious honour of thy majesty, 
And of thy wondrous * works. 
6 And men shall speak of the might of thy terrible 
acts 5 
And I will declare thy greatness. 
7 They shall abundantly utter the memory of thy great 
goodness, 
And shall sing of thy righteousness. 
8 The °Lorp is gracious, and full of compassion ; 
Slow to anger, and ‘of great mercy. 
9 The ¢Lorp is good to all; 
And his tender mercies are over all his works. 
10 All ¢thy works shall praise thee, O Lorp! 
And thy saints shall bless thee. 
11 They shall speak of the glory of thy kingdom, 
And talk of thy power ; 
12 'To make known to the sons of men his mighty acts, 
And the glorious majesty of his kingdom. 
13 Thy kingdom is *an everlasting kingdom, 
And thy dominion endureth throughout all genera- 
tions. 
4 The Lorp upholdeth all that fall, 
And fraiseth up all those that be bowed down. 
15 The eyes of all ‘wait upon thee ; 
Ard ¢thou givest them their meat in due season. 
16 ‘Thou openest thy hand, 
And "satisfiest the desire of every living thing. 
17 The Lorp is righteous in all his ways, 
And "holy in all his works. 
18 The ‘Lorp is nigh unto all them that call upon him, 
To all that call upon him *in truth. 


2 Heb. things, or, words. e Psa, 19, 1. & Psa. 186. 25, 

8 Heb. declare tt, 5 Heb. a kingdom of all ages. h Psa, 104. 21. 

¢ Exod. 84. 6, 7. Num, 14, 18, Psa, 146.10. 1 Tim. 1.17. 7 Or, merciful, or, 
Psa; 86. 5, 15. f Psa, 146. 8. bountiful. 

4 Heb. great in mercy, 6 Or, look unto thee, Psalm i Deut. 4. 7. 


4 Psa, 100, 5. Nah. 1, 7. 104, 27. k John 4, 24. 
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19 He will fulfil the desire of them that fear him: 
He also will hear their cry, and will save them. 
20 'The !Lorp preserveth all them that love him; 
But all the wicked will he destroy. 
21 My mouth shall speak the praise of the Lorp ; 
And let all flesh bless his holy name for ever and ever. 


1 Psa. 81, 28, and 97. 10. 
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PSALM OF DAVID. 


The solicitude of David for his kingdom was not yet dis- 
missed. Solomon sat with him upon the throne, and he had 
delivered one public charge to him and to the people, respect- 
ing the government and the religion of the nation. But his 
days are drawing to a close, and before he leaves them forever 
he wishes once more to rehearse to them his solemn admoni- 
tions. He wishes, also, to transfer to Solomon the entire king- 
dom with appropriate formalities. For these purposes he con- 
vokes a second assembly, composed of all the officers of the 
realm, both civil and military, the princes of the tribes, and the 
men of renown throughout the nation; and “standing upon his 
feet,” he addresses them upon the momentous interests which 
he was about to resign to their trust. He speaks to them of 
the house of the Lord which Solomon was to build, gives his 
last charge to the young king, and then proposes and receives 
an offering from these representatives of the tribes for the 
building of the temple. The offerings willingly made by the 
people on this occasion were immense, but the reader must 
consider the vast wealth of Eastern nabobs, to which that of 
many of the princes of Israel corresponded, and also their 
entire devotion to their religion. We cannot exactly ascertain 
the value of the ancient Jewish coins, but, according to Dr. 
Arbuthnot’s estimates, the contributions for the temple which 
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the king received at this time, amounted to upward of four- 
teen billions of dollars. Dr. Prideaux’s estimate of the value 
of the “gold talent” would make the sum much higher. 
Besides this, vast quantities of brass and iron were brought in, 
and a considerable value in “precious stones.” This unex- 
pected liberality of the people was not only a testimony of 
their zeal for religion, but of affection for their king, which 
quite overpowered him with grateful emotions, and called 
forth an expressive tribute of prayer and thanksgiving. 
“Wherefore David blessed the Lord before all the congrega- 
tion: and David said, ‘Blessed be thou, Lord God of Israel 
our father, for ever and ever. Thine, O Lord! is the greatness, 
and the power, and the glory, and the victory, and the majesty: 
for all that is in the heaven and in the earth is thine; thine 
is the kingdom, O Lord, and thou art exalted as head above 
all. Both riches and honour come of thee, and thou reignest 
over all; and in thy hand is power and might; and in thy 
hand it is to make great, and to give strength unto all. Now, 
therefore, our God, we thank thee, and praise thy. glorious 
name. But who am I, and what is my people, that we should 
be able to offer so willingly after this sort? for all things 
come of thee, and of thine own have we given thee. For we 
are strangers before thee, and sojourners, as were all our 
fathers: our days on the earth are asa shadow, and there is none 
abiding. O Lord our God, all this store that we have pre- 
pared to build thee a house for thy holy name cometh of thy 
hand, and is all thine own. I know also, my God, that thou 
triest the heart, and hast pleasure in uprightness. As for me, 
in the uprightness of my heart I have willingly offered all 
these things: and now have I seen with joy thy people, which 
are present here, to offer willingly unto thee. O Lord God of 
Abraham, Isaac, and of Israel, our fathers, keep this forever in 
the imagination of the thoughts of the heart of thy people, and 
prepare their heart unto thee; and give unto Solomon my son 
au perfect heart, to keep thy commandments, thy testimonies, 
and thy statutes, and to do all these things, and to build the 
palace, for the which I have made provision.’” 

The prayer of David being ended, he “said to all the con- 
gregation, ‘ Now bless the Lord your God.’ And all the con- 
gregation blessed the Lord God of their fathers, and worship- 
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ped the Lord, and the king.” After this solemn and animat- 
ing ceremony, they offered sacrifices unto the Lord, and feasted 
for two days. On the second day they proceeded to the grand 
ceremony of the second anointing, and the final coronation 
of Solomon ; “and they made Solomon, the son of David, king 
the second time, and anointed him unto the Lord to be the 
chief governor, and Zadok to be priest.” This is the point 
at which David resigns all authority and care of government, 
and Solomon, who had hitherto reigned conjointly with his 
father, becomes sole monarch. After the resignation of David, 
“all the princes, and the mighty men, and all the sons likewise 
of king David, submitted themselves unto Solomon the 
king.” hes : . 

The last public duty of David was now performed. His 
highest earthly hopes were realized in the peaceful establish- 
ment of Solomon upon the throne, and his zeal for the house 
and worship of the Lord had secured the amplest provision for 
the future religious wants of the people. He had lived to an 
honoured old age, and his reign had been glorious. Through 
him the kingdom of Israel had reached a summit of power and 
prosperity that gave it a standing with the mightiest nations 
of antiquity; and he saw, with indescribable joy and gratitude, 
the promises of Jehovah toward his people through him ful- 
filled. He saw, too, in the peace and establishment of his 
throne, the accomplishment of the predictions of the prophet 
Nathan, and the covenant faithfulness of God to his house. 
His kingdom is at peace, wealth had flowed in upon the nation 
during his long and prosperous reign, the authority of govern- 
ment had become better defined, and the principles of the 
theocracy had been developed beyond all former precedent 
in the history of the nation since the days of Joshua. 

In Psalm Ixxii, David contemplates the kingdom of Solomon 
as a'type of the more glorious kingdom of Messiah, to which 
his eye is prophetically carried forward. In that glorious pro- 
totype he perceives the realization of all his ideas. of public 
peace, righteousness, and happiness; and through that alone 
will the blessings of a perfect moral administration descend 
upon the earth. Having placed his beloved son upon the 
throne, “he then,” says Calmet, “transported with joy and 
gratitude, addressed this Psalm to God, in which he prays him 
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to pour out his blessings on the young king, and upon the peo- 
ple. He then, wrapped up in a Divine enthusiasm, ascends to a 
higher subject, and sings the glory of the Messiah, and the 
magnificence of his reign.” Read 1 Chronicles xxviii and 
xxix, 1-25. 


PSALM LXXIL 


ON DAVID’S DELIVERING THE KINGDOM TO SOLOMON. 


David prays for Solomon, 1; he showeth the goodness and glory of his kingdom as a 
type of the more excellent kingdom of Messiah, 2-17; he blesseth God, 18-20. 


J A Psalm for Solomon. 


| Give the king thy judgments, O God! 
And thy righteousness unto the king’s son. 
? He *shall judge thy people with righteousness, 
And thy poor with judgment. 
3 The >mountains shall bring peace to the people, 
And the little hills, by righteousness. 
4 He ‘shall judge the poor of the people, 
He shall save the children of the needy, 
And shall break in pieces the oppressor. 
5 They shall fear thee 4as long as the sun and moon 
endure, 
Throughout all generations. 
6 He *shall come down like rain upon the mown grass: 
As showers that water the earth. 
7 In his days shall the righteous flourish ; 
And fabundance of peace ‘so long as the moon 
endureth. 
§ He shall have dominion also from sea to sea, 
And from the river unto the ends of the earth. 


a Isa. 11. 2-4; 82, 1. e 2 Samuel 238. 4. 1 Heb. tid there be no moon, 
b Isa, 82. 17; 52. 7. Hosea 6. 8. : &§See Exodus 28, 81. 
c Isa. 11. 4, fIsa.2.4. Dan. 2. 44 1 Kings 4. 21, 24. Psa. 2.8 


4 Psa, 89, 36, 87. Luke 1. 33. Zech. 9, 10. 
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» They "that dwell in the wilderness shall bow before him; 
And ‘his enemies shall lick the dust. 
10 The ‘kings of Tarshish and of the isles shall bine 
presents : 
The ane of Sheba and Seba shall offer gifts. 
N Yea, ‘all kings shall fall down before him: 
All nations shall serve him. ° 
12 For ™he shall deliver the needy when he ee 
The poor also, and him that hath no helper. 
13 He shall spare the poor and needy, 
And shall save the souls of the needy. 
14 He shall redeem their soul from deceit and violence; 
And "precious shall their blood be in his sight. 
15 And he shall live, 
And to him *shall be given of the gold of Sheba: 
Prayer also shall be made for him continually ; 
And daily shall he be praised. 
1€ There shall be a handful of corn in the earth 
Upon the top of the mountains ; 
The fruit thereof shall shake like Lebanon; 
And °they ofthe city shall flourish like grass of the earth. 
17 His name ‘shall endure forever ; 
‘His name shall be continued as long as the sun; 
And ?men shall be blessed in him; 
All 4nations shall call him blessed. 
18 Blessed "be the Lorp God, the God of Israel, 
Who ‘only doeth wondrous things! 
19 And tblessed be his glorious name forever; 
And "let the whole earth be filled with his glory! 
| Amen, and Amen. 
20 The prayers of David the son of Jesse are ended. 


b Psa. 74, 14, 2 Heb. one shall give. q Luke 1. 48, 

i Isa. 49, 28. Micah 7. 17. o 1 Kings 4. 20. r 1 Chronicles 29. 10. 

«2 Chron. 9. 21. Psa. 45, 12. 3 Heb. shall be. Psa. 89. 36. Psa. 41. 18; 106, 48, 
Isa. 49. 7; 60. 6, 9. 4 Heb. shall be as a son to s Pxod. 15.11. 

1 Tsa. 49. 22, 28. continuehis father’sname + Neh. 9.5. 

m See Job 29, 12. Jorever. u Numbers 14. 21, 

n Psa. 116, 15. P Jeremiah 4. 2. Zech, 14, 9. 
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Psalms, probably written by Dawid, of which the date and 


occasion are uncertain. 


PSALMS CXXI, XOV, VIII, XIX, AND XXIIL 


INTRODUCTION TO PSALM CXXI. 


PSALM OF DAVID. 


The Hebrews had many feasts and religious occasions which 
called them to go up to Jerusalem; but with most of these it 
was left to the option of the worshipper, whether to go or not. 
Three times a year, however, namely, at the feasts of the Pass- 
over, Pentecost, and Tabernacles, the law expressly required 
them to appear before the Lord in one place, which he should 
designate, with a gift, to spend more or less time in offering 
sacrifice, feasting religiously, rejoicing, and paying such wor- 
ship as the statutes of Moses prescribed. The “Songs of 
Degrees,” so-called, are supposed to have been composed and 
collected for the use of the pilgrims on their journey to Jeru- 
salem on these occasions. The title of Psalm exxi, places it 
among these pilgrim songs. Verse 1, further indicates and 
confirms this, by which, also, it seems to have been sung by 
the pilgrims just when the mountains about Jerusalem appear- 
ed in sight. 

“The figures are remarkably suitable to a pilgrim song: the 
sliding of the foot, verse 8, as an emblem of misfortune; the 
shadow as an emblem of protection, verse 5; heat and cold as 
an emblem of conflict, verse 6; outgoing and incoming as an 
emblem of undertakings, verse 8. The idea is a very probable 
one, that the Psalm was the evening song of the sacred pilgrim 
band, sung on retiring to rest on the last evening, when the 
long wished for termination of their wandering—the mountains 
of Jerusalem—had come into view in the distance.”— Heng- 
stenberg. On the title and character of the “Songs of 
Degrees,” see titles of Psalms, in the General Introduction to 
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this work. It is uncertain who was the author of this Psalm. 
I follow those who place it among the earlier pilgrim songs ; 
and it was probably composed by David. Read Exodus xxiii, 
14-17, and xxxiv, 23, 24. Deuteronomy xvi, 16, 17. 


PSALM CXXI 


SONG OF THE PILGRIMS ON THEIR APPROACH TO JERUSALEM. 


The great safety of the godly, who-put their trust in Glod’s protection. , 


{ A Song of Degrees. 


1*J will lift mine eyes unto the hills, 
From whence cometh my help. 
2 My help cometh from the Lorp, 
Which *made heaven and earth. 
3 He will not suffer thy foot to be moved: 
He ‘that keepeth thee will not slumber. 
4 Behold, he that keepeth Israel 
Shall neither slumber nor sleep. 
5 The Lorp is thy keeper: 
The Lorp is ‘thy shade upon thy right hand. 
6 The *sun shall not smite thee by day, 
Nor the moon by night. 
7 The Lorp shall preserve thee from all evil: 
He shall preserve thy soul. 
8'The Lorp shall ‘preserve thy going out and thy 
coming in, 
From this time forth, and even for evermore. 


1 Or, shall [list wp mine eyes a See Gen. 1.1. d Isa, 25, 4, 
to the hills? Whence b 1 Samuel 2. 9.. e Isa. 49,10. Rev. 7. 16. 
should my help come? Prov. 8. 23, 26, f Deuteronomy 28. 6. 


See Jer. 8. 28. ¢ Tsa, 27, 3, Prov. 2.8; 8. 6. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALM XCV. 
PSALM OF DAVID. 


Grotius supposes this Psalm to have been composed to be 
sung at the feast of Zabernacles. It is commonly supposed to 
have had its origin in circumstances which were similar to, or 
which strongly recalled to mind, the condition of the Hebrews 
while in the wilderness, kerciallle at Kadesh-barnea. Hence, 
the strong exhortation and warning from verse 7 to the end. 
Compare Numbers xii, 16, and xiii, xiv; and see Introduction 
to Psalm xe. 

The feast of Tabernacles was one of the three great annual 
feasts which the Hebrews were commanded to observe with 
solemnity. Leviticus xxiii, 34-43. It was to commence on the 
fifteenth day of the seventh month, (Tisri,) which answers to 
the moon of September, and lasted seven days. The com- 
mand was: 

“And ye shall take you on the first day the boughs of 
goodly trees, branches of palm-trees, and the boughs of thick 
trees, and willows of the brook; ye shall dwell in booths 
seven days, and ye shall rejoice before the Lorp your God, 
when ye have gathered in the fruit of the land; that your 
generations may know that I made the children of Israel to 
dwell in booths, when I brought them out of the land of Egypt.” 

The design of the festival, therefore, was to commemorate 
the wandering of the Israelites, their dwelling in tents, and the 
Divine goodness toward them, while in the wilderness. The 
importance attached to this feast is gathered from Deuter- 
onomy xvi, 15, &¢.; xxxi, 10; Zechariah xiv, 16; John vii, 2. 
The occasion naturally furnished the Psalmist with an exhor- 
tation to praise God, and an admonition to the nation not to 
rebel, grounded on God’s dealings to their forefathers while in 
the desert. 


“To-day if ye will hear his voice, 

Harden not your hearts, as at Meribah; 

As in the day of Massah, in the wilderness: 

When your fathers tempted me, 

They proved me also, they saw my works.”— Verses 8, 9. 
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Massah and Meribah are one and the same place, (see Exo- 
dus xvii, 7; Deuteronomy xxxiii, 8,) and should be given as 
proper names, just as they stand in the Hebrew, and not trans- 
lated as in the common English version. 

This Psalm is attributed to David by the Septuagint, Vul- 
gate, Syriac, Arabic, and Ethiopic versions, and by St. Paul 
in Hebrews iv, 3,7. That it is prophetic of the times of Christ, 
and the state of the Jews then, is shown by Paul, Hebrews 
iiiandiv. The scriptures relating to the “feast of Taberna- 
cles,” are Leviticus xxiii, 34-43; Numbers xxix, 12-40; Deu- 
teronomy xvi, 13-17. 


: PSALM XCYV. 
ON OCCASION OF THE FHAST OF TABERNACLES. 


An exhortation to praise God, 1,2; for his greatness, 3-5; and for his goodness, 6, 7; 
and not to tempt him, 8-11. 


4 A Song of Degrees. 


1 O come, let us sing unto the Lorp: 
Let us make a joyful noise to the rock of our salva- 
tion. 
? Let us ‘come before his presence with thanksgiving, 
And make a joyful noise unto him with rea 
3 For the Lorp is a great God, 
And a great King above all eee 
4 In *his hand are the deep places of the earth: 
‘The strength of the hills is his also. 
5*The sea is his, ‘and he made it; 
And his hands formed the dry land. 
5 O come, let us worship and bow down: 
Let ’us kneel before the Lorp our Maker. 
a Deuteronomy 82. 15. 2 Heb. whose. 4 Heb. whose the sea is. 


2 Sam, 22. 47. 3 Or, the heights of the » Gen. 1. 9, 10. 
1 Heb. prevent his face, hills are his. b 1 Cor. 6. 20. 
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7 For he is our God; 
And we are the people of his pasture, and the sheep 
of his hand. 
To-day °if ye will hear iS volce, 
8 Harden not your heart, ‘as in the ° provocation, 
And as in the day of temptation in the wilderness: 
9 When °your fathers tempted me, 
Proved me, and fsaw my work. 

10 Forty & years long was I grieved with this generation, 
And said, “It is a people that do err in their heart, 
And they have not known my ways:” 

11 Unto whom "I sware in my wrath 
*That they should not enter into my rest. 


¢ Heb. 8. 7, 15; 4.7. 5 Heb. contention. h Numbers 14. 28, 28, 80. 
d Exod. 17. 2,7. Num. e 1 Cor. 10. 9. Heb. 8. 11, 18; 4 8, 5. 
14, 22, &e.; 20. 18, f Num. 14 22. 6 Heb. if they enter into my 
Dent. 6. 16. § Heb. 3. 10, 17. rest. 
a 


INTRODUCTION TO PSALM VIII. 


PSALM OF DAVID. 


The theme of this beautiful Psalm, Hengstenberg says, is 
“ the greatness of God in the greatness of man.” It celebrates 
God as the God of nature, yet stooping to man, even in his 
infant state, and communicating to the human soul the spirit 
of gratitude and praise, and crowning man with dignity and 
authority little inferior to the angels. It seems to have been 
composed at evening, in full view of the starry heavens, as the 
sun is not mentioned. It seems also to have been the produc- 
tion of David’s later and maturer years. It is prophetic, and 
is quoted in Matthew xi, 25, and xxi, 16; and Hebrews ii, 6-8. 
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PSALM VIIL 


A CONTEMPLATION ON THE GREATNESS AND GOODNESS OF 
GOD IN HIS WORKS AND PROVIDENCE. 


God’s glory is manifested by his works, and by his love to man. 


1 To the chief Musician, upon Gittith, [t. e. upon the harp of Gath, or in the 
Gathic style.] A Psalm of David. 


10 Lorp our Lord, 
How excellent is thy name in all the earth! 
Who hast set thy glory above the heavens. 
? Out *of the mouth of babes and sucklings 
‘Hast thou ‘ordained strength because of thine enemies, 
That thou mightest still the enemy and the avenger. 
3 When I consider thy heavens, the work of thy 
fingers, 
The moon and the stars, which thou hast ordained ; 
4 What °is man, that thou art mindful of him? 
And the son of man, that thou visitest him ? 
5 For thou hast made him a little lower than the angels, 
And hast crowned him with glory and honour. _ 
6 Thou ‘madest him to have dominion over the works 
of thy hands; 
Thou ° hast put all things under his feet 
7* All sheep and oxen, 
Yea, and the beasts a the field ; 
8 The fowl of the air, and the fish of the sea, 
And whatsoever passeth through the paths of the seas. 
3° O Lorp our Lord, | 
How excellent is thy name in all the earth! 
2 See Mat. 11. 25; 21.16. b Psa.111.2. See Gen.1.1,14. ¢1Cor. 15.27. Heb. 2.8. 


1 Cor. 1. 27. © See Job 7. 17. 2 Heb. flocks and owen all of 
1 Heb, jounded. d Gen. 1, 26, 28. them. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALM XIX. 


PSALM OF DAVID. 


This Psalm celebrates the glorious majesty and perfections 
of God in his works, and in his written word, or revelation. 
The former part is similar to Psalm viii, with this addition, 
that here the sun is mentioned, which is represented as having 
its tent pitched in the midst of the stars. Verse 4. The idea of 
verses 3 and 4 is better given in Mr. Noyes’ translation. 
Speaking of the heavenly bodies the Psalmist says: 


“They have no speech, nor language, 

And their voice is not heard; 

Yet their sound goeth forth to all the earth, 
And their words to the ends of the world.” 


The transition from material nature to the moral law and 
government is very abrupt, (verses 6, 7,) according to the cus. 
tom of the Hebrew poets, but the subjects are treated with 
great clearness and precision, and the allusions to the physical 
universe are majestic and beautiful. Verse 1 seems to be the 
basis of Paul’s declaration, Romans i, 19-20, that God may 
be known by his works sufficiently to condemn and leave 
without excuse all polytheism. Verse 4 is quoted by Paul, 
Romans x, 18, and applied to the general promulgation of the 
Gospel throughout the world. Before this God of majesty and 
glory, and before his pure, spiritual, and just laws, sin can 
find no apology, or tolerance, or hope of impunity ; hence, the 
last three verses of the Psalm form the key and moral applica- 
tion of the whole. 
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PSALM XIX. 


THE GLORY OF GOD MANIFESTED IN HIS WORKS AND IN 
HIS MORAL GOVERNMENT. 


The works of God declare his glory, 1-6; the revelation of God, his grace and recti- , 
tude, 7-11; David prayeth for inward purity, and acceptance with God, 12-14. 


WT To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David. 


1 The *heavens declare the glory of God; 
And the firmament showeth his handiwork. 
2 Day unto day uttereth speech, 
And night unto night showeth knowledge. 
3 There is no speech nor language, 
‘Where their voice is not heard. 
4 Their *line is gone out through all the earth, 
And their words to the end of the world. 
In them hath he set a tabernacle for the sun, 
5 Which is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, 
And rejoiceth as a strong man to run a race. 
6 His going forth is from the end of the heaven, 
And his circuit unto the ends of it; 
And there is nothing hid from the heat thereof. 
7 The *law of the Lorp is perfect, ‘converting the soul: 
The testimony of the Lorp is sure, making wise the 
simple. 
8 The statutes of the Lorp are right, rejoicing the heart: 
The commandment of the Lorp is pure, enlightening 
the eyes. 
9 The fear of the Lorp is clean, enduring forever : 
The judgments of the Lorp are *true and righteous 


altogether. 
a See Gen. 1, 6, 14. . 3 Or, rule, or, direction. 4 Or, restoring. 
1 Or, without these their notes” ‘Bom.'10,18;- ‘2+: * 5 Heb. trath. 
is heard. Heb. without - b Keel. 1. 5. 


their voice heard, 3 Or, doctrine. See Job 28. 28. 
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10 More to be desired are they than gold, 
Yea, °than much fine gold: 
Sweeter also than honey and ‘the honeycomb. 
11 Moreover by them is thy servant warned ; 
And ‘in keeping of them there is great reward. 
12 Who can understand his errors? 
Cleanse *Thou me from secret faults. 
13 Keep ‘back thy servant also from presumptuous sins ; 
Let ¢them not have dominion over me: 
Then shall I be upright, 
And I shall be innocent from "the great transgression. 
14 Let the words of my mouth, and the meditation of my 
heart, 
Be acceptable in thy sight, 
O Lorp, my ‘strength, and my "redeemer. 


¢ Prov. 8. 10, 11, 19. e Lev. 4 2. &e. 7 Or, much. 

6 Heb. the dropping f Genesis 20. 6. 8 Heb. rock. Psa, 18. 1. 
of honeycombs. 1 Sam. 25. 82-84, 89, h Isa. 48, 14; 44. 6; 47.4 

4 Proy. 29. 18, s Rom. 6, 12, 14. 1 Thes, 1. 10. 


INTRODUCTION TO PSALM XXIII. 


PSALM OF DAVID. 


It is the opinion of some that David composed this beauti- 
ful Psalm while he was yet a shepherd boy, tending his 
father’s flocks. The associations are purely pastoral, and the 
scene is evidently laid in the mountains and vales of the desert 
of Judah, where lofty, precipitous, barren hills, overshadow 
deep, narrow, verdant valleys; and thither the shepherds of 
Judah often repaired in the wet season, in quest of pasture. 
Here was solitude, and here was danger from robbers and 
wild animals, furnishing occasion for the various allusions in 
the Psalm. 

But the Psalm before us was evidently written in David’s 
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maturer life, when he had experienced the bitterness of having 
violent enemies, (verse 5,) and when he had become inured to 
the cares of government. “He speaks the language of expe- 
rience, and sings,” says Hengstenberg, “from the soul of every 
pious man.” There is in this Psalm an ineffable sweetness 
and simplicity of faith and hope, expressed in language and 
metaphors altogether inimitable. 


PSALM XXIIL 


DAVID CELEBRATES THE EVER-WATCHFUL OCARE AND 
PROVIDENCE OF GOD. 


David's confidence im God's grace. 
7 A Psalm of David. 


1 The Lorp is *my shepherd—I * shall not want. 
2 He ‘maketh me to lie down in ‘green pastures: 
‘He ‘leadeth me beside the *still waters. 
3 He restoreth my soul: 
He °leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his 
name’s sake. 
4 Yea, though I walk through the valley of ‘the shadow 
of death, 
I will fear no evil—for ¢Thou art with me; 
Thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 
5 Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of 
mine enemies: 
Thou *anointest my head with oil—my cup runneth 
over. 
6 Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the 
days of my life: 
And I will dwell in the house of the Lorp “forever. 


aJTsa. 40.11. Jer. 28.4. Ezek. 1 Heb. pastures of tender f See Job 3. 5. 

84, 11, 12, 28. John 10.11. grass. & Isa. 43. 2. 

1 Peter 2. 25. Rey. 7. 17. d Rey. 7. 17. 3 Heb. makest fat. 
b Phil. 4. 19. 2 Heb. waters of quietness, 4 Heb. to length of 


c Ezek, 84. 14, e Proy. 8. 20. days. 
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THE LAST WORDS OF DAVID. 


2SAMUEL XXIII, 1-7; 1 KINGS IJ, 1-9. 


The days of David were drawing to a close. He had been 
attentive to the claims of his kingdom, and made every pro- 
vision for the peaceful transit of the sovereign power into the 
hands of Solomon. His last public duty was fulfilled, and he 
was ready to die in peace and honour. Calling Solomon to 
his bedside, he delivers to him his last charge, urging upon 
him fidelity as the servant of Jehovah, according to the sta- 
tutes of Moses, and reminding him of the rich blessings of the 
covenant which the Lord had made with his house. He then 
further charges him with some particular acts of remunerative 
justice toward individuals, whom circumstances had pre- 
vented him hitherto from treating according to their deeds ; 
and having thus finished his work, he delivers the following 
poem: 


NOW THESE BE THE LAST WORDS OF DAVID. . 


David the son of Jesse said, 

And the man who was raised up on high, 

The anointed of the God of Jacob, 

And the sweet psalmist of Israel, said,— 

“The Spirit of the Lorp spake by me, 

And his word was in my tongue. 

The God of Israel said, 

The Rock of Israel spake to me, 

‘He that ruleth over men must be just, 

Ruling in the fear of God. | 

And he shall be as the light of the morning, when the 
sun riseth, 

Even a morning without clouds; 

As the tender grass springing out of the earth 

By clear shining after rain’ — 
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Although my house be not so with God; 
Yet he hath made with me an everlasting covenant, 
Ordered in all things, and sure: 
For this is all my salvation, and all my desire, 
Although he make it not to grow. 
“ But the sons of Belial 
Shall be all of them as thorns thrust away, 
Because they cannot be taken with hands. 
But the man that shall touch them 
Must be fenced with iron and the staff of a spear; 
And they shall be utterly burned with fire in the same 
place.” 





This beautiful fragment from the dying bard, which comes 
to us like the last clear rays of the setting sun, was not 
intended for temple worship, and was not, therefore, set to 
music and classed with the lyrical psalms. Yet it is a pre- 
cious relic of the same inspired author, and not only contains 
expressions of devout gratitude and joyful hope as to himself, 
but discloses, in language and metaphor inimitable, the one 
great burden of his pious soul—his solicitude that Solomon 
should keep the covenant of God, and govern the nation with 
justice, “ruling in the fear of God.” How sweet the dying 
of this great man! How serene, how joyful, how hopeful his 
end! and what a model for the dying of a monarch! “ David’s 
life and history, as written for us in these Psalms of his,” says 
Thomas Carlyle, “I consider to be the truest emblem ever 
given of man’s moral progress and warfare here below. All 
earnest souls will ever discern in it the faithful struggle of an 
earnest human soul toward what is good and best. Struggle 
often baffled, sore baffled, down as into entire wreck, yet a 
struggle never ended; ever with tears, repentances, true 
unconquerable purpose, begun anew.” But the struggle now 
ends, and the calm of life’s evening is grateful to the worn 
warrior, and heaven’s richest reward of fidelity. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS CXXVIT AND CXXVIII. 


PSALMS OF SOLOMON. 


The early part of Solomon’s reign was distinguished for a 
vigour and energy, and a devotion to the laws of Jehovah, 
which inspired the nation with the highest anticipation of a 
glorious and happy future. With a mind naturally strong and 
comprehensive, Solomon was carefully educated in all the 
knowledge of his times, and, above all, was enriched with a 
plenitude of Divine wisdom beyond all human precedent. 
The people, proud of their monarch, seconded all his plans 
with alacrity. The building of the temple, which had been | 
one of the dearest objects of David’s ambition, and for which 
he had left immense preparations, was to be the distinguishing 
honour of his illustrious son. In this enterprise the hearts of 
the nation harmoniously beat with the warmest pulsations. 

In the second year of Solomon’s reign, preparations for 
building the temple were commenced upon a magnificent 
scale. Artists from Tyre, and Sidon, and Gebal, and other 
parts of Phcenicia, were employed to superintend the work. 
One hundred and fifty-three thousand and six hundred men 
were drafted into the service; some to work in the mountains 
of Lebanon, some to be employed in transportation, and others 
to work in the quarries. The cedar brought from Lebanon 
was taken to the port of Tyre, and thence floated to the port 
of Joppa by the Phoenicians. From Joppa it was conveyed 
over land, by the way of the “ ascent of Beth-horon,” to Jeru- 
salem. Three years were occupied in preparing the timbers, 
stones, and other materials for the edifice, together with the 
varied articles of the sacred furniture, and seven years more 
were required to erect and complete the structure. 

Psalm exxvii is generally supposed to be the production of 
Solomon, for the title, “A Psalm for Solomon,” might just as 
properly read, “A Psalm by or of Solomon.” The Psalm 
itself seems to have been intended as an expression of the well- 
known maxim of Solomon, “A man’s heart deviseth his way, 
but the Lord directeth his steps.” Proverbs xvi, 9. “It is,” 
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says Hengstenberg, “ primarily intended for such as think too 
highly of human efforts.” It appropriately suits the cireum- 
stances of the nation during their preparations for building 
the temple. It is evidently an address to the builders, and to 
the watchmen of the city, to incite them to trust in the Lord 
in the performance of their duties. ‘The discourse,” says 
Hengstenberg, “is of an actual house-building, and the watch- 
man is the common night-watch of the city, as in Psalm 
cxxx, 6.” The Psalm seems designed also to encourage parents 
in their numerous domestic cares and privations, by holding 
forth the blessings of a numerous and well ordered family. 
Psalm exxviii is obviously written by the same author, for the 
purpose of inculcating the fear of the Lord and obedience to 
“his ways” upon all, and especially upon parents; and show- 
ing that by this means only can the family compact inherit 
the blessings originally pronounced upon the marriage state. 
There is manifested in these Psalms, a deep political insight 
into the social economy, as well as a most. happy moral esti- 
mate of these primary relations. The theme of both these 
Psalms well suits Solomon, who, as Calvin and Hengstenberg 
remark, chiefly occupied the domestic-civic territory. Read 
2 Chronicles ii, 1-18; 1 Kings v, 1-18. 
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DURING THE PREPARATIONS FOR BUILDING THE TEMPLE. 


The virtue of God’s blessing, 1,25. good children are his gift; 3-5. 
7 A Song of Degrees for [or of] Solomon. 


1 Except the Lorp build the house, 
They labor in vain *that build it; 
Except the Lorp keep the city, 
The watchman waketh but in vain. 
2 Tt is vain for you to rise up early, to sit up late, 
To *eat the bread of sorrows; 
_ For so he giveth his beloved sleep. 


1 Heb, that are builders of it in it. , a Gen, 8. 17, 19. 
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3 Lo! »children are a heritage of the Lorp; 


And ‘the fruit of the womb is his reward. 
4 As arrows are in the hand of a mighty man; 
So are children of the youth. 
6 Happy is the man that hath *his quiver full of them ; 
They ¢shall not be ashamed, 
But they ‘shall speak with the enemies in the gate. 
b Gen. 33. 5. and 48. 4. 2 Heb. filled his quiver with 3 Or, shall subdue, 


Jos. 24. 8, 4. them. as Psa. 18. 47, or, 
¢ Deut. 28, 4. d See Job 5.4. Prov. 27. 11. destroy. 
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DURING THE PREPARATIONS FOR BUILDING THE TEMPLE. 


The peculiar domestic blessings which follow them that fear God. 


1 A Song of Degrees. 


1 Blessed is every one that feareth the Lorp; 
That walketh in his ways! 
2 For *thou shalt eat the labour of thy hands; 
Happy shalt thou be, and it shall be well with thee. 
3 Thy wife shall be as a fruitful.vine by the sides of 
thy house ; 
Thy children like olive plants round about thy fable. 
Behold, that thus shall the man be blessed 
That feareth the Lorp. 


5 The Lorp shall bless thee out of Zion; 
And thou shalt see the good of Jerusalem all the days 
of thy life. 
6 Yea, thou shalt °see thy children’s children, 
And peace upon Israel. 


4 


a Isa. 8, 10. b Hzek. 19. 10. ¢ Gen. 50. 28. Job 42. 16. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS XCIX AND 0. 


The site of the temple was the summit of a rocky eminence, 
called Mount Moriah. (2 Chronicles iii, 1.) It lay on the east 
side of Jerusalem, and on the northeast of Zion. It was 
anciently a “ threshing-floor,” and, like all such places, was 
chosen for this purpose on account of its elevation and expo- 
sure to the wind. It was first purchased by David'as a place 
for offering and sacrifice, after the three days of pestilence. 
(See Introduction to Psalm. xxx.) On the east of Moriah ran 
the deep valley, or ravine, of Kidron, and on the south and 
southwest the steep but shallow valley, afterward called Tyro- 
peon. The ridge of land between these two valleys was 
divided into different sections, which were called by differ- 
ent names. Moriah was only one of the eminences of this 
ridge, and at first appears to have been a mound of rock, 
whose levelled summit was too small for the foundations of 
the temple. To remedy this evil, immense walls and buttresses 
were built up from the base of the hill upon its several sides, 
and the intervals between them and the sides were filled with 
earth. Thus a wider area upon the top of the hill was secured 
for the temple and its different cloisters. 

To understand the high national importance attached to the 
building of the temple, it should be remembered that the 
Hebrews were prohibited from offering sacrifices in promiscu- 
ous places of their own chosing, “ upon the high mountains, and 
upon the hills, and under every green tree,” like the heathen; 
but were restricted in these services to the place which Jeho- 
vah himself should choose for them. The law on this subject 
was explicit. ‘“ Unto the place which the Lord your God shall 
choose out of all your tribes to put his name there, even unto 
his habitation shall ye seek, and thither thou shalt come: and 
thither ye shall bring your burnt-offerings, and your sacri- 
fices, and your tithes, and heave-offerings of your hand, and 
your vows, and your free-will offerings, and the firstlings of 
your herds, and of your flocks: and there ye shall eat before 
the Lord your God, and ye shall rejoice in all that ye put your 

26 
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hand unto, ye and your households, wherein the Lord thy 
God hath blessed thee.” (Deuteronomy xii, 5-7, also verse 11; 
chapter xxvi, 2; and Joshua ix, 27.) The place of the national 
worship was most clearly to be designated by a Divine order. 
Besides the innumerable instances in which individuals and 
families would have occasion to visit this place, the whole 
nation were expressly required to appear there before the Lord 
“ three times in the year,” (Exodus xxiii, 14-17,) and at some of 
these national gatherings in after days, it has been computed 
that no less than three million persons have been pres- . 
ent at one time. The sacrifices and other services which the 
religious devotions of such a multitude would require, accord- 
ing to the law of Moses, would necessarily demand a capacious 
temple and numerous attendant priests. 

While the Israelites retained their nomadic habits, a move- 
able tent was better suited to their wants than a permanent 
edifice; but when they had terminated their wanderings, and 
had become a nation and an agricultural people, with the goy- 
ernment, arts, and customs of a powerful kingdom, they 
required a more ample and settled arrangement for the ser- 
vices of their religion. Still it was not until the “four hun- 
dred ‘and eightieth year after the children of Israel came out 
of Egypt,” that Solomon began to build the house of the 
Lord. 

This long neglect of the external conveniences of worship God 
had not reproved; and he reminds them of it now, to show 
them how much more desirous he had been to impress upon 
their minds the spiritual truths of religion, than to beautify the 
outward fortis of worship. (2 Samuel vii, 5-7 -) During the 
long period since Joshua and the Israelites first crossed the 
Jordan, the “ tabernacle of the congregation” had remained six 
years at Gilgal; whence it was removed by Joshua to Shiloh, 
where it remained about three hundred years; whence it was 
removed in the days of Samuel to Nob, where it remained 
about eighty years. From this place it appears Saul removed 
it to Gibeon, after the destruction of Nob and the priests of 
that city, 1 Samuel xxii, 19; and in Gibeon the tabernacle 
remained about fifty-six years, till the completion of the tem- 
ple. Both David and Solomon worshipped at Gibeon; and 
David was surprised and overjoyed to find that God would 
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accept a sacrifice on Mount Moriah, while the tabernacle abode 
in that city. 1 Chronicles xxi, 28-30; 2 Chronicles i, 3. The 
“ark of the covenant,” which belonged to the inner court, or 
“holy of holies,” of the tabernacle, having been irreverently 
brought out of Shiloh into the Israelitish camp, during the 
judicature of Eli, was captured by the Philistines, by whom 
also it was soon returned to Beth-shemesh and Kirjath-jearim, 
of Judah, where it remained till David removed it to Zion,and 
placed it in a new tent. 1 Samuel iv, v, vi, vii, and 2 Samuel vi. 

This unsettled condition of the sacred things, and the imper- 
fect provision for the regular observance of the Mosaic rites, 
had early occupied the thoughts of David, who had organized 
the courses of the Levites for the more regular performance of 
their duty, had introduced the sacred chants into Divine ser- 
vice, and would himself have built a house to the Lord, but 
for the prohibition of the Prophet Nathan. The long-expected 
hour, however, at last arrived, and the consummation of the 
pious hopes of the nation was realized in the completion of the 
temple edifice and its munificent arrangements. Before the 
ceremony of dedication, however, one preliminary act was still 
necessary. The ark of the covenant must be removed into the 
holy of holies, or inner apartment of the temple. The utensils 
and altar of the tabernacle, which was in Gibeon, must also be 
brought and deposited in their places. The ark, which was 
still in the new tent which David had prepared for it on 
Mount Zion, was the sacred deposit of the law of Moses and of 
the tables of the ten commandments; and its appendages were 
an association of the most awful symbolism known in the 
Hebrew ritual. Without this furniture the temple itself was 
incomplete. This was its crowning glory. The removal of 
the ark into the temple, therefore, with the holy vessels of the 
tabernacle, was an event of imposing solemnity and magnifi- 
cence. The tribes were assembled, the priesthood were all in 
attendance, the king, the court, the princes of the tribes, the 
elders and dignitaries, were in their places. The religious 
reverence of the nation, blending with the triumphal songs 
of the courses of the Levites, poured forth the incense of 
pure and heartfelt homage to Jehovah their King and 
Saviour. 

“Thus all the work that Solomon made for the house of the 
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Lord was finished : and Solomon brought in all the things that 
David his father had dedicated; and the silver, and the gold, 
and all the instruments, put he among the treasures of the . 
house of God. Then Solomon assembled the elders of Israel, 
and all the heads of the tribes, the chief of the fathers of the 
children of Israel, unto Jerusalem, to bring up the ark of the 
covenant of the Lord out of the city of David, which is Zion. 
Wherefore all the men of Israel assembled themselves unto 
the king in the feast which was in the seventh month. And 
all the elders of Israel came; and the Levites took up the ark. 
And they brought up the ark, and the tabernacle of the con- 
gregation, and all the holy vessels that were in the tabernacle, 
these did the priests and the Levites bring up. Also king 
Solomon, and all the congregation of Israel that were assem- 
bled unto him before the ark, sacrificed sheep and oxen, which 
could not be told nor numbered for multitude. And the 
priests brought in the ark of the covenant of the Lord unto his 
place, to the oracle of the house, into the most holy place, 
even under the wings of the. cherubim: for the cherubim 
spread forth their wings over the place of the ark, and the 
cherubim covered the ark, and the staves thereof above. And 
they drew out the staves of the ark, that the end of the staves 
were seen from the ark before the oracle; but they were not 
seen without. And there it is unto this day. There was 
nothing in the ark save the two tables which Moses put therein 
at Horeb, when the Lord made a covenant with the children 
of Israel, whenthey came out of Egypt.” “And it came to pass, 
when the priests were come out of the holy place, that the 
cloud filled the house of the Lord, so that the priests could not 
stand to minister because of the cloud: for the glory of the 
Lord had filled the house of the Lord.” Read 1 Kings v, vi, vii, 
and viii, 1-11; 2 Chronicles ii, iii, iv and v. 

When the ark had been brought from Zion, and the sacred 
vessels of the tabernacle from Gibeon, and placed in their 
appropriate order in the temple, “it came to pass, when the 
priests were come out of the holy place, . . . as the trumpeters 
and singers were as one, to make one sound to be heard in prais- 
ing and thanking the Lord; and when they lifted up their voice 
with the trumpets and cymbals and instruments of music, and 
praised the Lord, saying, ‘For he is good ; for his mercy endur- 
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eth forever: that then the house was filled with a cloud, even 
the house of the Lord.” 2 Chronicles v, 11, 13. 

It is probable, also, that many of the Psalms which David 
used on the occasion of the second removal of the ark from 
Kirjath to Zion, were used on this occasion. 


PSALM XOIX. 


ON THE DEDICATION OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 


The majesty and equity of the King of Zion, 1-5; the example of the forefathers to 
worship God at his holy hill, 6-9, 


1 The Lorp reigneth—let the people tremble: 
He *sitteth between the cherubim—let the earth *be 
moved. 
2 The Lorp is great in Zion; 
And he is high above all people. 
3 Let them praise thy great and terrible name; 
For it is holy. 
4 The °king’s Strength also loveth judgment ; 
Thou dost establish equity, 
Thou executest judgment and righteousness in Jacob. 
5 Exalt ye the Lorp our God, 
And worship at his footstool ; 
For *he is holy. 
S Moses and Aaron among his priests, 
And Samuel among them that call upon his name; 
They ‘called upon the Lorp, and he answered. them. 
7 He °spake unto them in the cloudy pillar: 
They kept his testimonies, and the ordinance that he 


gave them. 
a Exod. 25, 22. 2 Or, itis holy. Lev. 19. 2 
1 Heb. stagger. aExodus 14. 15; 15. 25. 
b Deut. 28. 58. Rey. 15,4. 1 Sam. 7. 9; 12, 18. 


© Job 86, 5-7. e Exodus 83, 9. 
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8 Thou answeredst them, O Lorp our God! 

Thou fwast a God that forgavest them, 

Though £ thou tookest vengeance of their inventions. 
9 Exalt the Lorp our God, 

And worship at his holy hill; 

For the Lorp our God is holy, 


f Num. 14.20. Jer. 46.28, Zech. 3. 7. & See Exod. 82. 2, &c. Num. 20.12, 24 Dent. 9. 90. 


PS ALA, 


ON THE DEDICATION OF SOLOMON’S TEMPLE. 


An exhortation to praise God cheerfully, 1,2; for his greatness and his creative 
goodness, 3; and for his faithfulness, 4, 5.. 


7 A Psalm of Praise. 


1 Make a joyful noise unto the Lorp, all ‘ye lands. 
2 Serve the Lorp with gladness: 
Come before his presence with singing. 
3 Know ye that the Lorp he is God: 
It 7is he that hath made us, *and not we ourselves; 
We Pare his people, and the sheep of his pasture. 
4 Enter into his gates with thanksgiving, 
And into his courts with praise: 
Be thankful unto him, and bless his name. 
5 For the Lorp is good; 
His mercy is everlasting; 
And his truth endureth *to all generations. 
1 Heb. the earth. 2 Or, and his we are. 3 Heb. to generation 


a Psalm 119. 73. b Psalm 95. 7. and generation. 
Eph, 2. 10. Ezek. 84. 80, 81. Psa, 89, 1. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALM LXXXIT.. 


PSALM OF ASAPH. 


Jehoshaphat was one of the wise and good kings of Judah. 
Excepting the unfortunate affair of his alliance with Ahab, 
king of Israel, his reign was prosperous and honoured of God. 
Iiis father Asa had declined in piety in his later years, and 
matters went ill with him in the kingdom. He had neglected 
justice, and much more religion; and had finally left his king- 
dom in an exposed condition, with many enemies, and in a state 
of bitter hostility to the kingdom of Israel. 

Jehoshaphat had no sooner come to the throne, than -he 
engaged in the necessary work of putting his kingdom in a 
condition of defence. “He placed forces in all the fenced 
cities of Judah, and set garrisons in the land of Judah, and in 
the cities of Ephraim, which Asa his father had taken.” 
2 Chronicles xvii, 2. He then turned his attention to the relig- 
ious state of his people. He removed the “high places and 
groves” where idolatry had been practised ; and in the third 
. year of his reign undertook an important measure for the wider 
diffusion of religious knowledge. Five princes were chosen, 
under whom were to serve nine Levites and two priests. These 
were commissioned and charged to visit all the cities of the 
kingdom, carrying with them a copy of “ the law of the Lord,” 
to teach the people the doctrines and statutes of the Mosaic 
religion. This honourable embassy would naturally inspire 
the people with veneration, and secure a favourable attention 
to the important lessons communicated. 

The king next directed attention to the administration of 
justice, which had become fearfully remiss throughout the 
land. He reformed the judicial system throughout the realm, 
reviving old courts, creating new ones, and appointing such 
judges as appeared most worthy of this high trust. In Jeru- 
salem the king created an important court, composed of 
“Levites, priests, and the chief of the fathers of Israel,” who 
were to judge in all ecclesiastical questions, and to exercise an 
appellate jurisdiction over all the inferior courts, in all “causes 
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whatsoever that should come to them [by way of appeal] from 
their brethren.” These well-timed and judicious measures 
were of the hivhest advantage to the nation. Having com- 
pleted his judicial arrangements, the good king delivered an 
earnest charge to the judges to fulfil their high functions 
according to the statutes of Moses. ‘“ And Jehoshaphat said 
to the judges, ‘Take heed what ye do: for ye judge not for 
man, but for the Lord, who is with you in the judgment. 
Wherefore now let the fear of the Lord be upon you; take 
heed and do it: for their is no iniquity with the Lord our God, 
nor respect of persons, nor taking of gifts.’” To the supreme 
court established at Jerusalem, he charged that they should act 
“in the fear of the Lord, faithfully, and with a perfect heart. 
And what cause soever shall come to you of your brethren that 
dwell in their cities, between blood and blood, between law and 
commandment, statutes and judgments, ye shall even warn them 
that they trespass not against the Lord, and so wrath come 
upon you, and upon your brethren: this do, and ye shall not 
trespass.” Read 2 Chronicles xix, 4-11. 


PSALM LXXXIL 


ON THE APPOINTMENT OF JUDGES BY JEHOSHAPHAT. 


The judges are admonished and charged, 1-4; reproved for negligence, 5; reminded 
of their frailty and mortality notwithstanding their high honours, 6,7; God is 
invoked to judge the earth, 8. 


J A Psalm of Asaph. 


1 God *standeth in the congregation of the mighty ; 
He judgeth among ? the gods. 
2 How long will ye judge unjustly, 
And ‘accept the persons of the wicked? Selah! 
3* Defend the poor and fatherless: 
Do “justice to the afflicted and needy. 
4 Deliver *the poor and needy: 
- Rid them out of the hand of the wicked. 


a Eccl, 5. 8, e Proy. 18. 5. 4 Jer, 22. 8, 
b Exod. 21. 6, 1 Heb. judge. € Job. 29.12. Prov. 24. 11. 
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5 They ‘know not, neither will they understand ; 
They walk on in darkness: . 
All the foundations of the earth are * out of course. 
6 J have said, “Ye are gods; 
And all of you are children of the Most High.” 
7 But ‘ye shall die like men, 
And fall like one of the princes. 
8 Arise, *O God! judge the earth: 
For 'thou shalt inherit all nations. 


! Micah 3. 1. 2 Heb. moved. 1 Job 21. 82. Ezek. 81. 14. 
& Psa, 11. 3. and bh Exod. 22. 9, 28, & Micah 7. 2, 7. 
75. 8 John 10. 84 1 Psa, 2.8, Rey, 11. 15. 





INTRODUCTION TO PSALM LXXXIII. 
PSALM OF ASAPH. 


Jehoshaphat had concluded a treaty of peace with the king- 
dom of Israel, and thus terminated the civil wars which had 
been going on at intervals since the beginning of Rehoboam’s 
reign. Happy had it been for him had he gone no further in 
friendly overtures to that back-slidden and faithless people. 
By a mistaken policy, however, he sought to bind the two 
kingdoms together by a more intimate affiance, and proceeded 
to marry his son and successor to the daughter of Ahab and 
Jezebel. This measure had the effect not merely to consum- 
mate a strong political alliance, but to create an intimate union 
between the two royal families,—a union which betrayed the 
good Jehoshaphat into many disastrous compliances with the 
worthless Ahab and his successors, Ahaziah and Jehoram, and 
entailed upon his own kingdom the curse of fruitless wars 
and corrupting idolatries, which continued to develop their 
malignity long after his death. 

The first war into which Jehoshaphat was drawn by Ahab, 
was against the Syrians, with a view to recover the strong city 
of Ramoth-gilead. 1 Kings xxii. That city had been seized 
by the Syrians from the Israelites, and subsequently returned 
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to them by treaty, when the fortunes of war had delivered 
Ben-hadad a prisoner into the hands of Ahab. But no sooner 
had the faithless Ben-hadad regained his liberty, than he refused 
to fulfil the stipulations of the treaty. Three years had elapsed, 
and Ramoth-gilead and other cities were not evacuated by the 
Syrian garrisons. It was to dislodge the Syrian troops and 
recover Ramoth-gilead, that Ahab now marshals his forces, and 
persuades Jehoshaphat to join the expedition. By this impru- 
dent act Jehoshaphat not only “ helped the ungodly,” for which 
he was afterward reprimanded by the Prophet Jehu, (2 Chron- 
icles xix, 2,) but broke the league which his father Asa had 
made with the Syrians, (1 Kings xy, 18-20,) and foolishly 
committed himself to a quarrel not his own. At Ramoth- 
gilead he narrowly escaped death by the Syrian archers, and 
was compelled at length to withdraw from the field and return 
to Jerusalem in dishonour. 

As a necessary consequence, by this unfortunate step 
Jehoshaphat had drawn down upon himself and kingdom the 
vengeance of the Syrians and their allies, who were prepared 
to seize the first opportunity for reprisals. By the defeat of 
Ahab at Ramoth-gilead that prince had lost the fruit of his 
former victory over Ben-hadad, and had exposed his kingdom 
to new invasions and increased losses. The Syrian power was 
at this time in the ascendant, and the Moabites, who were trib- 
utary to Israel, availed themselves of this critical moment to 
shake off the Hebrew yoke, and join the fortunes of their more 
powerful Syrian neighbours. It is not proper to follow in 
detail the disasters and further errors of Jehoshaphat, in con- 
sequence of his affinity with the wicked house of Ahab. Thus 
much it was needful to say, in order to explain the political 
causes of those troubles, followed by miraculous deliverances, 
which occasioned the Psalms following this section. 

As Jehoshaphat had committed himself to a war with Syria, 
by joining Ahab in the expedition of Ramoth-gilead, so, also, 
after the revolt of the Moabites, who espoused the Syrian 
cause, he became liable to an invasion from the Arabian 
nations on the south. Accordingly, the year following the 
defeat of Ramoth-gilead, Jehoshaphat was one day suddenly 
surprised, and his kingdom thrown into the utmost alarm and 
confusion, at the sudden appearance of an innumerable host of. 
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Arabians about En-gedi, within four hours’ march of the capital, 
and in the very act of making a descent upon his dominions. 

The western shore of the Dead Sea is open and accessible to 
caravans as far north as En-gedi. North of this city the mount- 
ains abruptly terminate their bold, precipitous flanks in the 
waters of the sea, so as to obstruct all travel. This southern 
route by the lake shore is entirely screened from observation 
by the lofty range of desert mountains in the “ wilderness of 
Judah,” on the west. It is only after having reached the lati- 
tude of En-gedi, and having ascended from the sea to the upper 
terrace of these barren hills, that the arable heights and cities 
of Judah appear in sight. To this day the same route is taken 
by the Arabs, when they wish to maraud the regions of Beth- 
lehem and Jerusalem. 

This was the route now chosen by the allied nations of Moab, 
Ammon, and Edom, when they meditated an irruption into 
Jehoshaphat’s kingdom. Stealthily and unobserved they defiled 
their innumerable hosts along this covered pass; then, ascending 
the hills about En-gedi, they discovered themselves to the bor- 
der inhabitants, about ten or twelve miles distant, across the 
desert of Judah. The country was thrown into the greatest 
alarm, and messengers fled to Jehoshaphat from all parts, in 
breathless fright, saying: “There cometh a great multitude 
against thee from beyond the sea on this side Syria; and 
behold, they are in Hazazon-tamar, which is En-gedi.” 

Jehoshaphat: could call into the field an army, whose numer- 
ical foree amounted to one million one hundred and sixty 
thousand men, besides the garrisoned forces that kept the 
cities. But these were his militia. His regular army, or 
guards, were few, and he had now no time to rally and or- 
ganize his forces for battle. The enemy was in sight, and 
within a few hours march of the capital. They were in- 
numerable, and from the most warlike and formidable nations 
of Arabia; and their swarthy myriads were pouring along, over 
hills and through mountain gorges, like darkening swarms of 
locusts. It was a moment of the intensest anxiety and distress 
to Judah. Jehoshaphat had indeed erred in joining hands 
with Ahab, but he had meekly received the reproof of the 
prophet, and had endeavoured the more zealously to inculcate 
upon his people the laws of Jehovah. He himself feared and 
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trusted God, and in this his extremity he acted up to the 
genius of the theocracy, and threw himself upon the protection 
of Judah’s real Sovereign, the Lord of hosts. He proclaimed a 
fast and publicly sought help from heaven. The people were 
assembled about him with their families by thousands. “ All 
Judah stood before the Lord, with their little ones, their wives, 
and their children.” While the king prayed and confessed 
before the Lord, the spirit of inspiration came upon Jahaziel, 
a Levite, who came forward and announced to the king that 
God had undertaken his cause, and that on the morrow, with- 
out a battle, the vast host of the invaders should be over- 
thrown. “And Jehoshaphat bowed his head with his face to the 
ground: and all Judah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem fell 
before the Lord, worshipping the Lord. And the Levites, of 
the children of the Kohathites, and of the children of the Kor- 
hites, stood up to praise the Lord God of Israel with a loud 
voice on high.” Read 2 Chronicles xx, 1-20. 


PSALM LXXXIII 


WHEN JEHOSHAPHAT HAD RECEIVED THE PROMISE OF VIC- 
TORY OVER THE CONFEDERATED ARABIAN AND SYRIAN 
NATIONS. 


A complaint to God of the enemy's conspiracies, 5-8; a prayer for their over- 
throw, 9-18, 


7 A Song or Psalm of Asaph. 


1 Keep not tnou silence, O God! 
Hold not thy peace, and be not still, O God! 
2 For, lo! *thine enemies make a tumult: 
And they that hate thee have lifted up the head. 
3 They have taken crafty counsel against thy people, 
And consulted against thy hidden ones. 
4 They have said, “Come, and "let us cut them off from 
being a nation ; 
That the name of Israel may be no more in remem- 
brance.” 
a Psa, 2.1. Acts 4, 25, b See Est. 8. 6,9, Jer. 11. 19, and 81. 36. 
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5 For they have consulted together with one ’ consent: 
They are confederate against thee: 
§ The °tabernacles of Edom, and the Ishmaelites ; 
Of Moab, and the Hagarenes; 
7 Gebal, and Ammon, and Amalek; 
The Philistines with the inhabitants of Tyre; 
8 Assur also is jomed with them: 
They have *holpen the children of Lot. Selah! 
9 Do unto them as unto the ¢ Midianites ; 
As to °Sisera, as to Jabin, at the brook of Kison. 
10 Which perished at En-dor: 
They became as dung for the earth. 
11 Make their nobles like fOreb, and like Zeeb: 
Yea, all their princes as @Zebah, and as Zalmunna: 
12, Who said,— 
“Let us take to ourselves the houses of God in pos- 
session.” 
13 QO my God, make them like a wheel; 
As the stubble before the wind. 
14 As the fire burneth a wood, 
And as the flame setteth the mountains on fire ; 
15 So persecute them with thy tempest, 
And make them afraid with thy storm. 
16 Hill their faces with shame; 
That they may seek thy name, O Lorn! 
17 Let them be confounded and troubled forever ; 
Yea, let them be put to shame, and perish: 
18 That men may know that thou, whose "name alone is 


JEHOVAH, 
Art the Most High over all the earth. 
1 Heb. heart. d Numbers 81. 7. ‘ f Judg. 7. 25. 
© See 2 Chron. 20. 1, 10, 11. Judg, 7. 22. & Judg. 8. 12, 21. 
2 Heb. been an arm to the e Judg. 4. 15, 24, h Exod. 6. 3. 


children of Lot. and 5, 21. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS XLVII, XLVIII, AND OXV. 
PSALMS OF KORAH. 


The invading host, instead of making a rapid descent upon 
Judah, while the people were still disarmed through fear, and 
thrown into confusion, for some cause unknown halted in their 
journey. The next morning Jehoshaphat led forth his people, 
with such troops as he could collect, southward toward Tekoa, 
and to the head of the wady, or valley, by the ascent or “ cliff 
of Ziz.” In the van of the procession were placed the Levites, 
who were accustomed to perform the sacred chants in the tem- 
ple, “that they should praise the beauty of holiness, and to 
say, ‘Praise the Lord ; for his mercy endureth forever.’” As 
they advanced a supernatural terror spread through the ranks 
of the enemy. For some. cause, not explained in the sacred 
narrative, this mixed multitude of various nations fell out 
among themselves. Their march had been arrested for several 
hours, contrary to all expectation, and this impolitic delay had 
placed the chances of war against them. <A fierce dispute 
arose, (an occurrence by no means rare among freebooters, as 
these Arabians were,) and this led to still fiereer blows. At 
first the strife lay between Ammon and Moab on the one 
side, and Edom on the other; but it soon spread through all 
ranks, and every man’s sword was turned against his fellow, 
without distinction of tribe, till the whole army was wasted 
and destroyed. 

The Hebrew army and people, who had been the astonished 
spectators of this mutual slaughter, had now nothing to do but 
to advance and take the spoils. Three days were occupied in 
gathering the armour and the rich ornaments from the bodies 
of the slain. On the fourth day they assembled in the adjacent 
valley of Berachah, and offered up general thanksgiving and 
praise to God; after which, “they returned, every man of 
Judah and Jerusalem, and Jehoshaphat in the fore-front of 
them, to go again to Jerusalem with joy; for the Lord had 
made them to rejoice over their enemies. And they came to 
Jerusalem with psalteries and harps and trumpets unto the 
house of the Lord.” Read 2 Chronicles xx, 1-30. 
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PSALM XLVIL 


ON JEHOSHAPHAT’S VICTORY OVER THE ARABIAN NATIONS. 


The people are exhorted to praise God for his majesty, his paternal care of his people, 
and his universal dominion. 


J To the chief Musician. A Psalm for the Sons of Korah. 


1 O clap your hands, all ye people! — . 
Shout unto God with the voice of triumph. 
2 For the Lorp most high is * terrible ; 
He is a great King over all the earth. 
3 He shall subdue the people under us, 
And the nations under our feet. 
4 He shall choose our ‘inheritance for us, 
The excellency of Jacob whom he loved. Selah! 
5 God is gone up with a shout, 
The Lorp with the sound of a trumpet. 
6 Sing praises to God, sing praises: 
Sing praises unto our King, sing praises. 
7 For ‘God is the King of all the earth: 
Sing °ye praises with understanding. 
8 God reigneth over the heathen: 
God sitteth upon the throne of his holiness. _ 
9* The princes of the people are gathered together, 
Even ‘ the people of the God of Abraham ; 
For the shields of the earth belong unto God: 
He is greatly exalted. 


a Deut. 7. 21, e1 Cor. 14, 15, 16. 2 Or, the voluntary of the 
b Mal. 1. 14. 1 Or, every one that hath people are gathered unto 
¢1 Pet. 1. 4. understanding. the people of the God of 
4 Zech. 14. 9, f Rom. 4. 11, 12. Abraham. 
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PSALM XLVIIL 


ON JEHOSHAPHAT’S VICTORY OVER THE ARABIAN NATIONS. 


The glory and safety of Zion, 1-3; she is a terror to her enemies, 4-7; God is glori- 
jied in her defence, 8-10; an exhortation to survey her beauty and strength, 12-14. 


4 A Song and Psalm for the Sons of Korah. 


1 Great is the Lorp, and greatly to be praised 
In the city of our God, in the mountain of his holiness. 
2 Beautiful for situation, 
The joy of the whole earth, is Mount Zion, 
On the sides of the north, *the city of the great King. 
3 God is known im her palaces for a refuge. 
4 For, lo! >the kings were assembled, 
They passed by together. 
5 They saw it—and so they marvelled; 
They were troubled—and hasted away. 
6 Fear ° took hold upon them there, 
And pain, as of a woman in travail. 
7 Thou ¢ breakest the ships of Tarshish 
With an east wind. 
8 As we have heard, so have we seen 
In the city of the Lorp of hosts, in the city of our 
God; 
God will ‘establish it forever. Selah! 
9 We have thought of thy loving-kindness, O God, 
In the midst of thy temple. 
10 According to ¢ thy name, O God, 
So is thy praise unto the ends of the earth; 
Thy right hand is full of nghteousness. 


@ Mat. 5. 35. : ¢ Exod. 15. 15. fIsa. 2.2. Micah 4. 1. 
b2 Sam. 10, 6, 14, 4 Ezek. 27, 26. & Deut. 28. 58. Joshua 7. 9. 
16, 18, 19. e Jer, 18, 17. Psa, 113, 8. Mal. 1, 11, 14. 
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1 Let Mount Zion rejoice, | 
Let the daughters of Judah be glad, 
Because of thy judgments. 
12 Walk about Zion, and go round about her; 
Tell the towers thereof. 
13 * Mark ye well her bulwarks, * consider her palaces ; 
That ye may tell it to the generation following. 
14 For this God is our God for ever and ever ; 
He will ® be our guide even unto death. 


1 Heb. sed your heart to her bulwarks, 2 Or, raise wp. h Isa. 68. 11. 


PSALM CXYV. 
ON JEHOSHAPHAT’S VICTORY OVER THE ARABIAN NATIONS. 


God is to be praised for his mercy and his sovereignty, 1-3, idols are vanity, 4-7; 
their worship is debasing, 8; all are exhorted to trust the Lord and to bless him, 
for his protecting power and his munificence, 9-18. 


1 Not *unto us, O Lorp! not unto us, 
But unto thy name give glory, 
For thy mercy, and for thy truth’s sake. 

2 Wherefore should the heathen say, 
“Where ?is now their God ?” 

3 But ‘our God is in the heavens; 
He hath done whatsoever he pleased. 

4 Their ‘idols are silver and gold, 
The work of men’s hands. 

5 They have mouths—but they speak not: 
Eyes have they—but they see not: 

6 They have ears—but they hear not: 
Noses have they—but they smell not: 

7 They have hands—but they handle:not: 


a See Isa, 48. 11. b Joel 2. 17. d Deut. 4.28 
Ezek. 86. 82. ¢1 Chron. 16, 26. Dan. 4, 35. Jer. 10. 8, &0. 
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Feet have they—but they walk not: 
Neither speak they through their throat. 
8 They °that make them are like unto them; 
So is every one that trasteth in them. 
9 O-fIsrael, trust thou in the Lorn: 
He is their help and their shield. 
10 O house of Aaron, trust in the Lorp: 
He is their help and their shield. 
11 Ye that fear the Lorp, trust in the Lorn: 
He £is their help and their shield. 
12 The Lorp hath been mindful of us: he will bless us; 
He will bless the house of Israel; 
He will bless the house of Aaron. 
13 He will bless them that fear the Lorn, 
Both small * and great. 
14'The Lorp shall increase you more and more, 
You and your children. 
15 Ye are "blessed of the Lorp 
Which ‘made heaven and earth. 
16 The heaven, even the heavens, are the Lorn’s; 
But the earth hath he given to the children of men. 
17 The * dead praise not the Lorp, 
Neither any that go down into silence. 
18 But ! we will bless the Lorp 
From this time forth and for evermore. 
Praise the Lorp. 
eTsa. 44. 9-11, Jonah 2 8. & Bee Gen. 15, 1. i See Gen. 1.1. 


Hab. 2. 18, 19. 1 Heb. with. k Isa, 88. 18. 
{See Psa, 118, 2-4; 185. 19, 20. b See Gen. 24. 81. 1Dan. 2. 20, 
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INTRODUCTION 10 PSALM LXXX. 


PSALM OF ASAPH. 


Ahaz, the father of Hezekiah, was a worthless prince, obse- 
quiously devoted to the vilest superstition of the heathen 
nations. He restored the old Canaanitish idolatry, so expressly 
forbidden in the law of Moses, (Leviticus xx, 1-5; Deuteron- 
omy xii, 29-32,) and offered human sacrifices to Moloch, and 
filled the land with the altars of Baal. He was the most cor- 
rupt monarch that had hitherto reigned in Judah. 

In the former part of his reign, Pekah, king of Israel, and 
Rtezin, king of Syria of Damascus, leagued together to subju- 
gate the kingdom of Judah and extirpate the house of David, 
with a view to place upon the throne of Judah a foreigner, the 
son of Tabeal, as we learn from Isaiah vii, 4-6. Of this Tabeal 
we know nothing more; but we are left to infer that it was 
probably their intention to erect a power, by this triple alliance, 
sufficiently formidable to check the Assyrian arms, which had 
for about thirty years previous been making alarming advances 
west of the Euphrates, and of late had threatened Syria and 
Israel. If the plan was bold in its conception, it lacked not 
vigour in its execution. On the south, the Edomites were 
excited to revolt, and Ahaz was thereby stripped of all his 
dominions in Arabia; while on the west, the Philistines invaded 
the low countries and captured several cities. In a great 
battle with Rezin, Ahaz was defeated, and a multitude of cap- 
tives were carried to Damascus; while in another, with Pekah, 
one hundred and twenty thousand men of Judah were left. 
dead upon the field, and two hundred thousand women and 
children were taken captives, who, however, were subse- 
quently set free by the interposition of the prophet of God. 
Thus, baffled in every movement, Ahaz was quickly reduced to 
the most perilous straits, and his kingdom seemed about to be 
engulphed in a vortex of calamities. 

In this extremity the Prophet Isaiah was commissioned to 
offer relief to the king, on condition that he would renounce 
his idols and place his confidence in Jehovah alone; at the 
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same time admonishing him, saying, “If ye will not believe, 
surely ye shall not be established.” The prophet proceeded 
further, and offered a sign to the king, if he would accept it, as 
an encouragement to his faith. (Isaiah vii, 3-12.) This relief, 
together, with the proffered sign, the besotted king declined, 
having resolved to call in the aid of the Assyrians. It was 
this decision of Ahaz to ally himself with the Assyrians, by 
making his voluntary submission to them, which was the occa- 
sion of a new epoch of disasters to the kingdom of Judah. 
Tiglath-pileser (or the Ziger-lord of Assyria) was then king, 
and gladly accepted the rich presents of Ahaz, which furnished 
him an opportunity of renewing the Syrian war and extending 
the conquests which his father Pul had commenced about 
thirty years before. He now marched an army into Syria, 
overthrew the kingdom of Damascus, and advancing into the 
territories of Israel, ravaged all eastern and northern Palestine, 
laying the two kingdoms under heavy tribute. In all this, 
however, Ahaz experienced no relief. In the significant lan- 
guage of Seripture the king of Assyria “came unto him, and 
distressed him, but strengthened him not.” The cities which 
had been captured by Pekah and Rezin, and re-captured from 
them by Tiglath-pileser, were not restored to Ahaz, and that 
prince now found that in ridding himself of the kings of Israel 
and Damascus, by submitting to the king of Assyria, he had 
only exchanged tyrants. Ahaz was treated by the haughty 
Assyrian as a subject, not as an ally, and he afterward died 
in dishonour, leaving his kingdom in a mutilated and enfeebled 
condition, and subject to the Assyrian yoke. 

Hezekiah succeeded Ahaz, his father, B. C. 727, and was one 
of the most pious of the kings of Judah. Meantime Hoshea 
slays Pekah, king of Israel, and, after an interregnum of anar- 
chy of ten years, succeeds him on the throne, three years before 
the death of Ahaz. One year later, Tiglath-pileser also dies, 
and is succeeded by Shalmaneser. As Hoshea is a usurper, 
and indicates a symptom of revolt, Shalmaneser marches into 
Palestine and reduces him to tribute. 

Such was the condition of the Hebrew kingdoms when Hez- 
ekiah took the reigns of government. The tribes east of Jor- 
dan, together with the northern tribes west, had been devas- 
tated by the army of Tiglath-pileser, who had carried the 
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burden of the Hebrew population into captivity, and scattered 
them through the provinces of Assyria, Armenia and Media. 
Hoshea, the last king of Israel, now sat upon the throne, and, 
as the event proved, the kingdom was within six years of its 
final overthrow by the Assyrians. The kingdom of Judah 
itself, though in a better state than that of Israel, was in a 
dismembered and dishonoured condition, corrupted by the 
basest forms of heathen superstition, and a degraded vassal to 
a heathen conqueror. It was under these circumstances that 
Hezekiah began his reign by the most vigorous efforts to reform 
the national religion. . In the first month of his reign he 
opened the temple, which had been long shut up and neg- 
lected; assembled the Levites, and addressed them upon the 
general condition of the temple and its worship, adverting to 
the judgments of God which had been visited upon the land 
for their idolatry; and commanded them to sanctify themselves 
for their appropriate office and work, and also to cleanse and 
set in order the sanctuary. The orders of the king were ful- 
filled in eight days, and the re-opening of the temple service 
was solemnized by sacrifices and incense, and songs of thanks- 
giving and confessions. As the time for the celebration of the 
passover was. by law fixed upon the fourteenth day of Nisan, 
(March,) and as the temple was not cleansed and ready for 
use, neither the priests themselves sanctified till the sixteenth 
of that month, (2 Chronicles xxix, 17, and xxx, 1-8; compare 
Exodus xii, 6-18,) Hezekiah proposed, and upon counsel 
resolved, to celebrate the passover on the second month 
instead of the first, judging that the exigence of circumstances 
would excuse this informality. 

Into this measure the king, his princes, and the Levites 
entered with pious zeal. Hezekiah, indeed, proposed to reclaim 
not Judah alone, but also the iinedor of Israel. He looked 
upon the shattered state of the Hebrew family, and justly 
attributed all their woes to their departures from Jehovah; and 
now resolves to make one universal effort to recall the mind 
and conscience of the nation to the religion of their pious 
ancestors. In this commendable and morally sublime under- 
taking he was powerfully seconded by the best men of the 
nation. The prophets Isaiah, Hosea, and Micah were then 
living, and threw all the weight of their sacred office and influ- 


et 
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ence in favour of the reformation. Especial concern was elic- 
ited for the unhappy kingdom of Israel. The prophets fore- 
saw that its end was near, and directed many especial warnings, 
and promises, and encouraging exhortations to the people. 

The prophetic annunciations of Hosea and Micah belonging 
to this period, often blend into one and the same discourse 
distinct addresses to Judah and Israel; showing that they often 
lost sight of the political distinctions of the two kingdoms in 
their strong Hebrew and ancestorial affinities. It was to restore 
the Hebrew family, as such, to the pure law of Moses, that 


‘they lifted their voice, and foreshadowed the Divine judgments. 


“For the transgression of Jacob is all this, 

And for the sins of the house of Israel. 

What is the transgression of Jacob? is it not Samaria? 

And what are the high places of Judah? are they not Jerusalem ? 

Therefore I will make Samaria as a heap of the field, 

And as plantings of a vineyard: 

And I will pour down the stones thereof into the valley, 

And I will discover the foundations thereof.”—Micah i, 5, 6. 

* * * * * * * * * 
“Thou shalt sow—but thou shalt not reap; 

Thou shalt tread the olives—but thou shalt not anoint thee with oil ; 

And sweet wine—but shalt not drink wine. 

For the statutes of Omri are kept, 

And all the works of the house of Ahab, 

And ye walk in their counsels; 

That I should make thee a desolation, 

And the inhabitants thereof a hissing: 

Therefore ye shall bear the reproach of my peopte.”—Aicah vi, 15, 16. 


‘When I would have healed Israel, 
Then the iniquity of Ephraim was discovered, 
And the wickedness of Samaria: 
For they commit falsehood ; 
And the thief cometh in, 
And the troop of robbers spoileth without. 
And they consider not in their hearts that I remember all their wick- 
edness : 
Now their own doings have beset them about; 
They are before my face. 
* * * * * ee * * 
Ephraim, he hath mixed himself among the people; 
Ephraim is a cake not turned. 
Strangers have devoured his strength—and he knoweth it not: 
Yea, gray hairs are here and there upon him—yet he knoweth not. 
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And the pride of Israel testifieth to his face: 

And they do not return to the Lord their God, 

Nor seek him for all this. 

Ephraim also is like a silly dove without heart: 

They call to Egypt, they go to Assyria. 

When they shall go, I will spread my net upon them; 

I will bring them down as the fowls of the heaven; 

I will chastise them, as their congregation hath heard. 
“Woe unto them! for they have fled from me: 

Destruction unto them! because they have transgressed against me: 

Though I have redeemed them—yet they have spoken lies against me. 

And they have not cried unto me with their heart, 

When they howled upon their beds: 

They assemble themselves for corn and wine, 

And they rebel against me. 

* * * * * * By Ae * 
“Sow to yourselves in righteousness—reap in mercy; 

Break up your fallow ground : 

For it is time to seek the Lord, 

Till he come and rain righteousness upon you.” 

* * * * * * * * * 
““ When Israel was a child, then I loved him, 

And called my son out of Egypt. 

As they called them, so they went from them: 

They sacrificed unto Baalim, and burned incense to graven images. 

I taught Ephraim also to go, taking them by their arms; 

But they knew not that I healed them. 

I drew them with cords of a man, with bands of love: 

And I was to them as they that take off the yoke on their jaws, 

And I laid meat unto them. 
“He shall not return into the land of Egypt, 

But the Assyrian shall be his king, 

Because they refused to return. 

* * * * * * * * * 
“How shall I give thee up, Ephraim? 

How shall I deliver thee, Israel? 

How shall I make thee as Admah? 

How shall I set thee as Zeboim ? . 

My heart is turned within me, 

My repentings are kindled together. 

* * * * * * * * * 
‘¢O Israel! return unto the Lord thy God; 

For thou hast fallen by thine iniquity. 

Take with you words, and turn to the Lord: 

Say unto him, Take away all iniquity, and receive us graciously: 

So will we render the calves of our lips. 

Asshur shall not save us: 
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We will not ride upon horses: 
Neither will we say any more to the work of our hands, 
Ye are our gods: 
For in thee the fatherless findeth mercy. 

““T will heal their backsliding, I will love them freely: 
For mine anger is turned away from him. 
I will be as the dew unto Israel : 
He shall grow as the lily, 
And cast forth his roots as Lebanon. 
His branches shall spread, 
And his beauty shall be as the olive-tree, 
And his smell as Lebanon.” 

Hosea vii, 1, 2, 8-14; x, 12; xi, 1-5, 8; xiv, 1-6. 


Such is a specimen of the affecting and earnest appeals of 
Hosea and Micah to the kingdom of Israel at this crisis of their 
history. _ Similar admonitions and exhortations. also were 
addressed to Judah, in all which the lofty strains of Isaiah at 
this time coincide. Meanwhile, the messengers of King Heze- 
kiah pass through the land to awaken the people to a just 
appreciation of their danger and their present duty. “ And 
Hezekiah sent to all Israel and Judah, and wrote letters also 
to Ephraim and Manasseh, that they should come to the house 
of the Lord at Jerusalem, to keep the passover unto the Lord 
God of Israel. . . . So the posts went with the letters from the 
king and his princes throughout all Israel and Judah, and 
according to the commandment of the king, saying, ‘ Ye children 
of Israel, turn again unto the Lord God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Israel, and he will return unto the remnant of ‘you, that 
are escaped out of the hand of the kings of Assyria. And 
be not ye like your fathers, and like your brethren, which 
trespassed against the Lord God of their fathers, who there- 
fore gave them up to desolation, as ye see. Now be ye not 
stiff-necked, as your fathers were, but yield yourselves unto the 
Lord, and enter into his sanctuary, which he hath sanctified 
forever; and serve the Lord your God, that the fierceness of 
his wrath may turn away from you. For if ye turn again unto 
the Lord, your brethren and your children shall find compas- 
sion before them that lead them captive, so that they shall 
come again into this land: for the Lord your God is gracious 
and merciful, and will not turn away his face from yon, if ye 
return unto him.’ 
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“So the posts passed from city to city through the country 
of Ephraim and Manasseh even unto Zebulun: but they 
laughed them to scorn, and mocked them. Nevertheless, 
divers of Asher and Manasseh and of Zebulun humbled them- 
selves, and came to Jerusalem. Also in Judah the hand of 
God was to give them one heart to do the commandment of 
the king and of the princes, by the word of the Lord.” Read 
2 Kings xvi, xvii and xviii, 1-8 ; 2 Chronicles xxviii, xxix and 
xxx, 1-12; Micah iii to vii; Isaiah xvii; Hosea vii to xiv. 

Psalm Ixxx appears to have been written on occasion of 
Hezekiah’s efforts to reform the state of religion in the two 
kingdoms. The first verse recognises Jehovah as abiding 
“between the cherubim,” and this supposes the temple to be 
yet standing when the Psalm was penned. “ Ephraim and 
Manasseh” are spoken of as representative tribes of Israel, and 
“ Benjamin” as the representative tribe of the kingdom of 
Judah, (verse 2,) which implies that these kingdoms are still in 
existence. ‘The general allusions in the Psalm to the wasted 
and desolated state of the Hebrew family, represented under 
the figure of a “vine,” and of their declension in religion, 
exactly fits the times of Hezekiah; while the earnest and sub- 
lime appeal to God for help, coincides with the spirit and 
efforts of the reformation going on under the auspices of the 
good king. The eye of the Psalmist is on the distracted and 
devastated state of the country, upon which the “ wild boar 
out of the wood” had committed his lawless depredations. 
(Verse 13.) This “ wild boar,” the fiercest and most destructive 
of wild animals, was the haughty Assyrian monarch. In the 
ancient Greek version the title of this Psalm reads, “A 
Psalm concerning the Assyrian,” evidently referring to Shal- 
maneser. Calvin, Hengstenberg and Alexander consider the 
Psalm as chiefly directed to the kingdom of Israel as distinct 
from Judah. This sufficiently coincides with the occasion and 
place we have assigned it in thisarrangement. Patrick places 
the Psalm in the reign of Hezekiah, after the invasion of Senna- 
cherib, and considers it as a complaint of the ruinous state of 
things after all his efforts to reform the people. As they would 
substantially agree, we have felt at liberty to use them as author- 
ity for the present designation of the occasion of the Psalm. 
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PSALM LXXx. 


ON THE DEPLORABLE STATE OF ISRAEL AT THE TIME OF 
THE REFORMATION OF RELIGION BY HEZEKIAH. 


The Psalinist in his prayer complaineth of the miseries of God’s people, 1-6; he 
prayeth for the return of the Divine favour, 7; he rehearseth God's former mercies 
and judgments toward his people, 8-13; he prayeth for the restoration of his 
people, 14-19. 


7 To the chief Musician upon Shoshannim-Eduth, [#. e., upon the lily-shaped 
instrument, a lyric song.] A Psalm of Asaph. 


1 Give ear, O Shepherd of Israel! 
Thou that leadest Joseph like a flock; 
Thou * that dwellest between the cherubim, shine forth. 
2 Before Ephraim and Benjamin and Manasseh stir up 
thy strength, 
And * come and save us. 
* Turn us again, O God, and cause thy face to shine; 
And we shall be saved. 
4 O Lorp God of hosts! 
How long * wilt thou be angry against the prayer of 
thy people? 
5 Thou feedest them with the bread of tears; 
And givest them tears to drink in great measure. 
6 Thou makest us a strife unto our neighbours; 
And our enemies laugh among themselves. 
7 Turn us again, O God of hosts! 
And cause thy face to shine; and we shall be saved. 
3 Thou hast brought °a vine out of Egypt: 
Thou hast cast out the heathen, and planted it. 
9 Thou °preparedst room before it, 
a Exod. 25. 20, 22. 2 Heb. wilt thou smoke. bIsa. 5.1,7. Jer. 2.91. Ezek. 


1 Heb. come for salvation Psa, 74. 1. 15. 6. and 17. 6. and 19. 10. 
tous. ° Exod. 28, 28. Jos. 24. 12. 
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And didst cause it to take deep root, 
And it filled the land. 
10 The hills were covered with the shadow nei it, 
And the boughs thereof were like ‘the zoodly cedars. 
1 She sent out her boughs unto the sea, 
And her branches unto the river. 
2 Why hast thou then broken down her hedges, 
So that all they which pass by the way do pluck her? 
13 The boar out of the wood doth waste it, 
And the wild beast of the field doth devour it. 
14 Return, we beseech thee, O God of hosts; 
Look ‘down from heaven, and behold, and visit this 
vine, 
15 And the vineyard which thy right hand hath planted, 
And the branch that thou madest strong for thyself. 
. 16 Tt is burned with fire, it is cut down: 
They perish at the rebiike of thy countenance. 
17 Let thy hand be upon the man of thy right hand, 
Upon the son of man. whom thou madest strong for 
thyself. 
18 So will not we go back from thee: 
Quicken us, and we will call upon thy name. 
19 Turn us again, O Lorp God of hosts! 
Cause thy face to shine; and we shall be saved. 


8 Heb. the cedars of God. d Isa, 68, 15, 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALM XLIIV. 


PSALM OF KORAH. 


In the preceding Introduction we saw Hoshea, the wicked 
king of Israel, and Hezekiah, the good king of Judah, both sub- 
jected to tribute to the kings of Assyria. We saw, also, Shal- 
maneser, king of Assyria, watching with a jealous eye the 
movements of both these Hebrew monarchs. Hezekiah, 
basing all his hopes of prosperity upon the blessing of God, 
earnestly endeavoured to reform the state of religion, and bring 
both kingdoms to an acknowledgment of the institutes of 
Moses. For this purpose he sent messengers through both 
kingdoms, and to the kingdom of Israel he sent especially writ- 
ten letters. Hoshea, indeed, permitted his messengers to pass 
peacefully through his dominions, but. gave no heed to his 
admonitions.. His own plans were very differently laid. Asa 
whole, the efforts of Hezekiah in the kingdom of Israel were 
a failure. Three years later Hoshea joins affinity with the 
king of Egypt, and throws off the Assyrian yoke. This drew 
again the Assyrian army into the country, who now completed 
the overthrow of the kingdom of Israel and reduced it to an 
Assyrian province, in the sixth year of Hezekiah’s reign. 
Five years the Assyrian army remained in the Pheenician ter- 
ritory, warring with the Tyrians. But notwithstanding the 
impending terror of the Assyrian arms, upon the death of Shal- 
maneser Hezekiah “rebelled against the king of Assyria and 
served him not.” This act brought upon Hezekiah the most 
serious troubles of his reign. At the same time it furnished 
an occasion for an. illustrious display of the piety of the king 
and of the providence of God toward the nation. 

Sennacherib, who succeeded Shalmaneser, was an imperious 
and haughty monarch, and immediately marched a powerful 
army into Palestine, laying waste the country and subjugating 
the cities of Judah. The Prophet Isaiah had foretold the inva- 
sion of Sennacherib, after the revolt of Hezekiah, in language 
which was calculated to alarm the king, and engage him to 
put his kingdom in a state of defence. It was a moment of 
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intense apprehension, and the invasion of Sennacherib would 
fill the land with sudden alarm and general distress. 
This event Isaiah had thus vividly described : 


“He is come to Aiath, he is passed to Migron; 
At Michmash he hath laid up his carriages: 
They are gone over the passage: . 
They have taken up their lodging at Geba; 
Ramah is afraid; 
Gibeah of Saul is fled. 
Lift up thy voice, O daughter of Gallim! 
Cause it to be heard unto Laish, 
O poor Anathoth! 
Madmenah is removed; 
The inhabitants of Gebim gather themselves to flee. 
As yet shall he remain at Nob that day: 
He shall shake his hand against the mount of the daughter of Zion, 
The hill of Jerusalem.”—Jsaiah x, 28-32. 


At length the dreaded hour arrived; the Assyrian armies 
re-enter the Hebrew kingdom, and pour along the country 
like an inundation, multiplying their conquests with such 
rapidity that Hezekiah, with all his preparations and with ali 
his fortitude, becomes alarmed for his kingdom, relents his rash- 
ness, and abandons his purpose of resistance. Anxious: to 
obtain a peace at any price, he now humbly submits to the 
exorbitant demands of the conqueror, to pay “three hundred 
talents of silver, and thirty talents of gold,” or about one mil- 
lion two hundred and ninety-one thousand five hundred and 
fifty-four dollars. 

But this purchased peace was of short duration. Sennacherib . 
was bent upon an expedition against Egypt; and probably not 
thinking it safe to leave the kingdom of Judah in his rear with 
so many motives to revolt, he renews the war and lays siege 
to Lachish, a strong city in the southwest of Judah. From 
thence he sent a powerful detachment of his army to Jerusa- 
lem, to summon a surrender. Hezekiah saw at once that the 
policy of Sennacherib was to reduce Judah to the condition of 
an Assyrian province, as Shalmaneser had done to the kingdom 
of Israel, and with a resolute courage and a firm reliance upon 
the arm of Jehovah, he now prepared for the fearful extrem- 
ity. The messengers of Sennacherib arrived before the wall 
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of Jerusalem, and, in the most insulting and blasphemous fan- 
guage, harangued the officers of Hezekiah, in the hearing of 
the people. Neither officers nor men, however, made the least 
reply, but the haughty summons was reported to the king by 
Eliakim and Hilkiah. “ And it came to pass, when king Heze- 
kiah heard it, that he rent his clothes, and covered himself 
with sackcloth, and went into the house of the Lord. And he 
sent Eliakim, which was over the household, and Shebna the 
scribe, and the elders of the priests, covered with sackcloth, to 
Isaiah the prophet, the son of Amoz. ‘And they said unto 
him, ‘Thus saith Hezekiah, This day is a day of trouble, and of 
rebuke, and of blasphemy: for the children are come to the 
birth, and there is not strength to bring forth. It may be the 
Lord thy God will hear all the words of Rabshakeh, whom the 
king of Assyria, his master, hath sent to reproach the living 
God; and will reprove the words which the Lord thy God 
hath heard: wherefore lift up thy prayer for the remnant that 
are left.’ So the servants of King Hezekiah came to Isaiah. 
And Isaiah said unto them, ‘Thus shall ye say to your master, 
Thus saith the Lord, Be not afraid of the words which thou 
hast. heard, with which the servants of the king of Assyria 
have blasphemed me. Behold, I will send a blast upon him, 
and he shall hear a rumour, and shall return to his own land; 
and I will cause him to fall by the sword in his own land.’” 
Read 2 Kings xvi, xvii, xviii and xix, 1-7 ; 2 Chronicles xxviii, 
XXiX, XXX, xxxi and xxxii, 1-20. 
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PSALM XLIV. 


WHEN HEZEKIAH HAD RECEIVED THE BLASPHEMOUS 
MESSAGE OF RABSHAKEH. 


The memory of former providences encourages to continued hope, 1-8; present 
maseries of the nation rehearsed, 9-12; particularly the insulting and reproachful 
words of the enemy, 13-15; yet the Psalmist professeth the piety and integrity of 
the nation, 16-22; he earnestly prays for help, 23-26. 


I To the chief Musician for the sons of Korah, Maschil, [or, a Psalm giving 
instruction, a didactic poem.] 


1 We have heard with our ears, O God! 
Our *fithers have told us, 
What work thou didst in their days, 
In the times of old. 
2 How thou didst drive out the heathen with thy hand, 
And plantedst them ; 
How thou didst afflict the people, and cast them out. 
3 For ‘they got not the land in possession by their own 
sword, 
Neither did their own arm save them: 
But thy right hand, and thine arm, and the light of 
thy countenance, 
Because ‘thou hadst a favour unto them. 
4 Thou art my king, O God! 
Command deliverances for Jacob. 
5 Through thee ° will we push down our enemies: - 
Through thy name will we tread them under that rise 
up against us. 
6 For ‘I will not trust in my bow, 
Neither shall my sword save me. 


a Exod. 12. 26, 27. ¢ Deut. 8.17. Jos. 24. 12. e Dan. 8. 4 
b Exod, 15, 17. 4 Deut, 4, 87. and 7. 7, 8, f Psa, 88,16. Hos, 1, 7. 
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7 But thou hast saved us from our enemies, 
And hast put them to shame that hated us. 
8 In ¢God we boast all the day long, 
And praise thy name for ever. Selah! 
9 But "thou hast cast off, and put us to shame; 
And goest not forth with our armies. 
10 Thou makest us ‘to turn back from the enemy ; 
And they which hate us spoil for themselves. 
1 Thou ‘hast given us ‘like sheep appointed for meat ; 
And hast 'scattered us among the heathen. 
2 Thou ™sellest thy people *for naught, 
And dost not increase thy wealth by their price. 
13'Thou "makest us a reproach to our neighbours, 
A scorn and a derision to them that are round about us. 
14 Thou °makest us a byword among the heathen, 
A shaking of the head among the people. 
_ 18 My confusion is continually before me, 
And the shame of my face hath covered, me, 
16 For the voice of him that reproacheth and blasphemeth ; 
By reason of the enemy and avenger. 
7 All ithis is come upon us; 
Yet have we not forgotten thee, 
Neither have we dealt falsely in thy covenant. 
18 Our heart is not turned back, 
Neither have our ‘steps declined from thy way; 
19 Though thou hast sore broken us in the place of 
dragons, 
And covered us with the shadow of death. 
20 If we have forgotten the name of our God, 
Or stretched out our hands to a strange god; 
21 Shall ‘not God search this out ? 
For he knoweth the secrets of the heart. 


& Psa, 34.2. Jer. 9, 24 1 Heb. as sheep of meat, 6 Jer. 24. 9, 


Rom. 2. 17, 1 Deut. 4. 27. P Job 16. 4. 
h Psa, 60. 1, 10, m Jsa. 52. 8, 4 Jer. 15. 18, 4 Dan. 9. 18. 
i Ley. 26. 17. 2 Heb. without riches. 3 Or, goings. 


EX Rom. 8. 86. n Deut. 28, 87. r Jer. 17. 10. 
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2? Yea, ‘for thy sake are we killed all the day long; 
We are counted as sheep for the slaughter. 
23 Awake—why sleepest thou, O Lorn? 
Arise—cast us not off forever. 
*4 Wherefore hidest thou thy face, 
And forgettest our affliction and our oppression ? 
25 For our soul is bowed down to the dust: 
Our belly cleaveth unto the earth. 
6 Arise ‘for our help, 
And redeem us for thy mercies’ sake! 


5 Rom. 8. 36. 4 Heb. a help for us. 





INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS LXXMI, XC, AND XCIII. 
PSALMS OF ASAPH. 


The messengers of Sennacherib surveyed the fortifications 
of Jerusalem, and made every effort to induce Hezekiah to 
capitulate, but in vain. He was fixed in his purpose to sustain 
a siege, and to make a final effort to check the progress of the 
haughty Assyrian. As they returned to their master to report — 
the fruitless result of their embassy, they found Sennacherib 
besieging Libnah, another powerful city of the plain on the 
southwest borderof Judah. Atthis juncture areport was spread 
through the country that Tirhakah, (Taracos or Tearcon,) a 
powerful monarch and conqueror, who ruled not only over 
Egypt, but over. Ethiopia and the Arabian Cush, was on his 
march through Arabia to attack Sennacherib and relieve Hez- 
ekiah. This intelligence quickened the movements of the 
Assyrian monarch, and made it imperative on him to reduce 
Jerusalem without loss of time. He now despatched his mes- 
sengers to Hezekiah the second time with a written letter, and 
a repetition of his former arrogance and blasphemies. “ And 
Hezekiah received the letter of the hand of the messengers, and 
read it: and Hezekiah went up into the house of the Lord, and 


28 
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spread it before the Lord. And Hezekiah prayed before the 
Lord, and said, ‘ O Lord God of Israel, which dwellest between 
the cherubim, thou art the God, even thou alone, of all the 
kingdoms of the earth; thou hast made heaven and earth. 
Lord, bow down thine ear, and hear; open, Lord, thine eyes, 
and see; and hear the words of Sennacherib, which hath sent 
him to reproach.the living God. Of a truth, Lord, the kings 
of Assyria have destroyed the nations and their lands, and 
have cast their gods into the fire: for they were no gods, but the 
work of men’s hands, wood and stone: therefore they have 
destroyed them. Now, therefore, O Lord our God, I beseech 
thee, save thou us out of his hand, that all the kingdoms of 
the earth may know that thou art the Lord God, even thou 
only.” j 

With Hezekiah it was an hour of anguish and of impending 
ruin. He had no forces to withstand the Assyrian arms, and 
the rumour of the advance of Tirhakah to relieve him proved 
a false report. _ Jehovah alone could relieve him now. The 
prosperity of the idolatrous invaders, and the deep distress and 
humiliation of his own people, notwithstanding all their sin- 
cerity in reforming their religion and restoring the true wor- 
ship, were circumstances well calculated to try his faith in the 
superintending and remunerative providence of God. But in 
this moment of temptation and peril, Isaiah is commissioned 
to deliver a consolatory message to the king. “Then Isaiah 
the son of Amoz sent to Hezekiah, saying, ‘Thus saith the 
Lord God of Israel, That which thou hast prayed to me against 
Sennacherib king of Assyria I have heard. This is the word 
that the Lord hath spoken concerning him: 


‘The virgin the daughter of Zion hath despised thee, 
And laughed thee to scorn ; 
The daughter of Jerusalem hath shaken her head at thee. 
Whom hast thou reproached and blasphemed ? 
And against whom hast thou exalted thy voice, 
And lifted up thine eyes on high? 
Even against the Holy One of Israel, 
By thy messengers thou hast reproached the Lord, and hast sata, 
“With the multitude of my chariots 
I am come up to the height of the. mountains, 
To the sides of Lebanon, 
And will cut. down the tall cedar trees thereof, 
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And the choice fir trees thereof; 

And I will enter into the lodgings of his borders, 

And into the forest of his Carmel. 

IT have digged and drunk strange waters, 

And with the sole of my feet 

Have I dried up all the rivers of besieged places.” 

Hast thou not heard long ago—how I have done it, 

And of ancient times—that I have formed it? 

Now have I brought it to pass, 

That thou shouldest be to lay waste fenced cities into ruinous heaps. 
Therefore their inhabitants were of small power, 

They were dismayed and confounded ; 

They were as the grass of the field, and as the green herb, 

As the grass on the house tops, 

And as corn blasted before it be grown up. 

But I know thy abode, 

And thy going out, and thy coming in, 

And thy rage against me. 

Because thy rage against me 

And thy tumult is come up into mine ears, 

Therefore I will put my hook in thy nose, 

And my bridle in thy lips, 

And I will turn thee back by the way by which thou camest.’ 
* * * * * * * * * 


“Therefore thus saith the Lord concerning the king of 
Assyria, He shall not come into this city, nor shoot an arrow 
there, nor come before it with shield, nor cast a bank against 
it. By the way that he came, by the same shall he return, and 
shall not come into this city, saith the Lord. For I will defend 
this city, to save it, for mine own sake, and for my servant 
‘ David’s sake. ’” 

The spirit of Hezekiah now revived at the annunciations of 
the prophet, and while he chides his former disposition to 
doubt, he declares his present established hope in God, and 
‘the opportune judgments of his hand. The transient pros- 
perity, pride, arrogance, oppression, blasphemy, and sudden 
and total overthrow of Sennacherib, are all portrayed in Psalm 
Ixxiii.. The Psalmist seems to have his eye fixed on that 
haughty monarch and his sad fate, as foretold by the prophet 
Isaiah in the passage above quoted. Read 2 Kings xix, 8-34. 

In regard to the date of the composition of Psalm xciii, 
Hengstenberg says, the contents of the Psalm“ presuppose a 
powerful pressure from the might of the world against the 
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kingdom of God, and consequently cannot be dated earlier 
than the Assyrian catastrophe. And that we cannot descend 
later than this era, is evident from the very apparent depend- 
ence of the Psalm upon Psalm xlvi.” The same conclusion as 
to date he also applies to Psalm xcii. “There are strong rea- 
sons,” says Dr. Alexander, “for believing that Psalm xciil, 
was designed, with Psalm xcii, to form a pair, or a double 
Psalm.” The language of Psalm xciii implies imminent danger 
to the theocracy from some great, hostile power, and verse 5 
is supposed to imply that the temple was in danger of profana- 
tion from violent intrusion. In twelve manuscripts Psalms xcii 
and xcili are written as one Psalm. 

Psalm xcii is called in the title “a song for the Sabbath 
day,” as if it were at first brought into the temple for use on 
that day, on which the people were to rest from their work and 
have “a holy convocation.” Leviticus xxiii, 3. It is, indeed, a 
precious meditation upon the works, the providences, the 
goodness, and the worship and sanctuary of God. 

Psalm Ixxiii is a meditation on the rewards of Divine Provi- 
dence, manifested in the diverse allotments of the righteous 
and the wicked, and is similar in subject to Psalms | XXxvli and 
xlix, and to the book of Job. 


PSALM LXXIIL 


WHEN ISAIAH HAD FORETOLD THE DESTRUCTION OF 
SENNACHERIB’S ARMY TO HEZEKIAH. 


The Psalinist having prevailed against temptation, 1, showeth the occasion of it to 
be the prosperity of the wicked, 2-12; the workings of his mind while labouring 
under the temptation, 13-15; he is delivered by a knowledge of the final end of the 
wicked, 16-20; he chides his former readiness to dowbt, 21,22; he declares his 
present comforting and established confidence, 23-28, 


q A Psalm of Asaph. 
1*Truly God is good to Israel, 


Even to such as are *of a clean heart. 
2 But as for me, my feet were almost gone; 
My steps had well nigh slipped. 


1 Or, yet. 2 Heb. clean of heart. 
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3 For I was envious at the foolish, 
‘When I saw the prosperity of the wicked. 
4 For there are no bands in their death ; 
But their strength, 3 is “firm. 
> They are not ‘in trouble as other men; 
Neither are they plagued ‘like other men. 
® Therefore pride compasseth them about as a chain; 
Violence covereth them as a garment. 
* Their eyes stand out with fatness: 
*They have more than heart could wish. 
8 They are corrupt, and “speak wickedly concerning 
oppression : 
They speak loftily. 
9 They set their mouth °against the heavens, 
And their tongue walketh through the earth. 
10 ‘Therefore his people return hither ; 
And waters of a full cup are wrung out to them. 
11 And they say, “How doth God know? 
And is there knowledge in the Most High 2” 
12 Behold, these are the ungodly, who prosper in the 
world ; 
They increase in riches. 
13 Verily ‘I have cleansed my heart in vain, 
And washed my hands in innocency. 
14 For all the day long have I been plagued, 
And ‘chastened every morning. 
15 Tf J say, I will speak thus; 
Behold, I should offend against the generation of thy 
children. 
16 When °I thought to know this, 
*It was too painful for me; 


3 Heb. fat. , a Hosea 7. 16. 7 Heb. my chastise- 
4 Heb. in the trouble of b 2 Peter 2.18. Jude 16, ment was. 

other men. c Rey. 18. 6. e Kecl. 8. 17. 
5 Heb. with. 4 Job 21.15; 84.9; 85.8. 8 Heb. 7¢ was labour 
® Heb. they pass the thoughts Mal. 3, 14. in mine eyes, 


of the heart. 
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17 Until I went into the sanctuary of God; 
Then understood I their end. 
18 Surely thou didst set them in slippery places: 
Thou castedst them down into destruction. 
19 How are they brought into desolation, as in a moment! 
They are utterly consumed with terrors! 
20: As a dream when one awaketh ; 
So, O Lorp! when thou awakest, thou shalt despise 
their image. 
21 Thus my heart was grieved, 
And I was pricked in my reins. 
22 So 8foolish was I, and °ignorant; 
I was as a beast “before thee.. 
23 Nevertheless I am continually with thee: 
Thou hast holden me by my right hand. 
*4'Thou *shalt guide me with thy counsel, 
And afterward receive me to glory. 
25 Whom ‘have I in heaven but thee? 
And there is none upon the earth that I desire 
besides thee. ty 
26 My flesh and my heart faileth; 
But God is the “strength of my heart, and my portion 
forever. 
*7_ For, lo! they that are far from thee shall perish: 
Thou hast destroyed all them that * go a whoring from 
thee. 
°8 But it is good for me to draw near to God; 
I have put my trust in the Lord Gon, 
That I may declare all thy works. 
f Psa. TT. 18. 10 Heb. with thee, 21 Heb. rock. 


& Psa. 92.6. Prov. 80. 2. h Psa, 82. 8. Isa. 58. 8. k Hixod. 84.15. James 4 4 
9 Heb, I knew not. i Phil. 8. 8. 1 Heb, 10. 22. 
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PSALM XCIL 


WHEN ISAIAH HAD FORETOLD THE DESTRUCTION OF 
SENNAOCHERIB’S ARMY TO HEZEKTAH. 


The Psalmist exhorteth to praise God, 1-3; for his great works, 4,5; for his judq- 
ments on the wicked, 6-9; and for his goodness to the godly, 10-15 


7 A Psalm, or Song, for the Sabbath day. 


1 It is a good thing to give’thanks unto the Lorp, 
And to sing praises unto thy name, O. Most High! 
2 To show forth thy loving-kindness in the morning, 
And thy faithfulness *every night, 
3 Upon an instrument of ten strings, and upon the 
psaltery ; 
Upon the * harp with *a solemn sound. 
4 For thou, Lorn, hast made me glad through thy work; 
I will triumph in the works of thy hands. 
5 O*Lorp, how great are thy works! 
And *thy thoughts are very deep. 
6 A *brutish man knoweth not, 
Neither doth a fool understand this. 
7 When ‘the wicked. spring as the grass, 
And when all the workers of iniquity do flourish ; 
It is that they shall be destroyed forever: 
8 But thou, Lorn, art most high for evermore. 
9 For, lo! thine enemies, O Lorp, 
For, lo! thine enemies shall perish ; 
All the workers of iniquity shall be scattered. 
10 But my horn shalt thou exalt like the horn of a 


unicorn, 
I shall be anointed with fresh oil. 
1 Heb. in the nights, 8 Heb. Higgaion, » Isa, 28, 29. Rom, 11, 88,84 
2 Or, solemn sound Psa, 9, 16. ¢ See Job 11. 12. 


with the harp. a See Gen. 1. 1. _ 48eeJob 12: 6. 
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11 Mine eye also shall see my desire on mine enemies, 
And mine ears shall hear my desire of the wicked 
that rise up against. me. 
12 The ‘righteous shall flourish like the palm tree, 
He shall grow like a cedar in Lebanon. 
13 Those that be planted in the house of the ot 
Shall flourish in the courts of our God. 
14 They shall still bring forth fruit in old age, 
They shall be fat and * flourishing, 
15 'To show that the Lorp is upright: 
He fis my rock, and there is no unrighteousness in him. 


e Psa. 52,8. Isa. 65.22. Hos. 14 5, 6. 4 Heb. green. f See Job 8. 8. 


PSALM XCIIL 


WHEN ISAIAH HAD FORETOLD THE DESTRUCTION OF 
SENNACHERIB’S ARMY TO HEZEKIAH. 


The majesty of Jehovah's dominion, 1,2; his power is above all, 3,4; he is true and 
holy, 5. 
1 The * Lorn reigneth, * he is clothed with majesty ; 
The Lorp is clothed with strength wherewith he hath 
girded himself; 
The world also is Behiched. that it cannot be moved. 
2 Thy throne is established ‘of old; 
Thou art from everlasting. 
3 'The floods have lifted up, O Lorp! 
The floods have lifted up their voice; 
The floods lift up their waves. 
4 The °Lorp on high 
Is mightier than the noise of many waters, 
Yea, than the mighty waves of the sea. 
5 Thy testimonies are very sure; 
Holiness becometh thy house, O Lorn, * forever. 


a Isa. 52. 7. Rey. 19. 6. 1 Heb. from then, 2 Heb. to length of 
b Psa, 45,6. Prov 8, 22, &c. ¢ See Job 88, 11. days, 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS LXXVI, LXXV AND XLVI. 
PSALMS OF ASAPH AND KORAH. 


The messengers of Sennacherib return to him the second time, 
_after another abortive mission. Chafed by these delays, and 
exasperated at the resolute defiance of the king of Judah, the 
furious Assyrian finds his conquests for the present checked, and 
his army exposed to the assault of the Egyptians on the one hand 
and the desperate Hebrew soldiers on the other. Lachish and 
Libnah, by their heroic resistance, had arrested his progress 
and for a while baffled his ambitious schemes. Meanwhile the 
judgments of heaven are preparing, and before he had time 
to vent his rage upon Jerusalem the fatal crisis arrives. ‘And 
it came to pass that night, that the angel of the Lord went 
out, and smote in the camp of the Assyrians a hundred four 
score and five thousand: and -when they arose early in the 
morning, behold, they were all dead corpses.” ‘Thus the Lord 
saved Hezekiah and the inhabitants of Jerusalem from the 
hand of Sennacherib the king of Assyria, and from the hand of 
all other, and guided them on every side. And many brought 
gifts unto. the Lord to Jerusalem, and presents to Hezekiah 
king of Judah; so that he was magnified in the sight of all 
nations from thenceforth.” Read 2 Kings xix, 35-37 ; 2 Chron- 
icles xxxii, 21-23. 
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PSALM LXXxXVI. 


ON THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB’S ARMY. 


A declaration of God’s majesty and judgments in defending his people, 1-10; an 
exhortation to worship him, 11, 12. 


4 To the chief Musician on Neginoth, [or, upon stringed instruments.] 
A Psalm or Song of Asaph. 


1 In Judah is God known: 
His name is great in Israel. 
2 In Salem also is his tabernacle, 
And his dwelling-place in Zion. 
3 There * brake he the arrows of the bow, 
The shield, and the sword, and the battle. Selah! 
4 Thou art more glorious and excellent 
Than the mountains of prey. 
5 The stout-hearted are spoiled, 
They have slept their sleep ; 
And none of the men of might have found their hands. 
6 At ‘thy rebuke, O God of Jacob! 
Both the chariot and horse are cast into a dead sleep. 
7 Thou, even thou, art to be feared ; 
And ‘who may stand in thy sight when once thou art 
angry ? 
8 Thou °didst cause judgment to be heard from heaven; 
The f earth feared—and was still, 
9 When God arose to judgment, 
To save all the meek of the earth. Selah! 
10 Surely ¢the wrath of man shall praise Thee: 
The remainder of wrath shalt Thou restrain. 
a Psa. 46. 9. Ezek. 89. 9, ‘ d Nahum 1. 6. £2 Chron, 20. 29, 80. 


b Isa, 46, 12. e Hzek. 88. 20. & See Exod. 9.16; 18 11 
¢ Exod. 15, 1,21. Ezek. 89,20, Nahum 2.18. Zech. 12. 4. Psa. 65. 7. 
’ 
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11 Vow, 'and pay unto the Lorp your God: 
Let ‘all that be round about him bring presents * unto 
him 
That ought to be feared. 
12 He shall cut off the spirit of princes: 
He is terrible to the kings of the earth. 


hEcel. 5. 4-6. i Psa. 68, 29; and 89. 7, 1 Heb. to fear. 


PSALM LXXV. 


ON THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB’S ARMY. 


The Psalmist praiseth God, 1; he promiseth to judge uprightly, 2,3; he rebuketh 
the proud, in consideration of God’s providence, 4-8; he praiseth God, and 
promiseth to execute justice, 9, 10. ' 


T To the chief Musician, Al-taschith, [or, Destroy not.] A Psalm or Song 
of Asaph. 


1 Unto thee, O God, do we give thanks, 
Unto thee do we give thanks ; 
Yor that thy name is near thy wondrous works 
declare. 
2 * When I shall receive the congregation 
I will judge uprightly. 
3 The earth and all the inhabitants thereof are dissolved ; 
I bear up the pillars of it. Selah! 
4 I said unto the fools, “Deal not foolishly ;” 
And to the wicked, “ Lift not up the horn ; 
5 Lift not up your horn on high; 
Speak not with a stiff neck.” 
6 For promotion cometh neither from the east, 
Nor from the west, nor from the * south. 
7 But God is the judge: 
He * putteth down one, and setteth up another. 


10r, When I shall take a set time. 2 Heb. desert. a? Sam.2.7. Dan. 2. 1. 
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8 For in the hand of the Lorp there is a cup, 
And the wine is red; it is °full of mixture; 
And he poureth out of the same: 
But ‘the dregs thereof, all the wicked of the earth 
shall wring them out, 
And drink them. 
9 But I will declare forever; 
I will sing praises to the God of Jacob. 
10 All the horns of the wicked also will I cut off; 
But the horns of the righteous shall be exalted. 


bJob 21. 20. Psa. 60.8. Jer, 25. 15. © Prov. 238. 80. 
Rey. 14. 10. and 16, 19. 4 Job 21. 20. 


PSALM XLVI. 


ON THE DESTRUCTION OF SENNACHERIB’S ARMY. 


The conjidence which G'od’s people have in him, 1-7; an exhortation to behold the 
judgments of God upon the heathen, and to reverence him, 8-11. 


T To the chief Musician, for the Sons of Korah. A Song upon Alamoth, 
[i. ¢., a song after the manner of virgins, or with the female voice.] 


1 God is our refuge and strength, 
A *very present help in trouble. 
? Therefore will not we fear, 
Though the earth be removed, 
And though the mountains be carried into ‘the midst 
of the sea; 
3 Though >the waters thereof roar and be troubled, 
Though the mountains shake with the swelling there- 
of. Selah! 
4 There is °a river, 
The streams whereof shall make glad ‘the city of God,’ 
The holy place of the tabernacles of the Most High. 


a Deut. 4. 7. b Jer. 5. 22. ¢ See Isa. 8. 7. 
1 Heb. the heart of the seas. Mat, 7. 25. 4 Isa, 60. 14, 
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5 God °is in the midst of her—she shall not be moved: 
God shall help her— and that right early. 

6 The heathen raged, the kingdoms were moved: 

He uttered his voice—the fearth melted. 
7 The Lorp of hosts is with us; 
The God of Jacob is *our refuge. Selah! 

8 Come, behold the works of the Lorn, 
‘What desolations he hath made in the earth. 

9 He ¢maketh wars to cease unto the end of the earth; 
He breaketh the bow, and cutteth the spear in sunder; 
He *burneth the chariot in the fire. 

10 Be still, and know that I am God! 
I i will be exalted among the heathen, 
I will be exalted in the earth. 

11 The Lorp of hosts is with us; 

The God of Jacob is our refuge. Selah! 


e Dent. 23. 14. Isaiah 12. 6. 2 Heb. when the morning ap- f Jos. 2, 9, 24. 
Ezek. 48. 7,9. Hos. 11. 9. peareth, See Ex. 14, 24, 27. & Isa. 2, 4. 
Jocl 2. 27. Zeph. 8. 15. 8 Heb. a high place for us, h Ezek. 89, 9. 
Zech. 2. 5, 10, 11. and 8. 3. Psa. 9. 9. 1Tsa. 2. 11, 17. 

aie ee ee 
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PSALM OF HEMAN. 


The kingdom of Judah began to decline from the death of 
Jehoshaphat. The unfortunate marriage of Jehoshaphat’s son 
with the daughter of Ahab and Jezebel, brought the Phceni- 
cian idolatry into the kingdom, after the death of that prince, 
and flooded the land with the memorials of a cruel and debas- 
ing superstition. It was this popular tide of idolatry in the 
reigns of Jehoram, Ahaziah, and Athaliah, that seduced the 
faithless Joash—the last hope of the nation’s piety—from his 
allegiance to Jehovah, after the death of the good Jehoiada ; 
and it was for reproving the young king for this defection from 


a 
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the religion of Moses, that the holy Prophet Zechariah was 
stoned in the temple, and fell a martyr between the great 
altar and the holy of holies. 2 Chronicles xxiv, 20, 21; Mat- 
thew xxiii, 35. For three hundred years, with but one excep- 
tion—the prosperous reign of Uzziah—the kingdom of Judah 
declined in strength, and, with a few exceptions, in piety also, 
till it reached at last the dreadful goal of its catastrophe. 
Although there had been good kings, such as Hezekiah and 
Josiah, yet there had been wicked and worthless ones, such as 
Ahaz and Manasseh, and several also who, like Asa and Ama- 
ziah, were not uniformly pious. Uzziah, though a great politi- , 
cian and a good governor, was not a pious man; and although 
the boldness and energy of his character brought the kingdom 
in a great measure back to its former strength and renown, 
yet his administration had no direct bearing on the religious 
and moral reformation of the people. 

‘With the decline of the kingdom of Judah, dates the especial 
providence and mercy of God in raising up that illustrious 
line of holy prophets who were called to write and preserve 
their sacred messages. From generation to generation, these 
wonderful men uttered and recorded their predictions; and the 
collected light of these sacred oracles forms a distinct epoch in 
the progressive developments of the Old Testament dispensa- 
tion. They stand related to the writings of Moses, very much 
as the apostolic epistles do to the evangelical histories; but, 
though their light reproved the ages in which they successively 
lived, and though from time to time the pious kings of Judah 
seemed to lift up a barrier against the overspreading abomina- 
tions of heathenism, yet the general downward progress of the 
nation was but too evident to those who could read the IBD 
of the times. 

Josiah was the last of the good kings of Judah. He was an 
amiable and pious prince, and engaged in the work of reforma- 
tion with great energy and decision. While repairing the 
temple, which had been neglected for more than half a cen- 
tury, and had been desecrated by the vilest images of idol- 
worship, there was found in the ark of the covenant, in the 
holy of holies, a copy (probably the autograph copy) of the 
law of Moses. This discovery was announced to the king as 
an event of uncommon interest; and, being brought before him, 
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portions were read aloud by Shaphan, the king’s secretary. In 
the book of Deuteronomy, Moses had distinctly portrayed the 
ruinous consequences of apostasy to the nation. When the 
king had heard these living delineations of Divine wrath he 
rent his clothes, and for a while was overwhelmed with an 
awful sense of impending judgment. He saw that the charac- 
ter of the nation was exactly that upon which Moses denounced 
the fearful and exterminating vengeance of God. Having 
inquired of the Prophetess Huldah more particularly into the 
meaning of these solemn passages from the law, the king pro- 
ceeded with new zeal in his work of réformation, and exerted 
all his authority and influence to purge the land from idolatry, 
and restore the pure religion of Moses. Well might he feel 
alarmed. The nation at that hour was within forty years of 
its overthrow by the Chaldeans! 

But the salutary effects of his piety were quickly effaced by 
the profligacy and corruptions of the succeeding reigns. The 
nation had become too deeply tainted with the moral impuri- 
ties of heathenism to recover speedily ; and no sooner had the 
good Josiah died, and the wicked Jehoahaz ascended the 
throne, than idolatry was restored, and the nation from that 
hour plunged downward to its ruin with. a fearful and 
unchecked rapidity. Under these circumstances: the wasting 
years of the Divine forbearance were soon exhausted. 

Sennacherib, king of Assyria, as we have before seen, had, 
in the reign of Hezekiah, met with a signal and miraculous 
overthrow before the walls of Libnah, and had returned in 
dishonour to his capital. Manasseh, son of Hezekiah, had suc- 
ceeded his father, and his long and wicked reign had deeply 
corrupted the kingdom of Judah. Meantime, Esar-haddon, 
who had succeeded Sennacherib, determined to avenge the 
disasters of the Assyrian arms in Palestine, and about the 
time that Manasseh’s wickedness had reached its height, the 
Assyrian monarch was ready to undertake the long-delayed 
expedition. Esar-haddon marched to Palestine, overthrew 
and took captive Manasseh, and laid the kingdom of Judah 
under tribute. A few years later, in the reign of Josiah, king 
of Judah, Nabopolassar subjugated Assyria and founded the 
kingdom of Babylon. 

The successes of Nabopolassar alarmed Pharaoh-necho, king 
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of Egypt, and brought these two mighty monarchs into war 
-with each other. Necho had possessions upon the banks of 
the Euphrates, which he must now protect against the ravag- 
“ing conquest of this new Eastern power. Nabopolassar, who 
had now grown old, committed the war to his son Nebuchad- 
nezzar, who defeated Necho, and at length overran all western 
Asia with his victorious arms. The kingdom of Judah, which 
had been laid under heavy tribute by Necho since the death 
of Josiah, now fell, by right of the sword, into the hands of the 
king of Babylon. Nebuchadnezzar not only laid the king- 
dom under tribute, but disrobed the temple of many of its pre- 
cious ornaments, as trophies; and took with him some of the 
flower of the Hebrew nobility, to be retained as hostages and ~ 
as servants at his court. Among these youth were Daniel and 
his three companions. Daniel i, 8-6. At this date, in the 
fourth year of Jehoiakim, A. M. 3398, B. C. 606, commence 
the seventy years’ captivity of the Hebrews in Babylon, as 
foretold by Jeremiah, chapter xxv, 11, 12, and xxix, 10. See 
also Daniel ix, 2 

Severe as this stroke was, it did not humble the pride of the 
nation, nor turn their hearts to God. Three years after Jehoi- 
akim foolishly rebelled, which drew upon him the second time 
the fury of the Chaldean army, now assisted by the fierce 
enemies of Judah—the Syrians, the Moabites, and Ammonites. 
Jehoiakim is bound in fetters, to be carried to Babylon; though 
it appears. that he died before he left Jerusalem, and, for 
his impiety, was denied honourable sepulture. (See 2 Chron- 
icles xxxvi, 6; and compare 2 Kings xxiv, 6, and Jeremiah 
xxii, 18, 19.) 

J suoincte his son, was placed upon the throne; who, at 
the end of three months, threw off the Babylonian yoke, The 
army of Nebuchadnezzar had not been withdrawn from the 
country, and was now ordered back to Jerusalem. Jehoiachin 
now perceives the folly of resistance, and voluntarily surrenders 
to the Chaldeans. He is taken prisoner, and with him all his 
court, and two thousand nobles and men of wealth, with nu- 
merous others of the soldiers, artificers, and men of distinction. 
At the same time the royal treasury was emptied, and the tem- 
ple despoiled of its golden furniture. The king and nobles 
were sent to Babylon; while numerous captives, including the 
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prophet Ezekiel, were colonized in the northern parts of 
Mesopotamia, and on the banks of the Chebar, or Chaboras. 
(Ezekiel i, 1-3.) 

It is at this date, in connexion with the captivity of Jehoi- 
achin, that we would assign Psalm Ixxxviii. Dr. Lightfoot in- 
sists upon considering this Psalm as a complaint of the Israelites 
while in bondage in Egypt, on the ground that Heman, the 
author mentioned in the title, is the same as the grandson of 
Judah, mentioned 1 Chronicles ii, 6. Townsend, in his Ar- 
rangement, has adopted this hypothesis, and placed the Psalm 
in question after Exodus ii; but for the identity of the Heman 
who wrote this Psalm, see Authors of the Psalms, in the 
Introduction of this work. Dr. Kennicott supposes the Psalm 
to be the complaint of a person shut up by himself in a separate 
house, and thus excluded from the world, and suffering under 
the malignant and final stage of leprosy. Compare Leviticus 
xiii, 46 ; 2 Chronicles xxvi, 21. Calmet, Patrick, Hengstenberg, 
and others, place the Psalm during the captivity, as the com- 
plaint of the captives in the person of the writer. Patrick and 
Hengstenberg place it in the time of Jehoiachin, when he was 
carried captive to Babylon, and shut up in prison. Hence, 
some suppose Jehoiachin himself wrote it. Venema places it 
a few years earlier, immediately after the death of Josiah. We 
prefer the time of Jehoiachin, who suffered nearly thirty-seven 
years in a Babylonian prison, (Jeremiah li, 31,) as most aptly 
fitting the strain and allusions of the Psalm. If it is not the 
complaint of that unfortunate king himself, (which is very prob- 
able, for the fact that he was released after thirty-seven years 
seems to imply that he had repented,) it is evidently that of 
some one in a similar condition, with no ray of hope of deliver- 
ance. It is the gloomiest boding of a dejected soul, and has 
nothing to compare with it, in this respect, in the whole book 
of Psalms. The Zeannoth in the title denotes the general object 
of the Psalm, and “is rendered by Mudge, to create dejection, 
to raise a pensive gloom or melancholy in the mind; and this 
sxactly suits the tenor of the Psalm. If the Psalm applies to 
King Jehoiachin in exile and in prison, the Scriptures which 
historically precede the Psalm would be Jeremiah xxii, 23-30, 
(where he is called Coniah;) 2 Kings 24, 8-16; Jeremiah 
lii, 31-84. The Psalm in question is not confined in its appli- 

29 
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cation to the person of the writer, but is a complaint uttered in 
behalf of the whole kingdom of Judah, the flower of whose 
population was now in exile. 


PSALM LXXXVIIL 


A PRAYER AND COMPLAINT DEPICTING THE GLOOMY STATE 
OF JUDAH AT THE TIME OF THE BABYLONIAN CAPTIVITY. 


A Prayer containing a grievous complaint. 


4 A Song or Psalm, for the Sons of Korah. To the chief Musician upon 
Mahalath Leannoth. Maschil of Heman the Ezrahite, [2. ¢., to the chief 
of the Fluters, to cause sadness, or concerning affliction. A didactic Psalm 
of Heman the Ezrahite.] 

! O Lorp God of my salvation ! 
I *have cried day and night before thee ; 
2 Let my prayer come before thee, 
Incline thine ear unto my cry. 
3 For my soul is full of troubles; 
And my life draweth nigh unto the grave. 
4T>am counted with them that go down into the pit; 
I°am as a man that hath no strength ; 
5 Free among the dead, 
Like the slain that lie in the grave, 
Whom thou rememberest no more ; 
_ And they are cut off *from thy hand. 
® Thou hast laid me in the lowest pit, 
In darkness—in the deeps. 
7'Thy wrath lieth hard upon me, 
And ‘thou hast afflicted me with all thy waves. 
Selah! 
® Thou *hast put away mine acquaintance far from me; 
Thou hast made me an abomination unto them; 
I fam shut up, and I cannot come forth. 


o 
> Luke 18. 7. ¢ Psa. 81. 12. e Job 19. 18, 19, 
>bPsa, 28, 1, 2 Or, by thy hand, f Job 3, 28. 

4 Psa, 49. 7. 
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9 Mine eye mourneth by reason of affliction ; 
Lorp, "I have called daily upon thee, 
I ihave stretched out my hands unto thee. 
10 ‘Wilt thou show wonders to the dead? 
Shall the dead arise and praise thee? Selah! 
11 Shall thy loving-kindness be declared in the grave? 
Or thy faithfulness in destruction ? 
2 Shall thy wonders be known in the dark? 
And 'thy righteousness in the land of forgetfulness? 
13 But unto thee have I cried, O Lorp! 
And ™in the morning shall my prayer prevent thee. 
14 Lorn, " why castest thou off my soul ? 
Why ° hidest thou thy face from me? 
15 T am afflicted and ready to die from my youth up; 
While I suffer ? thy terrors I am distracted. 
16 Thy fierce wrath goeth over me; 
Thy terrors have cut me off. 
17 They came round about me *daily like water; 
They 1compassed me about together. 
18 Lover ‘and friend hast thou put far from me, 
And mine acquaintance into darkness. 


& Psa, 88. 10. 1 Keel. 9, 5. P Job 6. 4 

h Psa, 86. 3. m Psa. 5.8; 119. 147. 2 Or, all the day. 
i Job 11, 13. o Psa, 48, 2. See Psa, 22. 16. 
k Pga. 6.5; 80.9; 115. 17; o Job 13, 24. r Job 19. 18, 


118,17. Isa. 38, 18. 





INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS XCIV, LXXIX, AND LXXIV. 


PSALMS OF ASAPH, 


Zedekiah, brother of Jehoiachin, was placed upon the throne 
after the unhappy fall of the latter, and reigned eleven years. 
He was the last king of Judah, wicked, and profiting nothing 
by the sad experience of his predecessors. 
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At this time Pharaoh-hophra, the Apries of profane history, 
became renowned for his conquests; and Zedekiah, in the ninth 
year of his reign, threw off his allegiance to Nebuchadnezzar, 
and joined affinity with the king of Egypt. Nebuchadnezzar 
now marched a powerful army into Palestine, to complete the 
extinction of the kingdom of Judah, and to reduce it to the 
condition of a province of his empire. After a siege of eighteen 
months, Jerusalem is taken by storm in the night, and the in- 
habitants put to the sword, without distinction of age or sex. 
The king is captured, his eyes put out, and he carried to Baby- 
lon, to end his days in exile. The city is dismantled, and its 
walls laid even with the ground; the temple stripped of all its 
valuable plate, ornaments, and utensils; and then the temple, 
palace, houses of the nobility, and the entire city, were set on 
fire and burned to the ground. Jerusalem, “the holy city,” 
with all its magnificent structures and impregnable fortresses, 
is one vast, undistinguishable pile of smouldering ruins. Many 
of the chief nobility and heads of the nation are put to death, 
and the remainder, with all the flower of the population that 
had survived the war, were carried away into captivity beyond 
the Euphrates, and dispersed through the provinces of Babylon. 
The remnant of the wasted population of Judah were of the 
poorer class. These, terrified at the fury of the conquerors, 
scarcely dared to remain in the land, and were too feeble to 
keep possession of all their cities, or to preserve and cultivate 
all their fields and vineyards. A provincial government was 
established over them, and Mizpeh was chosen as the capital 
of the province. 

This dreadful visitation was brought upon them for their 
long-continued vices, and their obstinate and debasing idola- 
tries. For “all the chief of the priests, and the people, trans- 
gressed very much after all the abominations of the heathen; 
and polluted the house of the Lord, which he had hallowed in 
Jerusalem. And the Lord God of their fathers sent to them by 
his messengers, rising up betimes and sending ; because he had 
compassion on his people, and on his dwelling-place ; but they 
mocked the messengers of God, and despised his words, and 
misused his prophets, until the wrath of the Lord arose against 
his people, till there was no remedy.” 

Psalm xciv is supposed, by Hengstenberg and Dr. Alexander, 
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to have been written on the eve of this catastrophe, by some 
person who calmly surveyed the scene in prophetic vision, and 
wrote in order to supply the Church, when the event should 
come, with consolatory matter of reflection. It evidently be- 
longs to that occasion, whether written immediately before or 
after. Psalms Ixxix and lxxiv appear to have been written while 
the captive exiles were yet on their march to Babylon, or soon 
after their arrival there. Read 2 Kings xxiii, 31-37, and chap- 
ters xxiv and xxv; 2 Chronicles xxxvi; Jeremiah lii, 1-30. 


PSALM XCIV. 


ON THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM BY THE CHALDEANS. 


The prophet, calling for justice, complaineth of tyranny and impiety, 1-7; he teacheth 
God’s providence, 8-11; he showeth the blessedness of affliction, 12-15; God is 
the defender of the afflicted, 16-23. 


' O Lorp *God, to whom vengeance belongeth; 
O God, to whom vengeance belongeth, * show thyself. 
2 Lift up thyself, thou * Judge of the earth: 
Render a reward to the proud. 
3. Lorp, how long shall the wicked, 
How long shall the wicked triumph ? 
4 How long shall they utter and speak hard things ? 
And all the workers of iniquity boast themselves ? 
5 They break in pieces thy people, O Lorp! 
And afflict thy heritage. 
6 They slay the widow and the stranger, 
And murder the fatherless. 
7 Yet they say, “The Lorp shall not see, 
Neither shall the God of Jacob regard it.” 
Understand, ye brutish among the people: 
And ye fools, when will ye be wise? 


8 


1 Heb. God of revenges. Deut. 82. 85. Nah. 1.2.  2Heb. shineforth, Psa, 80.1, Gen. 18, 25, 
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9 He > that planted the ear—shall He not hear ? 
He that formed the eye—shall He not see ? 
10 He that chastiseth the heathen—shall not He correct? 
He that ‘teacheth man knowledge—shall not He 
know ? 
11 The ¢ Lorp knoweth the thoughts of man, 
That they are vanity. 
12 Blessed *is the man whom thou chastenest, O 
Lorp! 
And teachest him out of thy law; 
13'That thou mayest give him rest from the days of 
adversity, 
Until the pit be digged for the wicked. 
14 For fthe Lorp will not cast off his people, 
Neither will he forsake his inheritance. 
15 But judgment shall return unto righteousness: 
And all the upright in heart * shall follow it. 
16 ‘Who will rise up for me against the evil-doers? 
Or who will stand up for me against the workers of 
iniquity ? 
17 Unless the Lorp had been my help, 
My soul had ‘almost dwelt in silence. 
-18 When I said, “My foot slippeth ;” 
‘Thy mercy, O Lorn, held me up. 
19 In the multitude of my thoughts within me 
Thy comforts delight my soul. 
20 Shall the throne of iniquity have fellowship with 
Thee, 
Which fr ameth mischief by a law? 
1 They & gather themselves together against the soul of 
the righteous, 
And ' condemn the innocent blood. 


b Exod. 4.11. Prov. 20. 12. e Job 5.17. Prov. 8. 11. 4 Or. quickly. 
eJob 85.11. Isa, 28. 26. 1 Corinthians 11. 82. & Mat. 27. 1. 
41 Cor. 3. 20, Heb. 12. 5, &c. h Exod. 28. 7. 


® Heb. shall be after it. f1 Sam. 12.22, Rom, 11. 1, 2. Prov. 1T, 15. 


Or 
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*2 But the Lorp is my defence; 
And my God is the rock of my refuge. 

3 And ‘he shall bring upon them their own iniquity, 
And shall cut them off in their own wickedness; 
Yea, the Lorp our God shall cut them off. 


iPsa. 7. 16, Prov. 2. 22. and 5. 22. 


PSALM LXXIX. 


ON THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM BY THE CHALDEANS. 


The Psalmist complaineth of the desolations of Jerusalem, 1-7; he pleadeth for de- 
liverance, 8-12 ; and promiseth thankfulness, 13. 


{ A Psalm of Asaph. 


1 O Gop, * the heathen are come into thine inheri itance ; 
Thy holy temple have they defiled ; 
They ? have laid Jerusalem on hese: 
2 The °dead bodies of thy servants have they given 
To be meat unto the fowls of the heaven, 
The flesh of thy saints 
Unto the beasts of the earth. 
3 Their blood have they shed like water round about 
Jerusalem ; 
_ And ‘there was none to bury them. 
4 We are become . reproach to our neighbours, 
A scorn and derision to them that are round about us. 
5 How long, Lorp? wilt thou be angry forever? 
Shall thy jealousy burn like fire? 
6 Pour °out thy wrath upon the heathen that have ‘not 


known thee, 
And upon the kingdoms that have not called upon thy 
name. 
a Exod. 15. 17. ¢ Jer. 7. 83. e Jer. 10.25. Rev. 16. 1. 
b 2 Kings 25. 9. 10. d Jer, 14.16. Rey. 11. 9. f Isa, 45. 4,5. 2 Thess, 1. 8, 


2 Chron. 36.19. Mic, 8, 12. 
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7 For they have devoured Jacob, 
And laid waste his dwelling-place. 
8 O remember not against us ‘former iniquities: 
Let thy tender mercies speedily prevent us; 
For we are brought very low. 
9 Help us, O God of our salvation ! 
For the glory of thy name: 
And deliver us, and purge away our sins, 
For thy name’s sake. 
10 Wherefore should the heathen say, Where is their 
God? 
Let him be known among the heathen in our sight 
By the ’revenging of the blood of thy servants which 
is shed. 
11 Let the sighing of the prisoner come before thee; 
According to the greatness of *thy power 
*Preserve thou those that are appointed to die; 
2 And render unto our neighbours sevenfold into their 
bosom 
Their reproach, wherewith they have reproached thee, 
O Lorp! 
13 So we thy people and the sheep of thy pasture 
Will give thee thanks forever: 
We will show forth thy praise ‘to all generations. 
1 Or, the iniquities of them 3 Heb. thine arm. ® Heb. to generation and 


that were before us, 4 Heb. reserve the children generation, 
2 Heb, vengeance, of death, 
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PSALM LXXIV. 


ON THE DESTRUCTION OF JERUSALEM BY THE CHALDHANS. 


Lhe Psalmist complaineth of the desolations of Jerusalem and the sanctuary, 1-9 ; 
he moveth God to help in consideration of his power, 10-17; of his reproachful 
enemies, of his children, and of his covenant, 18-23. 


1 Maschil of Asaph, [or, A Psalm of Instruction, by Asaph.] 


1 O God, why hast thou *cast us off forever ? 
Why doth thine anger smoke against the sheep of thy 
pasture ? 
2 Remember thy congregation, > which thou hast pur- 
chased of old; 
The *rod of thine inheritance, which thou hast re- 
deemed ; 
This Mount Zion, wherein thou hast dwelt. 
3 Lift up thy feet unto the perpetual desolations ; 
Even all that the enemy hath done wickedly in the 
sanctuary. 
4 Thine ° enemies roar in the midst of thy congrega- 
tions ; 
They ‘set up their ensigns for signs. . 
5 A man was famous according as he had lifted up 
Axes upon the thick trees. 
6 But now they break down the carved work thereof 
at once 
With axes and hammers. 
7*They have cast fire into thy sanctuary, 
They have defiled by casting down the dwelling-place 
of thy Name to the ground. 
« Jer. 81. 87. and 83, 24. 1 Or, tribe. Deut. 82. 9. 2 Heb. They have sent thy 


b Exod. 15. 16, Jer. 10. 16. sanctuary into the fire. 
c Lam. 2. 7. 4 Dan, 6, 27. 2 Kings 25. 9. 
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8 They said in their hearts, Let us ‘destroy them 
together: 
They have burned up all the synagogues of God in 
the land. 
9 We see not our signs: 
There is no more any prophet: 
Neither is there among us any that knoweth how long. 
10 O God, how long shall the adversary reproach ? 
Shall the enemy blaspheme thy name forever? 
Why ¢withdrawest thou thy hand, even thy right 
hand ? 
Pluck it out of thy bosom. 
2 For God is my King of old, 
Working salvation in the midst of the earth. 
13 Thou didst ‘divide the sea by thy strength: 
Thou brakest the heads of the *dragons in the waters. 
14 Thou brakest the heads of leviathan in pieces, 
And gavest him to be meat to the people inhabiting 
the wilderness. 
15 Thou fdidst cleave the fountain and the flood: 
Thou ¢driedst up *mighty rivers. 
16 The day is thine, the night also is thine: 
Thou "hast prepared the light and the sun. 
1 Thou hast ‘set all the borders of the earth: 
Thou ‘hast "made summer and winter. 
18 Remember ' this, that the enemy hath reproached, O 
Lorp! 
And that the foolish people have blasphemed thy 
name. 
19 O deliver not the soul of thy turtledove unto the 
multitude of the wicked: ; 
Forget not the congregation of thy poor forever. 


3 Heb. break. f Exod. 17. 5,6. Num. 20, 11. 1 Acts 17. 26. 
e Lam. 2. 8. & Jos. 3, 18, &e. k Gen. 8, 22. 
4 Heb. break. Exod. 14, 21. 6 Heb. rivers of strength. T Heb. made them. 


5 Or, whales, Isa, 51. 9, 10. h Gen, 1. 14, &e. 1 Rey. 16. 19. 
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20 Have ™respect unto the covenant: 
For the dark places of the earth are full of the habita- 
tions of cruelty. 
*1 O let not the oppressed return ashamed: 
Let the poor and needy praise thy name. 
22 Arise, O God, plead thine own cause: 
Remember bong the foolish man reproacheth cha daily. 
23 Forget not the voice of thine enemies: 
The tumult of those that rise up against thee ° increas- 
eth continually. 


m Gen. 17. 7. Lev. 26. 44, 45. 8 Heb. ascendeth. Jonah 1. 2. 


INTRODUCTION TO PSALM CXXXVII. 


When the Hebrew captives had passed the Euphrates, they 
were distributed through different provinces of the empire, 
but mostly in the gu chbouthogd and territory of Babylonia 
proper. Thrust apart, we, prohibited a free intercourse with 
each other, they were deprived of much of that consolation 
which arises from mutual sympathy and counsel. 

The province of Babylonia and the southern district of Meso- 
potamia, embrace the low lands about the Euphrates and 
Tigris. The soil is a rich, bituminous, alluvial bottom, and the 
climate warm and salubrious; adapting the country to the most 
varied and prolific vegetable growths. As rain is a rare phe- 
nomenon in the hot season, the dews are the more copious; 
and to supply the deficiencies of moisture, besides the principal 
rivers, the Euphrates and Tigris, and their several small tribu- 
taries, which traverse the country in different directions, 
numerous artificial canals intersect each other, through which 
water is copiously distributed for irrigating the soil. Til- 
lage, in this country, anciently took more the character of 
gardening than of common husbandry, which everywhere threw 
a soft, enchanting beauty over the landscape scenery. ‘This 
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was probably the land of the original “ Eden;” and it certainly 
was the region from which the Oriental imagination derived 
its ideal image of landscape gardening, to which such frequent 
allusion is made in Scripture. But to the exiled Hebrew it 
had no charms, or power to please. Never was the love of 
country, or the contempt of foreigners, more deeply rooted in 
the human heart, than in these unhappy children of Abraham. 
Their hands disdained to toil in the land of their heathen con- 
querors, and their useless harps hung sad and silent upon the 
green willows that fringed the banks of those lovely streams. 

The willows of Babylonia, on the banks of Euphrates, are so 
plentiful, that Sir R. K. Porter says: “Its banks were hoary 
with reeds, and the gray osier willows were yet there, on which 
the captives of Israel hung up their harps and, while Jerusa- 
lem was not, refused to be comforted.” “In their captivity 
and dispersion it was customary for the Jews to hold their 
religious meetings on the banks of rivers, (Acts xvi, 133) 
and sometimes they built their synagogues here when expelled 
from the cities.” —Bagster. 

The Hebrew chants ‘were solemn, devout, sublime, earnest, 
and soul-inspiring. The effeminate Babylonians were admir- 
ers of song, but neither their religion, their patriotism, nor their 
tradition supplied them with themes which could vie with 
the sublimity of Hebrew poetry. Above all, they lacked the 
“inspiration of the Almighty,” which alone can elevate man 
above himself, above nature, above cherubim and seraphim, 
and hold him in trembling, exultant sympathy with the Infi- 
nite mind. They had heard of the Hebrew bards, and of the 
fame of the Levitical choristers in the temple worship, and 
they now asked the exiles to sing them one of the songs of 
their native land. It might have been kindly meant, but to 
the captives it seemed to mock their grief, and aggravate the 
sadness of their misfortunes. The Hebrew epic songs were all 
highly theocratic and national in their character. They applied 
to their condition when they had a country, a city, a temple, 
and when Jehovah acknowledged them as his people. The 
thought of these national odes and devotional Psalms, now 
recalls to mind the present wasted condition of their country, 
their ruined city and temple, and their apparently annulled 
theocracy. The dreadful hour of their final, fruitless struggle 
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with the Chaldean army; the awful night of the capture and 
conflagration of Jerusalem; the fierce cry of the mercenary 
soldiers of Edom, who served in Nebuchadnezzar’s army when 
the city was taken, saying, “Raze it, raze it, even to the foun- 
dation;” the brutal violence of the soldiery, sparing neither age 
nor innocenee, mother nor infant, all arose to mind. “‘ How 
could they sing one of the Lord’s songs in a strange land?” 
The demand for a song of Zion only served to open in their 
hearts fresh fountains of grief; and this their grief, so lively and 
so sacred, they now utter in song, mingling with their sad 
lament the strongest sentiments of national faith and affection, 
and. bitterly and solemnly execrating the authors of their 
calamity. On the sins of Edom and the part they acted in 
this war against Judah, and God’s judgment against her, see 
Obadiah, and Jeremiah xlix, 7-22; Ezekiel xxv, 12-14; Lam- 
entations iv, 21, 22. 


PSALM CXXXVIL 


DURING THE CAPTIVITY, WHEN THE EXILES WERE ASKED 
TO SING ONE OF THE “SONGS OF ZION.” 


The constaney of the Jews in captivity, 1-6; the Psalmist execrates Edom and 
Babylon, 7-9. 


1 By the rivers of Babylon, there we sat down, 
Yea, we wept, when we remembered Zion. 
2 We hanged our harps upon the willows in the midst 
thereof. 
3 For there they that carried us away captive required 
of us ‘a song; 
And they that *wasted us required of us mirth, 
Saying, “Sing us one of the songs of Zion.” 
How shall we sing the Lorp’s song 
In a ‘strange land? 


4 


1 Heb. the words of a song. 2 Heb. laid us on heaps. 3 Heb. land of a stranger, 
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5 If I forget thee, O Jerusalem, 
Let my right hand forget her cunning. 
6 If I do not remember thee, 
Let my tongue cleave to the roof of my mouth; 
If I prefer not Jerusalem above *my chief joy. 
7 Remember, O Lorp, the children of Edom 
In the day of Jerusalem ; 
Who said, “*Raze it, raze it, even to the foundation 
thereof.” 
8 O Daughter of Babylon, *who art to be ‘destroyed, 
Happy shall he be, "that rewardeth thee as thou hast 
served us. 
9 Happy shall he be, 
That taketh and dasheth thy little ones against *the 


stones ! 
4 Heb. the head of my joy. 5 Heb. make bare. 7 Heb. that recompenseth unto 
a Isa. 18. 1, 6, &. and 47. 1. ® Heb. wasted. thee thy deed which thou 
Jer. 25, 12, and 50, 2. 8 Heb. the rock, didst to ws, 


INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS XIV, LXXVII, XLIX, LI, 
UXXXIX, CXXIII, XII, XXXVII, AND XXXVI. 


PSALMS OF ASAPH, KORAH, ETHAN, AND OTHERS, 


The condition of the Hebrew captives in Babylon varied 
under different monarchs. Nebuchadnezzar, who was one of 
the greatest monarchs that ever reigned in the East, had been 
brought to the knowledge of the true God by a succession of 
marked and impressive miracles. Daniel had interpreted his 
prophetic vision of the golden-headed image; and afterward, at 
the close of his wars, when he set up a golden image in the 
plains of Dura, with a view to ascribe the honour of his victo- 
ries to Bel, the patron god of the Babylonians, his idolatry 
was rebuked, and the superiority of the God of the Hebrews 
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manifested, by the deliverance of the three Hebrew children 
from the fiery furnace. At length, near the close of his life, 
the interpretation of his vision of the great tree, followed by the 
seven years of humiliation of the monarch, wrought an entire 
reformation in his life and character, and caused him openly 
to renounce fdols and profess his faith in Jehovah. These cir- 
cumstances, combined with the constant influence of Daniel 
and his companions at court, induced a favourable sentiment 
toward the Jews, and extended to them the protection of 
government. 

Nebuchadnezzar reigned forty-five yeavs, (we follow Dr. 
Lightfoot’s succession of the kings of Babylon,) and was suc- 
ceeded by Evil-Merodach. This monarch liberated King Zede- 
kiah from prison, and restored him to the rank of a prince 
amcng his nobility; and, thus far, seems to have evinced a 
favourable disposition toward the captives. 2 Kings xxv, 27-805 
Jeremiah lii, 31-34. Still, as he abandoned himself to de- 
bauchery and excess, it is quite probable that, in the neglect 
of public affairs, the captives suffered much from the local 
exactions and oppressions of their neighbours; of which a 
remiss and neglected administration would take no account. 
Evil-Merodach reigned twenty-three years, and was succeeded 
by his son Belshazzar, an effeminate and worthless monarch, 
who abandoned himself to all sorts of debauch and infamy. 
Nebuchadnezzar had published his own faith in Jehovah, by 
edict, through all the provinces of his empire, and had com- 
manded his subjects to do homage to the Hebrews’ God. It 
does not appear that Evil-Merodach took any active measures 
to counteract this reformation in religion, though he evidently 
paid no heed to it; but it does appear that the impious Bel- 
shazzar took direct measures to restc"e the credit of idolatry, 
by committing gross sacrilege toward Jehovah, and “ praising 
the gods of silver and gold, of brass, iron, wood, and stone.” 
Profiting nothing by the experience of his illustrious progeni- 
tor, Nebuchadnezzar, he brought back again that licentious- 
ness of the court which idolatry alone could tolerate. 

Daniel, too, had evidently lost that influence at court, and 
that authority in public affairs, which he had enjoyed during 
the previous reigns, and seems to have been living in compara- 
tive obscurity. Belshazzar had forgotten him, and Daniel was 


é 
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recalled to court, by the recommendation of the queen, and 
was made the “third ruler in the kingdom,” (a dignity far 
below what he had formerly enjoyed,) after he had interpreted 
the mysterious handwriting upon the wall. Daniel v, 10-29. 
Oompare chapter ii, 46-49. Under these circumstances, it can- 
not be matter of surprise that the Hebrew exiles should suffer 
reproach and oppression, and that they should feel that the 
gloomy night of their captivity hung heavily upon them. 

Many Psalms were written during their captivity, and they 
all breathe the spirit of confession ; of acknowledgment of the 
justice of God in their present calamities; of a keen sensi- 
bility of the ignominy which they are now suffering; of inex- 
tinguishable love of country; of pathetic lamentations over 
the fall of their nation, their city, and, above all, their temple ; 
of longings for Zion ; of solemn anathemas upon their oppres- 
sors; of grateful remembrance of the former providences of 
God toward their nation; and of a germ of hope yet living 
within their breasts, of one day being recalled from exile to 
their native country, and to the covenant blessings of their 
ancestors. 

The following Psalms seem to have been written while the 
exiles felt the full weight of their calamity and reproach, their 
enemies being prosperous, and they themselves seeing no 
immediate prospect of release. We may, with more proba- 
bility, therefore, date them in the reigns of Evil-Merodach and 
Belshazzar. 

Psalm xxxvii is ascribed to David in the title; but its 
didactic character, its want of that lively inspiration and 
originality which are so commonly characteristic of the earlier 
poetry, its theme, its tone and spirit, seem to point us to the 
times of the captivity for its origin, to which I have assigned 
it upon competent authority. It is an admirable model of a 
didactic Psalm, and seems intended to sustain the faith and 
awaken the hopes of the captives during their long and 
gloomy exilement, and while their oppressors seemed to. flour- 
ish and prosper, by exhibiting to them the unerring rewards 
of Providence toward the righteous and the wicked. Instead 
of supposing this Psalm to be the “ Davidie root” from which 
sprang many of the proverbs of Solomon, as Dr. Hengsten- 
berg suggests, I would prefer to consider it an amplification, 
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by a later hand, of many of the sentiments contained in the 
book of Proverbs. For similar reasons Psalm xxxvi is also 
assigned to the same period.. Read Jeremiah, chapters xiii, 
XXV, xxix and l. 


PSALM XIV. 


DURING THE CAPTIVITY, BEFORE THE JEWS WERE ANIMATED 
WITH AN IMMEDIATE PROSPECT OF EMANCIPATION. 


The Psalmist describeth the corruption of the men of the age, 1-3; their oppression 
of God’s people, 4; theiy awakened fears through natural conscience, 5; their con- 
tempt of the worshippers of Jehovah, 6; he prayeth for the salvation of Israel, 7. 


| To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David. [But see Psalms of David in 
the General Introduction to this work, section ‘Authors of Psalms.”] 


1 The *fool hath said in his heart, There is no God. 
They *are corrupt, they have done abominable works, 
There is none that doeth good. 

2 The °Lorp looked down from heaven 
Upon the children of men, 

To see if there were any that did understand, 
And seek God. 
3 They ‘are all gone aside, 
They are all together become 'filthy ; 
There is none that doeth good—no, not one. 

1 Have all the workers of iniquity no knowledge ? 
Who eat up my people as they eat bread, 

And call not upon the Lorp. 

5 There “were they in great fear, 

For God is in the generation of the righteous. 

6 Ye have shamed the counsel of the poor, 
Because the Lorp is his °refuge. 


Exod. 5,2. Pss. 10. 4. ¢ Psa. 102. 19. 2 Heb. they feared a fear, 
and 58. 1, &e. d See Job 15. 14, 16. Psalm 53, 5. 

Genesis 6. 11, 12. Rom. 38. 10-12. e Psalm 9. 9, and 
Rom. 3. 10, &e. 1 Heb, stinking. 142, 5. 


30° 
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7*°O that the salvation af Israel were come out of Zion! 
When ‘the Lorp bringeth back the captivity of his 


people, 
Jacob shall rejoice, and Israel shall be glad. 


3 Heb. who will give, &c, See Rom. 11. 26, f Job. 42,10. Psa, 126, 1. 


PSALM LXXVIIL 


DURING THE CAPTIVITY, BEFORE THE JEWS WERE ANIMATED 
WITH AN IMMEDIATE PROSPECT OF EMANCIPATION. 


The dejection and trouble of the Psalmist on account of the rejection of God’s people, 
1-9; the victory he obtained by consideration of God’s great and gracious works, 
10-20. 


7 To the chief Musician, to Jeduthun. A Psalm of Asaph. 


'T cried unto God with my voice, 
Even unto God with my voice; and he gave ear unto 
me. 
2 In the day of my trouble I sought the Lorn: 
My ‘sore ran in the night, and ceased not: 
My soul refused to be comforted. 
3 T remembered God, and was troubled: 
I complained, and my spirit was overwhelmed. Selah! 
4 Thou holdest mine eyes waking : 
I am so troubled that I cannot speak. 
5 J *have considered the days of old, 
The years of ancient times. 
6 J call to remembrance my song in the night: 
I commune with mine own heart; 
And my spirit made diligent search. 
7 Will the Lorp cast off forever ? 
And will he be favourable no more? 


1 Heb, hand. a Deut, 82, 7. Psa, 148, 5. Isa. 51. 9. 
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8 Is his mercy clean gone forever ? 
Doth ’his promise fail *for evermore ? 
9 Hath God forgotten to be gracious ? 
Hath he in anger shut up his tender mercies? Selah! 
10 And I said, “This is mine infirmity: 
But I will remember the years of the right hand of 
the Most High. 
11 T will remember the works of the Lorp: 
Surely I will remember thy wonders of old. 
12 T will meditate also of all thy work, 
And talk of thy doings.” 
13 Thy way, O God! is in the sanctuary: 
Who “is so great a God as our God! 
14 Thou art the God that doest wonders ; 
Thou hast declared thy strength among the people. 
15 Thou ‘hast with thine arm redeemed thy people, 
The sons of Jacob and Joseph. Selah! 
16 The waters saw thee, O God! 
The waters saw thee—they were afraid: 
The depths also were troubled. 
17 The clouds *poured out water: 
The skies sent out a sound: 
Thine farrows also went abroad. 
18 The voice of thy thunder was in the heaven: 
The lightnings lightened the world: 
The earth trembled and‘ shook. 
19 Thy way is in the sea, 
And thy path in the great waters, 
And &thy footsteps are not known. 
20 Thou *leddest thy people like a flock 
By the hand of Moses and Aaron. 


b Rom. 9. 6. e Exod. 14. 21. Jos. 8. £2 Sam. 22.15. Hab. 8.11. 
2 Heb. to generation and 15,16. Psa, 114. 3. g Exod. 14, 28. 

generation, Hab. 3. 8, &e. h Exod. 18. 21. and 14, 19, 
ec Exod. 15. 11. 3 Heb. were poured Isa, 68, 11, 12. 


d Exod, 6.6. Deut, 9, 29. Sorth with water. Hosea 12, 18. 
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PSALM XLIX.. 


DURING THE CAPTIVITY, BEFORE THE JEWS WERE ANIMATED 
WITH AN IMMEDIATE PROSPECT OF EMANCIPATION, 


An earnest persuasion to build the hopes of the present life and of future happiness, 
not on worldly power and wealth, but on God, 1-15; the vanity of all worldly pros- 
perity, 16-20, : 


7 To the chief Musician. A Psalm for the sons of Korah. 


1 Hear this, all ye people! 
Give ear, all ye inhabitants of the world ; 
2 Both low and high, 
Rich and poor, together ! 
3 My mouth shall speak of wisdom, 
And the meditation of my heart shall be of under- 
standing. 
+ [ * will incline mine ear to a parable, 
I will open my dark saying upon the harp. 
5 Wherefore should I fear in the days of evil, 
When the iniquity of my heels shall compass me 
about ? 
6 They that > trust in their wealth, 
And boast themselves in the multitude of their riches; 
7 None of them can by any means redeem his brother, 
Nor ° give to God a ransom for him, 
8 (For the redemption of their soul is precious, 
And it ceaseth forever,) 
9 That he should still live forever, 
And not see corruption. 
10 For he seeth that ¢ wise men die, 
Likewise the fool and the brutish person perish, 
And ° leave their wealth to others. 


a Psa, 78. 2. Mat. 18, $5. c Mat. 16. 26. 4 Ecel. 2. 16, 
5 Job 81, 24, 25, Psa, 52.7. Mal. 10,24. 1 Tim. 6 17. e Proy. 11.4 cel. 2:18, 21. 
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11 Their inward thought is, that their houses shall con- 
tinue forever, 
And their dwelling-places *to all generations ; 
They call their lands after their own names. 
2 Nevertheless man being in honour abideth not ; 
He is like the beasts that perish. 
13 'This their way is their ‘folly, 
Yet their posterity * approve their sayings. Selah! 
4 Like sheep they are laid in the grave; 
Death shall feed on them; 
And £the upright shall have dominion over them in 
the morning ; 
And their *beauty shall consume *in the grave from 
their dwelling. 
15 But God will redeem my soul from the * power of *the 
grave, 
For he shall receive me. Selah! 
16 Be not thou afraid when one is made rich, 
When the glory of his house is increased ; 
17 Kor when he dieth he shall carry nothing away, 
His glory shall not descend after him. 
18 Though ‘while he lived "he blessed his soul; 
And men will praise thee, when thou doest well to 
thyself. 
19 * He shall go to the generation of his fathers, 
They shall never see light. 
20 Man that is in honour, and understandeth not, 
Is ‘like the beasts that perish. 


1 Heb. to generation and g¢ Psalm 47. 8. Daniel 7. 22. 5 Heb. hand of the grave 


generation. Malachi 4. 8, Luke 22.80. © Or, hell. 

fLuke 12. 20. 1Cor. 6.2. Rev. 2.26;20.4. 7Heb. in his life. 

2Heb. delight in their 40r, the grave being a hab- 4 Deut. 29.19. Luke 12. 19. 
mouth, itation to every one of Heb. the soul shail go, 


3Or, strength. ; them. iKcel. 8. 19, 
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PSALM LIII. 


DURING THE CAPTIVITY, BEFORE THE JEWS WERE ANIMATED 
WITH AN IMMEDIATE PROSPECT OF EMANCIPATION. 


The Psalmist describeth the corruption of the men of the age, 1-3; their oppression 
of God's people, 4; their awakened fears through natural conscience, and their con- 
tempt of the worshippers of Jehovah, 5; he prayeth for the salvation of Israel, 6. 


{ To the chief Musician upon Mahalath, Maschil, [2. ¢., to the chief of the 
Fluters, to give instruction.] A Psalm of David. 


! The * fool hath said in his heart, There is no God. 
Corrupt are they, and have done abominable iniquity : 
There »is none that doeth good. 

2 God * looked down from heaven upon the children of 

men, 
To see if there were any that did understand, 
That did 4seek God. 
3 Every one of them is gone back ; 
They are altogether become filthy ; 
There is none that doeth good—no, not one. 

4 Have the workers of iniquity no knowledge? 
Who eat up my people as they eat bread: 
They have not called upon God. 

° There ‘were they in great fear, where no fear was; 
For God hath scattered the bones of him that en- 

campeth against thee: 
Thou hast put them to shame, because God hath 
despised them. 

6*O that the salvation of Israel were come out of 

Zion ! 
When God bringeth back the captivity of his people, 
Jacob shall rejoice, and Israel shall be glad. 
a Psa. 10, 4. and14.1, &. 42 Chron. 15. 2. and 19. 3. 2 Heb. who will give salwa- 


b Rom. 8. 10. See Job 15. 14, 16. tions, &e. 
© See Gen. 6. 12. 1Heb. they feared a fear. Prov. 28.1, Psa. 14, 5. 
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PSALM LXXXIX. 


DURING THE CAPTIVITY, BEFORE THE JEWS WERE ANIMATED 
WITH AN IMMEDIATE PROSPECT OF EMANCIPATION. 


The Psalmist praiseth God for his covenant with David, in which a perpetual royal 
seed is promised, 14; for his power, his past faithfulness, and his justice, 5-14 ; 
for his care of his Church, 15-18 ; for his favour to the kingdom of David, 19-37; 
then, complaining of contrary events, 38-45, he expostulateth, 46-49, prayeth, 
50, 51, and praiseth God, 52. 


1 Maschil of Ethan the Ezrahite, [%. ¢., A Psalm of Instruction for (or of) 
Ethan the Ezrahite.] 


: 


1 J will sing of the mercies of the Lorp forever, 
With my mouth will I make known thy faithfulness 
*to all generations. 
2 For I have said, “ Mercy shall be built up forever ; 
Thy faithfulness shalt thou establish in the very 
heavens.” . 
3 JT *have made a covenant with my chosen, 
I have ’sworn unto David my servant, 
4 Thy seed will I establish forever, 
And build up thy throne °to all generations. Selah! 
5 And ‘the heavens shall praise thy wonders, O 
Lorp! 
Thy faithfulness also in the congregation of the saints. 
6 For who in the heaven can be compared unto the 
Lorp ? 
Who among the sons of the mighty can be likened 
unto the Lorp? 
7 God is greatly to be feared in the assembly of the 


saints, 
1 Heb. to generation and gener- b2 Sam. 7. 11, &c. 1 Chron. ¢ Luke 1. 82, 88. 
ation: s0 v. 4, Psa. 119. 90. 17.10, &c. See Jer. 30. 9. d Psa. 19. 1, and 97, 6 


«1 Kings 8.16. Isa. 42. 1. Ezek. 34. 28. Hos, 3. 5. Rey. 7. 10-12, 


' 
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And to be had in reverence of all them that are 
about him. 
8 O Lorp God of hosts, who is a strong Lorn *like unto 
thee ? 
Or to thy faithfulness round about thee ? 
9 Thou frulest the raging of the sea; 
When the waves thereof arise, thou stillest them. 
10 Thou ¢hast broken * Rahab in pieces, as one that is 
slain ; 
Thou hast scattered thine enemies * with thy strong 
arm. 
11 'The " heavens are thine, the earth also is thine; 
As for the world and the fulness thereof, thou hast 
founded them. 
_ 2 The north and the south thou hast created them ; 
Tabor and Hermon shall rejoice in thy name. 
13 Thou hast ‘a mighty arm ; 
Strong is thy hand, and high is thy right hand. 
14 Justice and judgment are the ‘habitation of thy 
throne; 
Mercy and truth shall go before thy face. 
15 Blessed is the people that know the joyful sound; 
They shall walk, O Lorp! in the light of thy counte- 
nance. 
16 In thy name shall they rejoice all the day; 
And in thy righteousness shall they be exalted. 
17 For thou art the glory of their strength; 
And in thy favour our horn shall be exalted. 
18 Wor * the Lorp is our defence, 
And the Holy One of Israel is our king. 
19 Then thou spakest in vision to thy holy one, and 


saidst, 
e Exod. 15. 11. 18am. 2. 2. 2 Or, Zyypt. 5 Or, establishment. 
Psa. 85. 10. : 3 Heb. with thearmofthy Or, our shield is of the 
f See Job 88, 11. strength. LORD, and our king 
& Exod, 14. 26-28. Psa, 87.4. See Gen. 1,1. is of the Holy One of 


Isa, 80, 7. and 51. 9, 4 Heb. an arm with might. Tsrael, Psa. 47. 9. 
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“J have laid help upon one that is mighty, 
I have exalted one ‘chosen out of the people. 
20 I Khave found David my servant, 
With my holy oil have I anointed him; 
21 With whom my hand shall be established: 
Mine arm also shall strengthen him. 
22 'The enemy shall not exact upon him, 
Nor the son of wickedness afflict him. 
*3 And I will beat down his foes before his face, 
_ And plague them that hate him. 
*4 But my faithfulness and my mercy shall be with him, 
And in my name shall his horn be exalted. 
25 T will set his hand also in the sea, 
And his right hand in the rivers. 
26 He shall cry unto me, Thou art !my father, 
My God, and ™ the rock of my salvation. 
*7 Also I will make him ® my firstborn, 
Higher °than the kings of the earth. 
28 My ? mercy will I keep for him for evermore, 
And my covenant shall stand fast with him. 
29 His seed also will I make to endure forever, 
And ‘his throne ‘as the days of heaven. 
30 “Tf s his children ‘forsake my law, 
And walk not in my judgments; 
31 Tf they "break my statutes, 
And keep not my commandments ; 
32 Then " will I visit their transgression with the rod, 
And their iniquity with stripes. 
33 Nevertheless Ymy loving-kindness * will I not utterly 


take from him, 
5 5 ¢ 
Nor suffer my faithfulness ° to fail. 

11 Kings 11. 84. p Isa, 55. 8. u9Sam. 7.14. 1 Kings 11. 81, 
ik 1 Sam. 16, 1, 12. aIsa.9.7. Jer. 88, 17. v 2 Sam. 7. 18, 

12 Sam. 7.14. 1 Chron. 22.10. © Deut. 11. 21, 8 Heb. I will not make void 
m 2 Sam. 22. 47. 82 Sam. 7, 14. Srom him. 

a Psa. 2.7. Col, 1. 15, 18, t Psa, 119. 58, Jer. 9. 18. ® Heb, to lie, 


o Num. 24, 7. 7 Heb. profane my statutes, 
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34 My covenant will I not break, 
Nor alter the thing that is gone out of my lips: 
35 Once have I sworn ¥ by my holiness 
* That I will not lie unto David. 
36 His *seed shall endure forever, 
And his throne Yas the sun before me. 
37 Tt shall be established forever as the moon, 
And as a faithful witness in heaven. Selah!” 
38 But thou hast “cast off and *abhorred, 
Thou hast been wroth with thine anointed. 
39 Thou hast made void the covenant of thy servant, 
Thou Phast profaned his crown by casting it to the 
ground, 
40 Thou hast broken down all his hedges, 
Thou hast brought his strongholds to ruin. 
41 All that pass by the way spoil him, 
He is a reproach to his neighbours. 
42 ‘Thou hast set up the right hand of his adversaries, 
Thou hast made all his enemies to rejoice. 
43 Thou hast also turned the edge of his sword, 
And hast not made him to stand in the battle. 
“4 Thou hast made his * glory to cease, 
And cast his throne down to the ground. 
45 The days of his youth hast thou shortened, 
Thou hast covered him with shame. Selah! 
46 How long, Lorn? wilt thou hide thyself forever ? 
Shall thy wrath burn like fire? 
47 Remember how short my time is; 
Wherefore hast thou made all men in vain ? 
48 What man is he that liveth, and shall not °see 


death 2 
Shall he deliver his soul from the hand of the grave? 
Selah ! 
w Amos 4, 2, y Psa. 72. 5,17. Jer. 83, 20. b Lam. 5. 16. 


10 Heb. if I lie, z1 Chron. 28. 9. 11 Heb. brightness. 
x2Sam.7.16. Luke1, 88. John12,84. 2 Deut. 82. 19, ¢ Heb. 11. 5. 
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49 Lorp, where are thy former loving-kindnesses, 
Which thou ‘swarest unto David in thy truth ? 
50 Remember, Lorp, the reproach of thy servants ; 
How I do bear in my bosom the reproach of all the 
mighty people ; 
51 Wherewith thine enemies have reproached, O Lorn; 
Wherewith they have reproached the footsteps of 
thine anointed. 
52 Blessed be the Lorp for evermore! 
Amen, and Amen. 


42 Sam. 7,15. Isa. 55. 8. 


PSALM CXXIIL 


DURING THE CAPTIVITY, BEFORE THE JEWS WERE ANIMATED 
WITH AN IMMEDIATE PROSPECT OF EMANCIPATION. 


The pious Hebrews profess their readiness to obey God, 1,2; and pray for deliverance 
from the reproach and contempt of the proud, 3, 4. 


7 A Song of Degrees. 


1 Unto Thee * lift I up mine eyes, 
O Thou * that dwellest in the heavens! 
* Behold, as the eyes of servants look unto the hand of 
their masters, 
And as the eyes ‘of a maiden unto the hand of her 
mistress ; 
So our eyes ran upon the Lorp our God, 
Until that he have mercy upon us. 
3 Have mercy upon us, O Lorn, have mercy upon us; 
For we are exceedingly filled with contempt. 
4 Our soul is exceedingly filled 
With °the scorning of those that are at ease, 
And with the contempt of the proud. 


2 Psa, 121.1; 141.8 Psa. 2.4; 11.4; 115.8 © Acts 17, 21, 82; 26,24 1 Cor. 4, 12, 18, 
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PSALM XIIL 


DURING THE CAPTIVITY, BEFORE THE JEWS WERE ANIMATED 
WITH AN IMMEDIATE PROSPECT OF EMANCIPATION. 


The Psalmist complaineth of delay in help, 1,2; he prayeth for preventing grace, 
3,4; he rejoiceth in the Divine merey, 5, 6. 


7 To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David. 


1 How long wilt thou forget me, O Lorn? 
Forever? *how long wilt thou hide thy face from me? 
2 How long shall I take counsel in my soul, 
Having sorrow in my heart daily ? 
How long shall mine enemy be exalted over me? 
3 Consider and hear me, O Lorp my God; 
Lighten mine eyes, lest I sleep the sleep of death ; 
4 Lest mine enemy say, I have prevailed against him; 
And those that trouble me rejoice when I am moved. 
5 But I have trusted in thy mercy ; 
My heart shall rejoice in thy salvation. 
6 T will sing unto the Lorp, 
Because he hath dealt bountifully with me. 


a See Job 18, 24, 
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PSALM XXXVILI. 


DURING THE CAPTIVITY, BEFORE THE JEWS WERE ANIMATED 
WITH AN IMMEDIATE PROSPECT OF EMANCIPATION. 


The Psalmist persuadeth to patience and confidence in God, by the different estate of 
the godly and the wicked. 


T A Psalm of David. 


1 Fret * not thyself because of evil-doers, ' | 
Neither be thou envious against the workers of in- 
iquity. 
2 For they shall soon be cut down like the grass, 
And wither as the green herb. 
3 Trust in the Lorn, and do good; 
So shalt thou dwell in the land, and ‘verily thou shalt, 
be fed. 
4 Delight thyself also in the Lorn, 
And he shall give thee the desires of thy heart. 
5 *Commit thy way unto the Lorp, 
Trust also in him, and he shall bring it to pass. 
6 And *he shall bring forth thy righteousness as the 
light, 
And thy judgment as the noonday. 
7 * Rest in the Lorp, and wait patiently for his 
Fret not thyself because of him who prospereth in his. 
way, 
pee & the man who bringeth wicked devices to 
> pass. 
8 Cease from anger, and forsake wrath ; 
Fret ° not thyself in anywise to do evil. 


a Proy. 28.17; 24. 1, 19. 2 Heb. roll thy way upon the LORD, 3 Heb. be silent to 
1 Heb. in truth, or, stableness. Psa. 55.22. Prov. 16.3. Mat. 6. 25. the LORD. 
Job 11. 17. Mic. 7. 9. Luke, 12, 22. 1 Pet. 5. 7. ¢ Eph. 4. 26, 
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9 For “evil-doers shall be cut off; 
But those that wait upon the Lorp, they shall * inherit 
the earth. 
10 For yet a little while, and the wicked shall not be— 
Yea, thou shalt diligently consider his place, and it 
shall not be. 
11 But fthe meek shall inherit the earth ; 
And shall delight themselves in the abundance of 
peace. ; 
12 The wicked *plotteth against the just, 
And gnasheth upon him with his teeth. 
13 The Lorp shall laugh at him; 
For he seeth that his day is coming. 
14 The wicked have drawn out the sword, and have bent 
their bow, 
To cast down the poor and needy, 
And to slay *such as be of upright conversation. 
15 Their sword shall enter into their own heart, 
And their bows shall be broken. 
16 A little that a righteous man hath 
Is better than the riches of many wicked. 
17 For the arms of the wicked shall be broken, 
But the Lorp upholdeth the righteous. 
18 The Lorp knoweth the days of the upright, 
And their inheritance shall be ‘forever. 
19 They shall not be ashamed in the evil time, 
And in the days of famine they shall be satisfied. 
20 But the wicked shall perish, 
And the enemies of the Lorp shall be as ‘the fat of 


lambs ; 
They shall consume; into smoke shall they consume 
away. 
4 Job 27. 18, 14, 5 Heb. the upright of way. i Isa, 60. 21. 
e Isa. 57, 18. g Proy. 15.16; 16.8. 1 Tim. 6.6. ® Heb, the preciousnese 
f Mat, 5. 5. h Job 88,15. Psa. 10. 15, of lambs, 


4 On, practiseth, Ezek. 30. 21, &e. 
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*1 'The wicked borroweth, and payeth not again ; 
But the righteous showeth mercy, and giveth. 
*2 For ‘such as be blessed of him shall inherit the earth, 
And they that be cursed of him shall be cut off. 
The 'steps of a gogd man are ’ ordered by the Lorn, 
And he delighteth in his way. 
*4 Though ™he fall, he shall not be utterly cast down ; 
For the Lorp upholdeth him with his hand. 
°5 [T have been young, and now am old; 
Yet have I not seen the righteous forsaken, 
Nor his seed " begging bread. 
26 He is “ever merciful, and lendeth ; 
And his seed is blessed. 
*7 Depart from evil, and do good ; 
And dwell for evermore. 
*8 For the Lorp loveth judgment, 
And forsaketh not his saints; 
They are preserved forever ; 
But °the seed of the wicked shall be cut off. 
29 'The P righteous shall inherit the land, 
And dwell therein forever. 
30 The 4mouth of the righteous speaketh wisdom, 
And his tongue talketh of judgment. 
31 The ‘law of his God is in his heart, 
None of his ’ steps shall slide. 
32 The wicked watcheth the righteous, 
And seeketh to slay him. 
33 The Lorp * will not leave him in his hand, 
Nor condemn him when he is judged. 
34 Wait ton the Lorp, and keep his way, 
And he shall exalt thee to inherit the land; 
When the wicked are cut off, thou shalt see it. 


23 


k Prov. 3. 88. n Job 15. 28. Psa. 59. 15. q Mat, 12. 35. 


11 8am. 2.9. Prov. 16. 9. 8 Heb. all the day. Deut. 15.8,10. Deut. 6.6. Isa, 51. 7, 
7 Or, established. o Psa. 21, 10. Prov, 2. 22. 9 Or, goings, : 
m Psa, 84, 19, 20. Prov. 24. 16. Isa. 14, 20, 82 Pet. 2. 9. 


Micah 7, 8. 2 Cor. 4, 9. P Prov. 2, 21, it Proy, 20, 22. 
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35 T have seen the wicked in great power, 
And spreading himself like “a green bay-tree. 

36 Yet he passed away—and, io, he was not! 
Yea, I sought him—but he could not be found! 

37 Mark the perfect man, and behold the upright ; 
For " the end of that man is peace. 

38 But the transgressors shall be destroyed together, 
The end of the wicked shall be cut off. 

39 But the salvation of the righteous is of the Lorp, 
He is their strength in the time of trouble. 

40 And the Lorp shall help them, and deliver them; 
He shall deliver them from the wicked, 
And save them, Y because they trust in him. 


10 Or, a green tree that grow- u Isa. 82, 17. and 57. 2. v1 Chron. 5.20. Dan. 3.17, 28, 
eth in his own soil, and 6, 23. 
i] 


PSALM XXXVI 


DURING THE CAPTIVITY, BEFORE THE JEWS WERE ANIMATED 
WITH AN IMMEDIATE PROSPECT OF EMANCIPATION. 


The grievous state of the wicked, 1-4 ; the excellence of God’s mercy, 5-9; the Psalm- 
ist prayeth for favour to God’s children, 10-12. 


I To the chief Musician. A Psalm of David the servant of the Lorp. 


1'The transgression of the wicked saith within my 
heart, 
That * there is no fear of God before his eyes. 
? For he flattereth himself in his own eyes, 
‘Until his iniquity be found to be hateful. 
3 The words of his mouth are iniquity and deceit; 
He hath left off to be wise, and to do good. 
4 He ’deviseth *mischief upon his bed ; 
He setteth himself in a way that is not good; 
He abhorreth not evil. 


» Rom, 8.18. 1 Heb, to find his iniquity tohate. > Proy. 4.16. Micah2.1, 2 Or, vanity. 
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5 Thy mercy, O Lorp! is in the heavens; 
And thy faithfulness reacheth unto the clouds. 
6 Thy righteousness is like ‘the great mountains; 
Thy ° judgments are a great deep; 
O Lorp, ‘thou preservest man and beast. 
7 How ‘excellent is thy loving-kindness, O God! 
Therefore the children of men * put their trust under 
the shadow of thy wings. 
8 They shall be *abundantly satisfied | 
With the fatness of thy house; 
And thou shalt make them drink 
Of ‘the river of thy pleasures. 
9 For & with thee is the fountain of life, 
In "thy light shall we see light. 
 O ‘continue thy loving-kindness unto them that 
know thee, 
And thy righteousness to the upright in heart. 
11 Let not the foot of pride come against me, 
And let not the hand of the wicked remove me. 
12, There are the workers of iniquity fallen; 
They are cast down, and shall not be able to rise. 


3 Heb. the mountains of God. 4Job 7.20. Psa. 145. 9. f Job 20.17. Rey. 22. 1. 

ce Job 11.8 Psa. 77. 19. 1 Tim. 4. 10. & Jer. 2.18, John 4. 10,14 
Rom. 11. 83, e Ruth 2.12. Psa. 17. 8. hi Pet, 2. 9. 

4 Heb. precious. 5 Heb. watered. 6 Heb. draw out at length, 


31 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS CII, L, LXVII, CXXXx, 
AND XXY. 


PSALMS OF ASAPH AND OTHERS. 


The period of the captivity had been foretold, by Jeremiah, 
to be seventy years. Jeremiah xxv, 11-14. It had also been 
foretold, by Jeremiah, Isaiah, and other prophets, that severe 
political judgments were to fall upon the Babylonian empire 
at the time of the deliverance of the Jewish captives. These 
facts were well understood by the intelligent and pious portion 
of the Hebrew people. Particularly had the faithful prophet 
Daniel kept his eye upon the political state of the times on the 
one hand, and the truthful records of prophecy on the other. 
The providence of God works in harmony with the laws of 
the material world, and those principles which govern human 
society ; bringing about its wise and beneficent results by such 
natural agencies as faith alone can distinguish from the com- 
mon course and constitution of things. Miracles alone are an 
exception to this rule; and, from their nature, they cannot and 
were never designed to be perpetuated, and can never, therefore, 
become the characteristic order of Divine providence. 

For twenty years war had existed between the Babylonians 
and the united provinces of Media and Persia. The army of 
the latter, under their generalissimo Cyrus, the accomplished 
prince of Persia, had carried their victorious arms through the 
ancient province of Assyria, and westward to the Hellespont 
and the Aigean Séa, and southward through Syria and Arabia. 
The Babylonians were thus stripped at length of all their ter- 
ritory ; and Cyrus now marched to the city of Babylon itself, 
to complete his triumphs by the capture of that great metropo- 
lis. Babylon was furnished with twenty years’ provision. Its 
walls were impregnable ; and the citizens and soldiers laughed 
at the folly and impotence of the Persian army, as they patiently 
drew their lines of cireumvallation around the city and sat down 
for a regular siege. 
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Cyrus had been mentioned by name in prophecy one hundred 
and seventy years before this event, and one hundred and eleven 
years before he was born, and there designated as the person 
whom God had chosen to overthrow the Babylonian monarchy, 
and to liberate and restore his people. (Isaiah xlv, 1-4.) The 
circumstances of the downfal of Babylon had also been accurate- 
ly foretold. It does not belong to these pages to trace minutely 
the history of this most memorable event. It is sufficient to 
state a few points. Babylon lay on both sides the Euphrates, 
and by digging a broad ditch completely round the city, Cyrus 
was enabled to divert the upper waters of the river from their 
proper course, conducting them through these artificial channels 
to unite again below the city. The bed of the river through the 
city was thus laid dry, affording an easy passage for the Persian 
army into the heart of the capital. Cyrus had completed these 
preparations, and waited only a favorable moment for carrying 
his bold scheme into effect. The night chosen for the execution 
of his plan was the same that Belshazzar had appointed, in 
honour of the gods of Babylon, for the universal feasting and 
debauch, both of the court and city. In consequence of the 
general revelry, the great gates of the walls which lined the 
river banks were left unbarred and unguarded. The army of 
Cyrus, marching up the dry river bed, and entering these gates, 
took possession of the city before the careless Babylonians were 
apprised of their danger. It was on that memorable night that 
Belshazzar saw the handwriting upon the wall, which he called 
Daniel to interpret. Daniel-v. On that night he died, and 
with him terminated the Babylonian monarchy, which had 
lasted about eighty-four years. 

Upon the capture of Babylon, Cyaxares the Second, called in 
Scripture Darius, king of the Medes, and uncle to Cyrus, “took 
the kingdom,” and thus commenced the Medo-Persian Empire. 
Daniel v, 80, 81. These revolutions of empires were, to the 
common people, little more than a simple change of masters, 
or of the ruling dynasty, in which they had little to lose. It 
was the policy of Darius to occasion as little shock as possible 
to the popular order of things, in this new transfer of govern- 
ment, and to attach the Babylonians firmly to the Medo-Persian 
dominion. It was this latter circumstance which gave success 
to the adroit flattery of the Babylonian courtiers, when they 
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affected zeal for the establishment and popularity of the Medo- 
Persian throne, but were in truth only seeking the life of Daniel. 
Daniel vi, 1-9. With Darius, however, Daniel was ever a fa- 
vourite ; and no less so with his suecessor Cyrus. 
The prescribed period of the captivity had now nearly expir- 
ed. The events of war had placed the dominion of the Eastern 
world in new hands, to whom the jealous, vindictive policy 
of Nebuchadnezzar and his successors toward the Western na- 
tions, was unknown. Human events seemed tending toward 
the fulfilment of prophecy; and the soul of the Hebrew revived, 
as the first day-streaks of hope broke upon the night of his 
captivity. Ezekiel had premonished the nation that though 
deliverance and restoration, with all their consequent blessings, 
were promised to the Hebrew people, “yet for all these things 
would God be inquired of, to do it for them.” Ezek. xxxvi, 37. 
Jeremiah also had placed this duty clearly before the mind and 
conscience of the nation: 


“For thus saith the Lord, 
That after seventy years be accomplished at Babylon 
I will visit you, and perform my good word toward you, 
Tn causing you to return to this place. 
For I know the thoughts that I think toward you, saith the Lord, 
Thoughts of peace, and not of evil, 
To give you an expected end. 
Then shall ye call upon me, 
And ye shall go and pray unto me, 
And I will hearken unto you. 
And ye shall seek me, and find me, 
When ye shall search for me with all your heart. 
And I will be found of you, said the Lord: 
And I will turn away your captivity, 
And I will gather you from all the nations, 
And from all the places whither I have driven you, saith the Lord; 
And I will bring you again into the place 
Whence I caused you to be carried away captive.” 


' Jeremiah xxix, 10-14, 


In the “first year of Darius,” Daniel, having carefully re- 
viewed the prophecies concerning the restoration, (such as 
Jeremiah xiii, xxv, xxix, and 1,) “set his face unto the Lord 
God, to seek by prayer and supplications, with fasting, and 
sackcloth, and ashes,” for his people. Daniel ix, 1-19. His. 
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solemn, earnest, and agonizing supplications and confessions, 
recorded in chapter ix of his prophecy, ought to be read with 
serious and devout attention. At the close of his supplications 
he received a new prophetic disclosure concerning the future 
destiny of his people. From about this time hopes of emanci- 
pation seem to have been entertained with more confidence, 
and to have awakened new life in the nation. They could 
now say, 
“Thou shalt arise, and have mercy upon Zion: 


For the time to favour her, yea, the set time, is come.” 
Psalm cii, 18. 


At this point we shall insert those Psalms written during the 
captivity, which seem, by their tone and phraseology, to indicate 
an immediate expectation of return among the captives. Psalm 
cii is supposed by some to have been written by Daniel, Read 
Daniel ix, 1-19. 


PSALM CII 


DURING THE CAPTIVITY, WHEN THE CAPTIVES BEGAN TO 
INDULGE AN EXPECTATION OF IMMEDIATE RELEASE. 


The Psalmist maketh grievous complaint, 1-11; he comforteth himself in the eter- 
nity of God, 12, and in the faithful merey of God to Zion, 13-22, and in the un- 
changeableness of God, 23-28, 


q A Prayer of the afflicted, when he is overwhelmed, and pis out his 
complaint before the Lorn. 


1 Hear my prayer, O Lorp! 
And let my ery *come unto thee. 
2 Hide not thy face from me in the day when I am in 
trouble, 
Incline thine ear unto me in the day when I call; 
Answer me speedily. 
3 For > my days are consumed *like smoke, 
And my bones are burned as a hearth. 


a Exodus 2. 23, b James 4. 14, 1 Or, (as some read,) tnto smoke, 
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4 My heart is smitten, and withered like grass, 
So that I forget to eat my bread. 
5 By reason of the voice of my groaning 
My bones cleave to my *skin. 
6 T am like a pelican of the wilderness; 
T am like an owl of the desert. 
7 I watch, and am as.a sparrow alone upon the house- 
top. | 
8 Mine aoe reproach me all the day; 
And they that are °mad against me are ‘sworn against 
me. 
9 For I have eaten ashes like bread, 
And mingled my drink with weeping, 
10 Because of thine indignation and thy wrath ; 
For thou hast lifted me up, and cast me down. 
11 My days are like a shadow that declineth, 
And ° I am withered like grass. 
12 But thou, O Lorp! shalt endure forever, 
And thy remembrance unto all generations. 
13 Thou shalt arise, and ‘have mercy upon Zion ; 
For the time to favour her, yea, the £set time, is come. 
14 Yor thy servants take pleasure in her stones, 
And favour the dust thereof. 
15 So the heathen shall fear the name of the Lorn, 
And all the kings of the earth thy glory. 
16 When the Lorp shall build up Zion, 
He "shall appear in his glory. 
17 He ‘ will regard the prayer of the destitute, 
And not despise their prayer. 
18 This shall be * written for the generation to come, 
And 'the people which shall be created shall praise 


the Lorp. 
2 Or, flesh. f Isa. 60.10, Zech. 1. 12. k Rom. 15. 4. 
© Acts 26. 11. & Isa. 40. rf 1 Cor. 10. 11. 
d Acts 28. 12. h Isa, 60. 1, 2. Psa, 22. 31. 


e James 1. 10, i Neh, 1. 6, 11. and 2. S. Isa, 48, 21. 
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19 For he hath looked down from the height of his sanc- 
tuary, 
From heaven did the Lorp behold the earth; 
*0 'To hear the groaning of the prisoner, 
To loose *those that are appointed to death, 
21 'To declare the name of the Lorp in Zion, 
And his praise in Jerusalem ; 
2 ‘When the people are gathered together, 
And the kingdoms, to serve the Lorp. 
*3 He ‘weakened my strength in the way, 
He shortened my days. 
*4 T said, O my God! take me not away in the midst of 
my days; 
Thy years are throughout all generations. 
5 Of ™ old hast thou laid the foundation of the earth, 
And the heavens are the work of thy hands. 
26 They *shall perish, but Thou shalt * endure ; 
Yea, all of them shall wax old like a garment; 
As a vesture shalt thou change them, and they shall 
be changed. — 
27 But ° Thou art the same, 
And thy years shall have no end. 
28 The children of thy servants shall continue, 
And their seed shall be established before thee. 


3 Heb. the children of death. m See Gen, 1. 1. 5 Heb. stand. : 
4 Heb, afflicted. n See Job 14, 12, ° Mal. 3,6. Heb. 18,8, James 1. 17, 
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PSALM L. 


DURING THE CAPTIVITY, WHEN THE CAPTIVES BEGAN TO 
INDULGE AN EXPECTATION OF IMMEDIATE RELEASE. 


The majesty of God in his Church, 1-4; he commandeth to gather his saints, 5, 6; 
he reproveth his people for a merely ceremonial religion, destitute of spirituality, 
and defective in morality, 7-22; he delighteth in sincere worship and upright 
morality, 23. 


{ A Psalm of Asaph. 


1 The Mighty God, even the Lorn, hath spoken, 
And called the earth 
From the rising of the sun unto the gomg down 
thereof. 
? Out of Zion, the perfection of beauty, 
God hath shined. : 
3 Our God shall come, and shall not keep silence; 
A. * fire shall devour before hin, 
And it shall be very tempestuous round about him. 
4 He *shall call to the heavens from above, 
And to the earth, that he may judge his people. 
5 Gather °my saints together unto me, 
Those ‘that have made a covenant with me by sacrifice. 
6 And the heavens shall declare his Be ea elit 
For God is judge himself. Selah! 
7 Hear, O my people, and I will speak! 
O Israel, and I will testify against thee! 
I °am God, even thy God. 
8 J will not reprove thee for thy sacrifices 
Or thy burnt-offerings, to have been continually before 
me. 


a Lev. 10.2. Num, 16,85, b Deut. 4.26. Isa. 1.2. Mic, 6, 1, 2. a Exod. 24, 7. 
Psa, 97.8, Dan. 7, 10. ¢ Deut, 83. 8, Isa. 18. 8. e Exod. 20.2 
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9 I twill take no bullock out of thy Haney, 
Nor he goats out of thy folds. 
10 For every beast of the forest is mine, 
And the cattle upon a thousand hills. 
11 J know all the fowls of the mountains, 
And the wild beasts of the field are * mine. 
12 If I were hungry, I would not tell thee; 
For &the world is mine, and the fulness thereof. 
13 ‘Will I eat the flesh of bulls, 
Or drink the blood of goats ? 
14 Offer unto God thanksgiving, 
And ‘pay thy vows unto the Most High, 
15 And ‘call upon me in the day of trouble: 
I will deliver thee, and thou shalt glorify me. 
16 But unto the wicked God saith, 
What hast thou to do to declare my statutes, 
Or that thou shouldest take my covenant in thy mouth? 
17 Seeing 'thou hatest imstruction, 
And castest my words behind thee. 
18 ‘When thou sawest a er then thou ™consentedst 
with him, 
And *hast ne »partaker with adulterers. 
'9 Thou *givest thy mouth to evil, 
_ And thy tongue frameth deceit. 
20 Thou sittest and speakest against thy brother, 
Thou slanderest thine own mother’s son. 
21° These things hast thou done, and I kept silence ; 
Thou °thoughtest that I was altogether such an ats 


as thyself; 
But I will reprove thee, and set them in order before 
thine eyes. 
t Micah 6.6. Acts 17. 25. 1 Deut, 23. 21. Job 22. 27, 2 Heb. thy portion was 
1 Heb. with me. Psa. 76.11. Heel. 5. 4, 5. with adulterers, 
g Exod. 19. 5. Deut, 10.14. Job 22. 27. Psa. 91.15. n1 Tim. 5, 22. 
Job 41. 11. Psa, 24, 1. Zech. 18. 9. 3 Heb. sendest. 
1 Cor. 10. 26, 28. 1 Rom, 2. 21, 22. o See Rom. 2, 4 


b Hos, 14.2. Heb. 13, 15. m Rom. 1. 82. 
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22 Now consider this, ye that forget God, 
Lest I tear you in pieces, and there be none to deliver. 
23 Whoso Poffereth praise glorifieth me ; 
And ‘to him that * ordereth his conversation aright 
Will I show the salvation of God. 


P Psa, 27. 6. Rom. 12. 1, a Gal. 6. 16. 4 Heb. disposeth his way. 


PSALM LXVIL 


DURING THE CAPTIVITY, WHEN THE CAPTIVES BEGAN TO 
INDULGE AN EXPECTATION OF IMMEDIATE RELEASE. 


A prayer for the deliverance and prosperity of the Church, 1; that the knowledge 
of God may thereby be extended among the nations, 2, to the joy of the people, 3-5, 
and the increase of God’s blessings, 6, 7. 


1 To the chief Musician on Neginoth, [?. ¢., upon the stringed instrumepts.] 
A Psalm or Song. 


! God be merciful unto us, and bless us; 

And *cause his face to shine ‘upon us. Selah! 

? That >thy way may be known upon earth, 
Thy ‘saving health among all nations. 

3 Let the people praise thee, O God! 

Let all the people praise thee! 

4 O let the nations be glad and sing for joy; 
For thou shalt judge the people righteously, 
And “govern the nations upon earth. Selah! 

5 Let the people praise thee, O God; 

Let all the people praise thee! 

6 Then ‘shall the earth yield her increase ; 
And God, even our own God, shall bless us. 

7 God shall bless us, 

And all the ends of the earth shall fear him. 


a Num. 6, 25. b Acts 18, 25. 2 Heb. lead. 
1 Heb, with ws. ¢ Luke 2. 80, 81. Titus 2,11. a Ley. 26. 4. 
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PSALM CXXxX. 


DURING THE CAPTIVITY, WHEN THE CAPTIVES BEGAN TO 
INDULGE AN EXPECTATION OF IMMEDIATE RELEASE. 


The Psalmist earnestly.prayeth, and professeth his hope in the forgiving mercy of 
God, 1-4; he waiteth and longeth for his salvation, 5,6; he exhorteth Israel to 
hope in God, 7, 8. ; 


{ A Song of Degrees. 


1 Out *of the depths have I cried unto thee, O Lorn! 
2 Lorp, hear my voice; 
Let thine ears be attentive to the voice of my suppli- 
cations. 
3 If ’thou, Lorp, shouldest mark iniquities, 
O Lorp, who shall stand ? 
4 But there is ‘forgiveness with thee, 
That ‘thou mayest be feared. 
5 J wait for the Lorp, 
My soul doth wait, and in his word do I hope. 
6 My soul waiteth for the Lorp 
More than they that watch for the morning ; 
‘I say, more than they that watch for the morning. 
7 Let Israel hope in the Lorn; 
For ¢with the Lorn: there is mercy, 
And with him is plenteous redemption. 
8 And fhe shall redeem Israel from all his iniquities. 
a Lam. 8. 55. Jonah 2. 2. 41 Kings 8. 40. e Psa. 86. 5, 15. Isa. 55. 7. 


b Rom, 8. 20, 28, 24. 1 Or, which watch unto the f Psa. 108. 8,4. Mat. 1. 21. 
¢ Exod. 84, 7. morning. 
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PSALM XXV. 


DURING THE CAPTIVITY, WHEN THE CAPTIVES BEGAN TO 
INDULGE AN EXPECTATION OF IMMEDIATE RELEASE. 


The Psalmist’s confidence in prayer, 1-6; he prayeth for remission of sins, 7-15 ; 
and for help in affliction, 16-22. _ 


q A Psalm of David. 


1 Unto thee, O Lorp, do I lift up my soul! 
20 my God, I *trust in thee; 
Let me not be ashamed, 
Let not mine enemies triumph over me. 
3 Yea, let none that wait on thee be ashamed ; 
Let them be ashamed which transgress without cause. 
4 Show ’me thy ways, O Lorp; 
Teach me thy paths. 
5 Lead me in thy truth, and teach me; 
For thou art the God of my salvation ; 
On thee do I wait all the day. 
6 Remember, O Lorn, ‘thy tender mercies and thy 
loving-kindnesses ; 
For they have been ever of old. 
7 Remember not the sins of my youth, nor my trans- 
eressions : 
According to thy mercy remember thou me 
For thy goodness’ sake, O Lorp! 
Good and upright.is the Lorp, 
Therefore will he teach sinners in the way. 
9 The meek will he guide in judgment, 
And the meek will he teach his way. 
10 All the paths of the Lorp are mercy and truth _ 
Unto such as keep his covenant and his testimonies. 


8 


a Psalm 22, 5, b Exod. 88. 18, 1Heb. thy bowels. Psa. 103.17. 
Rom. 10, 11. Psa, 5. 1. Isa, 68.15, Jer. 88, 11. 


o 
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"For thy name’s sake, O Lorp, pardon mine iniquity ; 
For °it is great. 
12 ‘What man is he that feareth the Lorn? 
Him shall he teach in the way that he shall choose. 
13 His ¢soul shall *dwell at ease, 
And his seed shall inherit the earth. 
_ 4 The °secret of the Lorp is with them that fear him, 
* And he will show them his covenant. 
15 Mine eyes are ever toward the Lorn, 
For he shall “pluck my feet out of the net. 
16 Turn thee unto me, and have mercy upon me; 
For I am desolate and afflicted. 
17 The troubles of my heart are enlarged, 
O bring thou me out of my distresses. 
18 Look upon mine affliction and my pain, 
And forgive all my sins. 
19 Consider mine enemies, for they are many ; 
And they hate me with °cruel hatred. 
20 O keep my soul, and deliver me: 
Let me not be ashamed, for I put my trust in thee. 
21 Let integrity and uprightness preserve me, 
For I wait on thee. 
22 Redeem Israel, O God! 
Out of all his troubles. 


¢ See Rom. 5. 20. e Prov. 8. 82. See John 7. 17. 4 Heb. bring 
d Prov, 19. 23. and 15. 15. Sorth. 
2 Heb. lodge in 3 Or, And his covenant to 5 Heb. hatred of 


goodness. make them know it. violence, 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALM CXXVI. 


Cyaxares II., or “ Darius the Mede,” reigned two-years, and 
on his death the sole government of the empire devolved upon 
his nephew, Cyrus. This prince, so celebrated in history as a 
hero, a monarch, and a magnanimous and virtuous character, 
was also honoured, as we have previously stated, in the page 
of inspired prophecy. Isaiah had designated him as the instru- 
ment by which God would redeem his people from the Chal- 
dean yoke. One hundred and eleven years before Cyrus was 
born, that prophet had thus spoken to the people of Israel: 


“Thus saith the Lord, thy Redeemer, 

And he that formed thee from the womb, 

T am the Lord that maketh all things; 

% * ® * * * * 

That saith of Cyrus, He is my Shepherd, 

And shall perform all my pleasure: 

Even saying to Jerusalem, ‘Thou shalt be built ;’ 

And to the temple, ‘Thy foundation shall be laid.’ 
“Thus saith the Lord to his anointed, 

To Cyrus, whose right hand I have holden, 

To subdue nations before him; 

And I will loose the loins of kings, 

To open before him the two-leaved gates; 

And the gates shall not be shut; 

I will go before thee, 

And make the crooked places straight : 

I will break in pieces the gates of brass, 

And cut in sunder the bars of iron: 

And I will give thee the treasures of darkness, 

And hidden riches of secret places, 

That thou mayest know that I, the Lord, 

Which call thee by thy name, 

Am the God of Israel. 

* * * * * * ® 

I have raised him [Cyrus] up in righteousness, 

And I will direct all his ways. 

He.shall build my city, and he shall let go my captives, 

Not for price nor reward, saith the Lord of hosts.” 


Isaiah xliv, 24, 28; xlv, 1-8, 18. 


See also Isaiah xiii, xiv; and Jeremiah li, 11. 
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Such was the language of prophecy concerning this wonder- 
ful man, and such were some of the predicted details of his 
wonderful commission. It cannot be doubted that Cyrus had 
become acquainted with the Jewish Scriptures, and particu- 
larly with those prophecies which related to the overthrow of 
Babylon, through the agency of Daniel. Josephus says, that 
Cyrus was acquainted with the prophecies of Isaiah. In that 
prophet, and in Jeremiah, he saw the leading circumstances of 
his own history, as a conqueror, clearly foretold. Daniel, also, 
himself had received visions concerning the rise of the Medo- 
Persian power, in the reigns of Nebuchadnezzar and of Bel- 
shazzar, (see Daniel 11, 39; vi, 5,173 viii, 3, 4;) and some of 
these facts were chronicled in the royal archives at Babylon. 
The stupendous miracles which had been wrought through 
Daniel and his three companions, in the reigns of Nebuchad- 
nezzar, Belshazzar, and Darius, had confounded the wisdom of 
the astrologers, and caused the name of Jehovah to be known 
and revered throughout the provinces of the empire. These 
circumstances exerted a vast influence upon Cyrus, and brought 
him to believe in and confess the true God. 

The wars of Nebuchadnezzar, in Syria and Palestine, had 
been sanguinary and severe. The Hebrews, and after them 
the Pheenicians, had resisted his arms with obstinate valour, 
and for a long time held in check and bafiled his plans of con- 
quest. For this reason, when the old city of Tyre had fallen 
into his hands, he crippled her commerce, and laid severe exac- 
tions upon the Pheenicians. The Babylonian oppression lay 
heavily upon this people during all the period of the continu- 
ance of that monarchy. But Isaiah had prophesied, that, after 
seventy years, when the Hebrew nation should be released, 
the commerce of Tyre should be revived, and her wealth and 
her merchandise should return. Isaiah xxiii, 15-17. The com- 
merce of Tyre had always enriched the East, while the land 
of the Hebrews was important to the Eastern monarchs, in a 
military view, as a point of transit from Asia to Egypt. 
Cyrus was, therefore, from motives of sound policy, inclined 
to lenity toward these nations. It was for the safety of his 
western and African provinces, to attach the Phoenician and 
Hebrew nations to his throne by the strongest bonds of in- 
terest and of gratitude. 
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Under these circumstances, Daniel was prepared to present 
to that monarch, on his first accession to the throne, his peti- 
tion for the release of his people. Such an act was due to 
humanity, to enlightened state policy, to the humane and pious 
spirit of the emperor, and to the important public services ren- 
dered by Daniel. The expectation of the captives was fixed 
upon Cyrus, while, with their faces toward Jerusalem, they 
daily offered up prayers, recalling the faithful mercies of God 
in his covenant to Abraham, Moses, and David. The hour at 
last came and God was entreated of them. 

“ Now in the first year of Cyrus king of Persia, that the 
word of the Lord by the mouth of Jeremiah might be fulfilled, 
the Lord stirred up the spirit of Cyrus king of Persia, that he 
made a proclamation throughout all his kingdom, and put it 
also in writing, saying, ‘Thus saith Cyrus king of Persia, the 
Lord God of heaven hath given me all the kingdoms of the 
earth; and he hath charged me to build him a house at Jeru- 
salem, which isin Judah. Who is there among you of all his 
people? His God be with him, and let him go up to Jerusa- 
lem, which is in Judah, and build the house of the Lord God 
of Israel, (he is the God,) which is in Jerusalem. And whoso- 
ever remaineth in any place where he sojourneth, let the men 
of his place help him with silver, and with gold, and with 
goods, and with beasts, besides the freewill offering for the 
house of God that is in Jerusalem.’” Ezra i, 1-4. 

Such was the edict of emancipation published by Cyrus, 
conveying a full charter of national and religious rights to the 
Jewish people. The captives everywhere received it with 
unbounded joy and pious thanksgiving, and made immediate 
preparations for returning to their native land. *The first cara- 
van of returning Jews was led back by Zerubbabel, a descend- 
ant of the royal house of David, and by Jeshua the high 
priest; Zerubbabel being invested with the functions of gover- 
nor of Judea. This first colony amounted in round numbers to 
about fifty thousand souls. They carried back with them 
immense treasures for building the temple at Jerusalem. 

Read Daniel ix, 1-19; Ezrai, and ii. 
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PSALM CXXVI 


ON THE PUBLICATION OF THE DECREE OF OYRUS, PERMIT- 
TING THE JEWS TO RETURN TO THEIR OWN LAND. 


The joy of the Hebrews on their return from captivity, 1-3; they pray for and 
prophesy their complete restoration, 4-6, 


I A Song of Degrees. 


1 When the Lorp ‘turned again the captivity of Zion, 
We * were like them that dream. 
2 Then > was our mouth filled with laughter, 
And our tongue with singing: 
‘Then said they among the heathen, 
“The Lorp *hath done great things for them.” 
3 The Lorp hath done great things for us, 
Whereof we are glad. 
4 Turn again our captivity, O Lorp! 
As the streams in the south. 
5 They ‘that sow in tears 
Shall reap in *joy. 
6 He that goeth forth and weepeth, 
Bearing * precious seed, 
Shall doubtless come again, with rejoicing, 
Bringing his sheaves with him. 


1 Heb. returned the return- _ 2 Acts 12. 9 ¢ See Jer. 81.9, &e 
ing of Zion. Psa, 53. 6. b Job 8. 21. 3 Or, singing. 
and 85. 1. Hos. 6. 11. 2 Heb. hath magnified 4 Or, seed basket. 
Joel 3, 1. to do with them. 


32 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALM LXXXV. 
" PSALM OF KORAH, 


Psalm exxvi, just recorded, well expresses the first lively 
transports of joy that filled the hearts of the emancipated 
exiles. Psalm lxxxv, which follows, is much more chastened 
by the recollection that their restoration is not yet perfect. 
The Psalmist acknowledges the Divine favour with gratitude, 
in “bringing back.the captivity of Jacob,” verse 1; but feels 
that much more is to be done in order to restore the people to 
their national character; and hence the earnest pleadings for 
still further help, and still larger measures of grace, verses 4-7. 
It must be remembered, that although the door of freedom and 
restoration had been opened to the Jews by the decree of 
Cyrus, and although many thousands of Judah, and of the scat- 
tered ten tribes of Israel, were ready and anxious to return to 
their native land, yet, as the Jews were scattered through the 
provinces of Babylonia, Assyria, Mesopotamia, Armenia, and 
‘Media, as far north as the Caucasian mountains, and around 
the southern shores of the Caspian Sea, many of them a thou. 
sand miles from their native land; and as many of them were 
now settled, and inclined to remain in their new homes, while 
others were poor and unable to undertake so great a journey, 
it became still a question whether the Hebrew family would 
ever again be gathered. Hence the earnest prayer, “ Turn us, 
[that is, retwrn us, or turn us back, to our own land,| O God 
of our salvation,” ‘“ Wilt thou not turn? wilt thou not preserve 
us alive? and thy nation shall be glad in thee.” Verses 4, 6. 
Read Daniel ix, 1-19; Ezra i and ii. 
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PSALM LXXXYV. 


ON THE PUBLICATION OF THE DECREE OF CYRUS, PER- 
MITTING THE JEWS TO RETURN TO THEIR OWN LAND. 


The Psalmist acknowledges the favour of God in the deliverance of his people from 
captivity, 1-3; he prayeth that it may be complete, 4-7; he comforteth himself in 
the goodness and faithfulness of God, 8-9 ; and in the return of righteousness and 
plenty, 10-13, 


I To the chief Musician. A Psalm for the Sons of Korah. 


1 Lorp, thou hast been ‘favourable unto thy land, 
Thou hast * brought back the captivity of Jacob. 
2 Thou hast forgiven the iniquity of thy people, 
Thou hast covered all their sin. Selah! 
3 Thou hast taken away all thy wrath, 
Thou hast turned *thyself from the fierceness of thine 
anger. 
4 Turn us, O God of our salvation! 
And cause thine anger toward us to cease. 
5 Wilt thou be angry with us forever ? 
Wilt thou draw out thine anger to all generations ? 
6 Wilt thou not >revive us again, 
That thy people may rejoice in thee ? 
7 Show us thy mercy, O Lorp, 
And grant us thy salvation. 
8 J°will hear what God the Lorp will ee 
For “he will speak peace unto his people, and to his 
saints ; 
But let. them not *turn again to folly. 
9 Surely ‘his salvation is nigh them that fear him, 
That ¢glory may dwell in our land. 


1Or, well pleased, Psa, 2 Or, thine unger from wac- 4 Zee. 9. 10. 
(outs ing hot, Deut. 18. 17, e 2 Peter 2. 20, 21. 
a Jer. 80. 18. and 381. 28. b Hab. 3. 2. f Isa. 46, 13. 


Ezek. 89.25. Joel 3, 1. ¢ Hab. 2. 1. & Zech. 2.5, John 1. 14 
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10 Mercy and truth are met together, i 
Righteousness "and peace have kissed each other. 
11 Truth ‘shall spring out of the earth, 
And righteousness shall look down from heaven. 
12 Yea, *the Lorp shall give that which is good, 
And.-our land shall yield her increase. 
13 Righteousness shall go before him, 
And shall set us in the way of his steps. 


h Psa. 72,8 Isa. 82. 17. Luke 2. 14. i Isa. 45. 8 k James 1. 17. 


INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS OVI, CXI, CXII, CXIII, 
CXIV, AND CXYVE. 


On the arrival of the first colony of returning Jews at Jeru- 
salem, under the conduct of Zerubbabel, as they surveyed the 
ruins of their city, and beheld the magnitude of the work 
before them, “the chief of the fathers” offered liberally of 
their substance for the rebuilding of the temple. Their first 
care, however, was to search out their ancient lands and places 
of residence throughout all the cities of Judah, and to prepare 
for themselves and their families a temporary abode. Their 
lands and vineyards also required a brief attention, and having 
made these hasty arrangements for their own subsistence, they 
immediately turned attention to their ruined city and temple. 
On the seventh month (September) of the same year of their — 
arrival in the land, “the people gathered themselves together 
as one man to Jerusalem.” Here a melancholy prospect was 
presented to their view.. The Chaldeans had completely de- 
molished the walls of the city, levelled the temple, palace, and 
houses of the nobility to the ground, destroyed their altars, and 
burned their city with fire. One confused heap of desolation . 
covered the site of their once proud and beautiful metropolis. 
The mind can searcely conceive the feelings of those venerable 
fathers, as their eyes wandered over these fields of undistinguish- 
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able ruins, and recalled the ancient splendour and glory of 
Zion. But home, country, national pride, and, above all, 
veneration for the religion of their ancestors, inspired them 
with zeal to undertake the appalling labour of reviving their 
nation from its ashes. 

In resuscitating their city from its ruins they began with 
their temple edifice. But as even this would involve con- 
siderable delay, and as the services of religion were important, 
they first reared their “altar” before they prepared to lay the 
foundations of the temple. Religion was the basis of their 
commonwealth, and the source of all their national greatness 
and prosperity. The Jews had long been “ without a sacrifice 
and without an ephod.” Their captivity had humbled their 
pride, and effectually cured them of all their idolatrous pro- 
pensities. They now sought with zeal to restore and establish 
the pure system of Moses, and to follow the light of their 
faithful prophets. Mournful, indeed, among these heaps of 
desolation were their first attempts to revive the altar of daily 
sacrifice. ® Yet, here, amid the blackened ruins of their temple, 
they now assembled to pay their earliest vows to Jehovah their 
sovereign. y 

The great altar, in the temple of Solomon, stood in the mid- 
dle of the second court, or “holy place,” directly before the 
portal of the “holy of holies.” Here were offered the daily 
sacrifices, morning and evening, and all other sacrifices, ordin- 
ary and extraordinary, made by fire. The most constant and 
important services of the sanctuary, were performed upon this 
altar. The exiles, therefore, carefully sought out the place 
where it formerly stood, and rebuilt it before the foundation 
stones of the temple were laid. 

“Then stood up Jeshua the son of Jozadak, and his brethren 
the priests, and Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, and his 
brethren, and builded the altar of the God of Israel, to offer 
burnt offerings thereon, as it is written in the law of Moses the 
man of God. And they set the altar upon his bases; for fear 
was upon them because of the people of those countries: and 
they offered burnt offerings thereon unto the Lord, even 
burnt offerings morning and evening. They kept also the 
feast of Tabernacles, as it is written, and offered the daily 
burnt offerings by number, according to the custom, as the 
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duty of every day required; and afterward offered the con- 
tinual burnt offering, both of the new-moons and of all the set 
feasts of the Lord that were consecrated, and of every one that 
willingly offered a freewill offering unto the Lord. From the 
first day of the seventh month began they to offer burnt offer- 
ings unto the Lord. But the foundation of the temple of the 
Lord was not yet laid.” Ezra iii, 2-6. 

In the restoration of their religion, the returned exiles beheld 
with rapture the germ of the future nation; and in accepting 
their sacrifices Jehovah renewed his covenant, and restored 
them to the dignity of their ancient privileges. This, then, 
was an epoch in their restoration which we may well suppose 
was celebrated with joyful thanksgiving; and for a while they 
suspended all public work to give attention to their different 
festivals, and to the services of the altar. 

Psalm evii is applicable to this date, with peculiar marks of 
internal evidence.. It was sung just after the restoration from 
bondage, verses 2, 3; at a joyful public assembly of the nation, 
verse 82; at an occasion of public sacrifice and thanksgiving, 
verse 22; after they had begun to till the land and receive 
its fruits, verses 35-37; before they had builded their city, 
verse 36. Everywhere, recent deliverance from trouble, 
and recent restoration to national blessings are intimated. 
Verse 13, 


“For he hath broken the gates of brass, 
And cut the bars of iron in sunder,” 


is exactly parallel to, and a quotation of, Isaiah xlv, 2, 


“T will break in pieces the gates of brass, 
And cut in sunder the bars of iron ;” 


and refers to the taking of Babylon by Cyrus. (Vide Intro- 
duction to Psalm cii, &c.) Read Ezra iii, 1-7: 
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PSALM CVIL 


ON THE ERECTION OF THE GREAT ALTAR AT JERUSALEM, 
AFTER THE RETURN OF THE EXILES. 


The Psalmist exhorteth the redeemed captives to praise the Lord, 1-3; he compareth 
their former condition to that of weary travellers, 4-9; to captives, 10-16; to sick 
men, 17-22; to mariners in a storm, 23-31; he calleth upon the assembly of elders, 
and the congregation, to praise the Lord, 32; because he had restored their land to 
fruitfulness, 33-37; and increased their herds, 38; and broken the power of their 
oppressors, 39, 40; and blessed the families of Israel with increase and loving- 
kindness, 41-43. . 


1 O give thanks unto the Lorp, for *he is good, 
For his mercy endureth forever. 
? Let the redeemed of the Lorp say so, 
‘Whom he hath redeemed from the hand of the enemy; 
3 And » gathered them out of the lands, - 
From the east, and from the west, 
From the north, and *from the south. 
4 They wandered in the ° wilderness in a solitary way, 
They found no city to dwell in. 
5 Hungry and thirsty, 
Their soul fainted in them. 
6 Then they cried unto the Lorp in their trouble, 
And he delivered them out of their distresses. 
7 And he led them forth by the right way, 
That they might go to a city of habitation. 
8 O that men would praise the Lorp for his goodness, 
And for his wonderful works to the children of men! 
9 For ¢he satisfieth the longing soul, 
And filleth the hungry soul with goodness. 


a Mat. 19. 17. b Isa, 48. 5, 6. Jer. 29.14 and © Deut. 82. 10. 
1 Heb. from the sea, 81. 8,10. Ezek. 39. 27, 28. . 4d Duke 1, 538, 
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10 Such @as sit in darkness and in the shadow of death, 
Being bound in affliction and iron ; 

11 Because they rebelled against the words of God, 
And contemned £ the counsel of the Most High: 

12 Therefore he brought down their heart with labour; 
They fell down, and there was none to help. 

13 Then they cried unto the Lorn in their trouble, 
And he saved them out of their distresses. 

14 He £ brought them out of darkness and the shadow of 

death, 

And brake their bands in sunder. 

15 © that men would praise the Lorp for his goodness, 
And for his wonderful works to the children of men! 

16 For he hath broken the gates of brass, 
And cut the bars of iron in sunder. 

17 Fools because of their transgression, 
And because of their iniquities, are afflicted. 

18 Their soul abhorreth all manner of meat, 
And they draw near to the gates of death. 

19 Then they cry unto the Lorp in their trouble, 
And he saveth them out of their distresses. 

20 He ®sent his word, and healed them, 
And delivered them from their destructions. 

21 O that men would praise the Lorp for his goodness, 
And for his wonderful works to the children of men! 

~ And ‘let them sacrifice the sacrifices of thanksgiving, 
And declare his works with ’ rejoicing. 

23 ‘They that go down to the sea in ships, 

_ That do business in great waters, 

4 These see the works of the Lorp, 
And his wonders in the deep. 

25 For he commandeth, and ‘raiseth the stormy wind, 
Which lifteth up the waves thereof. 


e Luke 1. 79. See Job 3. 5. h 2 Kings 20.4,5. Psa. 147. 15, 2 Heb. singing. 
f Psa. 73. 24. Luke 7. 80. &e. Mat. 8 8, 3 Heb. maketh to stand, 
Acts 20. 27. iLey. 7.12. Psa. 50. 14. Jonah 1, 4, 


§ Acts 12. 7, &c. and 16, 26, &e. Heb. 18, 15. 
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6 They mount up to the heaven, 
They go down again to the depths, 
Their soul is melted because of trouble. 
27 They reel to and fro, and stagger like a drunken 
- man, 
And ‘are at their wit’s end. 
8 Then they cry unto the Lorp in their trouble, 
And he bringeth them out of their distresses. 
*9 He ‘maketh the storm a calm, 
So that the waves thereof are still. 
30 Then are they glad because they be quiet, 
So he bringeth them unto their desired haven. 
31 O that men would praise the Lorp for his goodness, 
And for his wonderful works to the children of men! 
32 Let them exalt him also in the congregation of the 
people, 
And praise him in the assembly of the elders. 
33 He! turneth rivers into a wilderness, 
And the water-springs into dry ground ; 
34 A ™ fruitful land into ° barrenness, 
For the wickedness of them that dwell therein. 
35 He "turneth the wilderness into a standing water, 
And dry ground into water-springs. 
36 And there he maketh the hungry to dwell, 
That they may prepare a city for habitation; 
37 And sow the fields, and plant vineyards, 
Which may yield fruits of increase. 
38 He °blesseth them also, so that they Pare multiplied 
greatly ; 
‘And suffereth not their cattle to decrease. 
39 Again, they are ‘diminished and brought low 
Through oppression, afiliction, and sorrow. 


4 Heb. all their wisdom m See Gen. 19, 25. o See Gen. 1, 22. and 12. 2. 
is swallowed up. 5 Heb. saltiness, P Exod. 1. 7. 
k See Job 88. 11, n Job 88. 27. Psa, 114. 8. q 2 Kings 10. 82. 


1 4 Kings 17, 1, 7. Isa. 41, 18. 
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49 He poureth contempt upon princes, 
And causeth them to wander in the ° wilderness, 
where there is no way. 
41 Yet ‘setteth he the poor on high * from affliction, 
And maketh him families like a flock. 
42 The righteous shall see it, and rejoice ; 
And all * iniquity shall stop her mouth. 
43 Whoso tis wise, and will observe these things, 
Even they shall Hrichenanaenth the loving-kindness of the 


Lorp. 
6 Or, void place. 7 Or, after. t Psa. 64. 9, Jer. 9. 12. 
r1Sam, 2, 8. 8 Proy.10.11. Rom. 3. 19. Hos, 14. 9. 


PSALM OXL 


ON THE ERECTION OF THE GREAT ALTAR AT JERUSALEM, 
AFTER THE RETURN OF THE EXILES, 


The Psalmist, by his example, inciteth others to praise God for his glorious, 1-4, 
and his gracious works, 5-9; the fear of the Lord produceth true wisdom, 10. 


1* Praise ye the Lorn! 
I will praise the Lorp with my whole heart, 
In the assembly of the upright, and in the congrega- 
tion. 
The * works of the Lorp are great, 
Sought out of all them that have pleasure therein. 
3 Tis work is honourable and glorious, 
And his righteousness endureth forever. 
4 He hath made his wonderful works to be remembered ; 
The Lorp is gracious and full of compassion. 
5 He hath given *meat unto them that fear him; 
He will ever be mindful of his covenant. 


Heb. hallelujah. aJob xxxviii to xli. Psa, 92.55; 189.14. Rev. 15.8, 2Heb. prey. Mat. 6, 26, 83. 
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6 He hath showed his people the power of his works, 
That he may give them the heritage of the heathen. 

7 The works of his hands are ’ verity and judgment; 
All his commandments are sure. 

8 They “stand fast forever and ever, 
And are ‘done m truth and uprightness. 

» He ‘sent redemption unto his people; 
He hath commanded his covenant forever ; 

. Holy *and reverend is his name! 

10 The ‘fear of the Lorp is the beginning of wisdom ; 
*A good understanding have all they ‘that do his 

commandments ; 

His praise endureth forever. 


b Rey. 15. 8. d Mat. 1.21, Luke 1. 68. 4 Or, good success. 
3 Heb. are established, e Luke 1. 49. _~ Prov. 3.4 

Tsa. 40. 8. Mat. 5. 18. f Job 28. 28. Prov. 1.7; 9. 10. 5 Heb. that do them. 
e Psa. 19. 9. Rev. 15. 3. Eccl. 12. 13. 


When the Jews had returned to their native land, they found 
the favour shown to them by the Persian government had 
excited the envy of the surrounding tribes, who, to prevent 
their being restored to the rank of a nation, now annoyed and 
vexed them with all sorts of opposition. In Ezra iii, 3, it is 
said, “They set the altar upon his bases; for fear was upon 
them because of the people of those countries.” Psalm exii 
seems to have an eye especially to these wicked opposers. See 
_ verse 10. 
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PSALM CXIL 


ON THE ERECTION OF THE GREAT ALTAR AT JERUSALEM, 
AFTER THE RETURN OF THE EXILES. 


Godliness hath the promise of this life, 1-3, and of the life which is to come, 4-9; 
the envious wicked shall perish, while the righteous shall be satisfied, 10. 
1? Praise ye the Lorp! 
Blessed is the man that feareth the Lorp, 
That delighteth greatly in his commandments! 
2 His seed shall be mighty upon earth ; 
The generation of the upright shall be blessed. 
3 Wealth *and riches shall be in his house, 
And his righteousness endureth forever. 
4 Unto >the upright there ariseth light in the darkness; 
He is gracious, and full of compassion, and righteous. 
5 A ¢good man showeth favour, and lendeth ; 
He will guide his affairs ‘with * discretion. 
6 Surely he shall not be moved forever ; 
The *righteous shall be in everlasting remembrance. 
7 He fshall not be afraid of evil tidings ; 
His heart is fixed, trusting in the Lorp. 
8 His heart is established, *he shall not be afraid, 
Until he see his desire upon his enemies. 
9 He "hath dispersed, he hath given to the poor; 
His ‘righteousness endureth forever ; 
His horn shall be exalted with honour. 
10 The ‘ wicked shall see it, and be grieved ; 
He shall gnash with his teeth, and melt away ; 
The ! desire of the wicked shall perish. 


1 Heb. hallelujah. 2 Heb. yudgment, i Dent. 24, 18. 


a Mat. 6. 83, e Proy. 10. 7. k See Luke 18, 28. 
b Job 11.17. Psa. 97. 11, f Prov. 1. 88, 1 Proy. 10. 28, and 
¢ Psa, 87. 26. Luke 6, 85, & Proy. 8. 88, at 


4 Eph, 5.15. Col. 4, 5. bh 2 Cor. 9. 9 
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PSALM CXIII® 


ON THE ERECTION OF THE GREAT ALTAR AT JERUSALEM, 
AFTER THE RETURN OF THE EXILES. 


An exhortation to praise God for his excellence, 1-5; and for his condescending 
goodness, 6-9. 
1* Praise ye the Lorp! 
Praise, O ye servants of the Lorp, 
Praise the name of the Lorp! 
2 Blessed be the name of the Lorp 
From this time forth and for evermore! 
3 From the rising of the sun unto the going down of 
the same 
The Lorp’s name is to be praised. 
4 The Lorp is high above all nations, 
And his glory above the heavens. 
5 Who is like unto the Lorp our God, 
Who *dwelleth on high, 
§ Who humbleth himself to behold 
The things that are in heaven, and in the earth! 
7 He °raiseth up the poor out of the dust, 
And lifteth the needy out of the dunghill; 
8 That he may set him with princes, 
Even with the princes of his people. 
9 He maketh the barren woman ‘to keep house, + 
And to be a joyful mother of children. 
Praise ye the Lorp! 

2 Psalms exiii to exviii form the celebration of the Pass- » Isa. 59.19. Mal. 1. 11. 
what is called by the He- over; see Mat. 26. 80. ¢1Sam.2.8. Psa. 107, 41. 
brews The Great Haltel, Mark 14. 26.—Zd. d1Sam. 2.5. Psa. 68. 6. 
or praise, which was sung 1 Heb. hallelujah. Isa. 54.1. Luke 1. 18-15, 


on their most solemn festi- 2 Heb. ewalteth himself to Gal. 4. 27. 
vals, and particularly after Aoell, 3 Heb. to droell in a house. 
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PSALM CXIV. 


ON THE ERECTION OF THE GREAT ALTAR AT JERUSALEM, 
AFTER THE RETURN OF THE EXILES. 


An exhortation to fear God for the majesty of his miracles, and his sovereignty over 
his people. 
1 When * Israel went out of Egypt, 
The house of Jacob from a people of strange language ; 
? Judah ’ was his sanctuary, 
And Israel his dominion. 
3 The °sea saw it, and fled; 
Jordan ‘was driven back. 
4'The mountains skipped like rams, 
And the little hills like lambs. 
5 What ailed thee, O thou sea, that thou fleddest ? 
Thou Jordan, that thou wast driven back ? 
6 Ye mountains, that ye skipped like rams; 
And ye little hills, like lambs? 
7 Tremble, thou earth, at the presence of the Lorp, 
At the presence of the God of Jacob; 
8 Which *turned the rock into a standing water, 
The flint into a fountain of waters. 
a Exod. 18. 8, ¢ Exod, 14, 21, e Exod. 17. 6. 


b Exod. 6. 7. and 19, 6, and 25. 8. Psa. 77. 16. Num, 20, 11. 
and 29, 45, 46. Deut, 27. 9. 4 Joshua 8, 18, 16. 
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PSALM CXVI. 


ON THE ERECTION OF THE GREAT ALTAR AT JERUSALEM, 
AFTER THE RETURN OF THE EXILES. 


The Psalmist professeth his love and duty to God for his deliverance, 1-11; he 
studieth to be thankful, 12-19, 


1 T love the Lorp, because he hath heard 
My voice and my supplications. 
2 Because he hath inclined his ear unto me, 
Therefore will I call upon him ‘as long as I live. 
3 The sorrows of death compassed me, 
And the pains of hell *gat hold upon me; 
I found trouble and sorrow. 
4 Then called I upon the name of the Lorn; 
O Lorn, I beseech thee, deliver my soul. 
5 Gracious is the Lorp, and righteous ; 
Yea, our God is merciful. 
6 The Lorp preserveth the simple; 
I was brought low, and he helped me. 
7 Return unto thy * rest, O my soul ; 
For the Lorp hath dealt bouutitally with Hie 
8 For thou hast delivered my soul from death, 
Mine eyes from tears, and my feet from falling. 
91 will walk before the Lorp 
In the land of the living. 
10 T “believed, therefore have I spoken; 
I was greatly afflicted ; 
117 said in my haste, 
“ All ¢men are liars.” 
12 What shall I render unto the Lorp 
For all his benefits toward me ? 


1 Heb. in my days. a Jer. 6.16, Mat. 11. 29. ¢ 2 Cor, 4. 18, 
2 Heb. found me, Gen, 44, 84, b Gen. 5, 22, Psa, 27, 18. 4 Rom. 8. 4. 
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13 T will take the cup of salvation, 
And call upon the name of the Lorp. 
14 J e will pay my vows unto the Lorp 
Now in the presence of all his people. 
15 Precious in the sight of the Lorp 
Is the death of his saints. 
16 O Lorp, truly I am thy servant; 
I am thy servant, and the son of thy handmaid; 
Thou hast loosed my bonds. 
17 [ will offer to thee ‘the sacrifice of thanksgiving, 
And will call upon the name of the Lorp. 
18 T will pay my vows unto the Lorp 
Now in the presence of all his people. 
19 In the courts of the Lorp’s house, 
In the midst of thee, O Jerusalem! 
Praise ye the Lorp! 


€ Psa. 22, 25. Jonah 2. 9. Mat. 5. 88. t Lev. 7.12. Psa, 50, 14. 


INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS LXXXIV AND LXVI. 
PSALMS OF KORAH, 


While the Jews were worshipping at the great altar, amid 
the surrounding ruins of the city and temple, they were dili- 
gent also in preparations for building the temple. The edict 
of Cyrus had provided that the costs of the temple should be 
paid from the royal treasury, but for some cause this was not 
done, and the people contributed liberally of their own sub- 
stance for the work. Ezra vi, 3, 4. Compare iii, 6, 7. The 
cedar timber was brought from Lebanon to the port of Tyre, 
and floated to Joppa, whence it was conveyed overland to 
Jerusalem. -Phcenician workmen had been engaged to super- 
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intend the building, and every preparation was made to revive 
the splendour of the former edifice. 

In the second month (April) of the second year after their 
return, the workmen had completed their preparations for 
laying the foundations of the second temple, and the people 
assembled, from all parts of the land, at Jerusalem, to solemnize 
the occasion. “Then stood Jeshua [the high priest] with his 
sons and his brethren, Kadmiel and his sons, the sons of Judah, 
together, to set forward the workmen in the house of God: 
the sons of Henadad, with their sons and their brethren the 
Levites. And when the builders laid the foundation of the 
temple of the Lord, they set the priests in their apparel with 
trumpets, and the Levites the sons of Asaph with cymbals, to 
praise the Lord, after the ordinance of David king of Israel. 
And they sang together by course in praising and giving 
thanks unto the Lord; because he is good, for his mercy 
endureth forever toward Israel. And all the people shouted 
with a great shout, when they praised the Lord, because the 
foundation of the house of the Lord was laid.” Ezra iti, 9-11. 

By the decree of Cyrus, as found in the records of Ecbatana 
in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, the dimensions of the new 
temple, exclusive of the courts and chambers, were to be much 
larger than that of Solomon. Ezra vi, 1-4. Compare 1 Kings 
vi, 2; 2 Chronicles iii, 3, 4. The expenses, also, as before 
mentioned, were to be paid from the king’s revenues. But for 
some cause, probably the growing jealousies and opposition of 
the Samaritans and others, the liberal grant of Cyrus was not 
made available, and the costliness and splendour of the tem- 
ple were much diminished, and even its proposed dimensions 
were not carried out. Altogether it presented a marked 
contrast to the magnificent edifice of Solomon. Most of 
the Jews then living had never seen Solomon’s temple, 
nor, indeed, had they ever witnessed the former glory of 
Jerusalem, and when they beheld the foundations of this 
second temple laid, they were filled with transports of joy. 
But not so with the aged men. For “many of the priests and 
Levites and chief of the fathers, who were ancient men, that 
had seen the first house, when the foundation of this house was 
laid before their eyes, wept with a loud voice; and many 
shouted aloud for joy : so that the people could not discern the 

33 
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noise of the shout of joy from the noise of the weeping of the 
people: for the people shouted with a loud shout, and the 
noise was heard afar off.” Ezra ii, 12, 13. 

The voice of gladness and the spirit of thanksgiving, how- 
ever, prevailed, and the Levites and priests proceeded with 
the religious ceremonies and festivities of the occasion. 
Mournfully pleasant, the music of the Levitical choristers came 
swelling forth over the vast concourse. They were celebrating 
a triumph in the midst of ruins and of sad reminiscences. 
There, where the magnificent temple of Solomon once stood, 
where Jehovah was once worshipped by adoring thousands, 
there, amid the fragments of its demolished, forsaken altars, 
the very birds had nestled their young. 


“Yea the sparrow hath found a house, 
And the swallow a nest for herself, where she may lay her young, 
Even thine altars, O Lord of hosts.”—Psalm. lxxxiv, 3. 


The happy days of Israel, too, arose to mind: days wherein 
the devout pilgrims, thrice in the year, came to “Zion to 
appear before God.” Then were they happy. Then were the 
courts of the Lord “ amiable.” The returned exiles had come 
to Jerusalem as pilgrims. Their road had not lain through 
fertile valleys and along embowered WERGHAPODs but through 
“the valley of Baca,” that is, “of weeping.” Yet he is bless- 
ed, who, by whatever path, or through whatever obstacles, 
males his way as a devout pilgrim to Zion, there to worship 
at the shrine of the living God. 

They could now say: 


“ O the blessings of the man whose strength is in thee! 
In whose heart are the ways [of Zion ;] 
Passing through the valley of weeping they make it a fountain, 
And the early rain covereth it with blessings. 
They go on from strength to strength, 
Until they appear before God in Zion.” 
Psalm \xxxiv, 5-7: Noyes’ translation. 


Such was the feeling of the returning exiles. Such were the 
deep breathings of their hearts for the restoration of the 
national worship, while, in the spirit of their pious forefathers, 
they again prepare to resume the temple worship. Read Ezra 
iii, 8-13. 
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PSALM LXXXIV. 


ON LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE SECOND TEMPLE. 


The Psalmist longeth for the communion of the sanctuary, ¥, 2; he lamenteth the 
former desolations of the altar, 3; showeth how happy are those Levites who dwell 
in the Lord’s house, 4, and those pious pilgrims who come to Jerusalem to worship, 
5-7; and prayeth to be restored to such privileges, 8-12. 


To the chief Musician upon Gittith, [¢. ¢., upon the harp of Gath, or in the 
Gathic style.] A Psalm for the sons of Korah. 


' How amiable are thy tabernacles, O Lorp of hosts! 
2 My soul longeth, yea, even fainteth for the courts of 
the Lorp ; 
My heart and my flesh crieth out for the living God. 
3 Yea, the sparrow hath found a house, 
And the swallow a nest for herself, where she may lay 
her young, 
Even thine altars, O Lorp of hosts, = 
My King, and my God! 
4 Blessed are they that dwell in thy house! 
They will be still praising thee. Selah! 
5 Blessed is the man whose strength is in thee ; 
In whose heart are the ways of them! 
6 Who passing through the valley ‘of Baca make it a 
well; 
The rain also *filleth the pools. 
7 They. go * from strength to strength, 
Every one of them in Zion * appeareth before God. 
8 O Lorp God of hosts, hear my prayer; 
Give ear, O God of Jacob! Selah! 
9 Behold, »O God our shield, 
And look upon the face of thine anointed. 


¢ 


2 Or, of mulberry trees 2 Heb. covereth. 3 Or, from company to 
make him a well, &e. a Dent. 16.16, Zech. 14, 16. company. Prov. 4,18, 
2 Sam. 5, 22, 28, > Gen, 15, 1. 2 Cor. 8. 18, 
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10 For a day in thy courts is better than a thousand. 
‘T had rather be a doorkeeper in the house of my God, 
- Than to dwell in the tents of wickedness. 
11 For the Lorp God is a °sun and shield ; 
The Lorp will give grace and glory; 
No good thing will he withhold 
From them that walk uprightly. 
2-0 Lorp of hosts, 
Blessed is the man that trusteth in thee! ! 


4 Heb. I would choose rather to sté at the threshold. ¢ Isa. 60. 19. 


PSALM LAVI. 


ON LAYING THE FOUNDATIONS OF THE SECOND TEMPLE. 


The Psalmist exhorteth to praise God, 1-4; to observe his great works, 5-7; to bless 
him for his gracious benefits, 8-11; he voweth for himself religious services to 
God, 12-15 ; he declareth God’s special goodness to himself, 16-20. 


J To the chief Musician. A Song or Psalm. 


! Make a joyful noise unto God, ‘all ye lands ! 
2 Sing forth the honour of his name; 
Make his praise glorious ! 
3 Say unto God, How terrible art thou in thy works ! 
Through the greatness of thy power shall thine ene- 
mies *submit themselves unto thee. 
4 All the earth shall worship thee, 
And shall sing unto thee; they shall sing to thy 
name. Selah! 
5 Come and see the works of God; 
Heis terrible in his doing toward the children of men. 
6 He *turned the sea into dry land; 
They > went through the flood on foot ; 
There did we rejoice in him. 
Heb, all the earth. a Exod. 14. 21. 
Or, yield feigned obedience, Psa, 18. 44, and 81. 15. Heb. hie. b Josh. 8. 14, 16. 
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7 He ruleth by his power forever ; 

His eyes behold the nations; 

Let not the rebellious exalt themselves. Selah! 
8 O bless our God, ye people, 

And make the voice of his praise to be heard; 
9 Which *holdeth our soul in life, 

And suffereth not our feet to be moved! 
10 For °thou, O God, hast proved us; 

Thou ‘hast tried us, as silver is tried. 
11 Thou ¢ broughtest us into the net; 

Thou laidst affliction upon our loins. 
12 Thou f hast caused men to ride over our heads; 

We £ went through fire and through water; 

But thou broughtest us out into a * wealthy place. 
13 I will go into thy house with burnt-offerings; 

I» will pay thee my vows, 
14 ‘Which my lips have ° uttered, 

And my mouth hath spoken, when I was in trouble. 
15 T will offer unto thee burnt-sacrifices of °fatlings, with 

the incense of rams; 

I will offer bullocks with goats. Selah! 
16 Come and hear, all ye that fear God, 

And I will declare what he hath done for my soul. 
'7 T cried unto him with my mouth, 

And he was extolled with my tongue. 
18 Jf] regard iniquity in my heart, 

The Lorp will not hear me; 
19 But verily God hath heard me, 

He hath attended to the voice of my prayer. 
20 Blessed be God, which hath not turned away my 

prayer, 
Nor his mercy from me! 


3 Heb. putteth. f Isa, 51. 23. 5 Heb. opened. 
¢ Psa, 17. 8. Isa. 48, 10. & Isa, 48, 2. 6 Heb. marrow. 
4 Zech. 18.9, 1 Pet. 1. 6, 7. 4 Heb. moist. iJob 27. 9, Proy. 15. 29. and 28. 9. 


e Lam. 1, 18, h Eeel.-5, 4. Isa. 1.15, John 9, 31. James 4, 8 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS CXXIX AND CXXY. 


When the captive Jews returned from Babylon, with the 
large immunities conferred on them by the royal edict of Cyrus, 
the favour in which they were held: by the Persian monarch, 
and the extraordinary national benefits they were receiving, 
naturally excited the envy of the petty nations of Syria and 
Palestine. It must be remembered that all these nations, 
equally with the Jews, had suffered from the successive wars 
of the Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian conquerors, but they 
were not now, equally with the Jews, restored to their ancient 
privileges. This circumstance awakened in them a sinister 
opposition to the Jewish colony, which retarded their work for 
many years, and sometimes perilled their lives. 

Among these opposers none were so bitter and so persever- 
~ ing as the Samaritans. To understand the origin of this peo- 
ple, and the ground of their hostility, we must turn back a 
little in the history of the Hebrew people. When Shalmane- 
ser, king of Assyria, had completed the overthrow of the king- 
dom of Israel, by the taking of the city of Samaria, he trans- 
ported the ten tribes into exile, and scattered them through 
the provinces of Assyria, Armenia, and Media, and colonized 
barbarian idolaters from those regions in their stead. 2 Kings 
xvii. Sennacherib succeeded Shalmaneser, and Esar-haddon, 
Sennacherib’s son, succeeded his father. Isaiah xxxvii, 37-88. 
It was this Esar-haddon, called also Asnapper, who completed 
the transportation of the ten tribes, and brought in a more 
ample supply of barbarians from abroad, to occupy the soil of 
Israel. Ezra iv, 2, 9,10. These long Assyrian wars, and the 
heavy deportations of the captive Israelites, so depopulated 
the country, that the wild beasts came down from the adjacent 
mountains of Lebanon and Hermon, and so overspread the 
land as to peril the lives of the barbarian colonists. Believing 
that the increase and havoc of these ferocious animals were a 
judgment sent upon them by the tutelar god of the land, in 
consequence of their ignorance of his worship, they sent to the 
Assyrian king desiring him to send them some person to teach 
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them “the manner of the God of the land,” that they might 
know how to appease him. An Israelitish priest was accord- 
ingly sent back to Samaria; who taught the people the worship 
of Jehovah, according to the law of Moses. _Thenceforward 
these heathen colonists worshipped the true God in connexion 
with their idols. Meanwhile, by intermarriages with the rem- 
nants of the Israelites who were left in the kingdom, they had 
corrupted whatever remained of the pure Hebrew blood, so 
that, at the time of Zerubbabel, the inhabitants were neither 
Hebrews by lineal descent, nor were they free from the taint 
of idolatry. Still, they worshipped the true God, and had a 
copy of the law of Moses. They were called Samaritans, from 
their chief city Samaria. 

When the Jews had laid the foundations of their temple at 
Jerusalem, and were proceeding to build, these Samaritans 
sent a deputation “to Zerubbabel, and to the chief of the 
fathers, and said unto them, ‘Let us build with you: for we seek 
your God, as ye do; and we do sacrifice unto him since the 
days of Esar-haddon king of Assur, [Assyria,] which brought 
us up hither.’” Ezra iv, 2. This was plainly a proposition 
to be admitted into the Hebrew family, and incorporated, as 
children of the covenant, into the Jewish nation. It was, 
therefore, promptly rejected. The answer of the Jews to them 
was: “ Ye have nothing to do with us to build a house unto 
our God; but we ourselves together will build unto the Lord 
God of Israel, as king Cyrus, the king of Persia, hath com- 
manded us.” Ezra iv, 3. Had they applied for admission into 
the Hebrew Church as proselytes, their offer might have been 
accepted with favour, upon their submitting to the proper con- 
ditions. But the Jews were very jealous of their national 
rights, and of the purity of their lineal descent. Their peculiar 
religious institutions forced upon them a separation from the 
Gentile nations; and their-high religious destiny as a people, 
gave an exclusiveness to their commonwealth. Their geneal- 
ogical lists had always been preserved with the greatest care, 
so that every member of the nation was registered in the pub- 
lic census; and on their return from Babylon none were admit- 
ted to the rank of citizens in the commonwealth, but such as 
could prove their Hebrew ancestry by the public registers, 
Ezra ii, 59-63. 
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The refusal of the Jews to admit the Samaritans into their 
Church and commonwealth, awakened in the latter the most 
bitter resentment and hostility. From that day to the present 
hour the enmity between the Jews and Samaritans has been 
proverbial. In the time of Christ it excluded even the inter- 
change of the common offices of humanity. But ifthe Sama- 
ritans were unreasonable in their first request to be admitted 
into the Hebrew family, they were malicious and persevering in 
their subsequent opposition. For fifteen years they succeeded 
in frustrating the purpose of the Jewish builders, by threats, 
by intrigues, and by false accusations. Cyrus lived five years 
after the foundation of the temple was laid; but whether a par- 
tial alienation from the Jewish cause, or foreign wars, or the 
engrossing cares of his vast empire, prohibited his giving atten- 
tion to this feeble Jewish colony and their local affairs, is un- 
known; it is certain, however, that the Jews received no further 
special favour from his princely liberality. About the same 
time the Prophet Daniel died, and a powerful friend and 
patron of the Jewish cause was removed by that event. Cyrus 
was succeeded by his son Cambyses, called Ahasuerus in 
Ezra iv, 6. He was a wicked, cruel monster of a king, called 
a “Madman” by his own subjects. Before this worthless 
monarch, the Samaritans laid a formal written accusation 
against the Jews of Jerusalem; and though we are not inform- 
ed of the reply of Cambyses, yet, from his known character, we 
may well infer that no favour could arise to the Jews from 
such a source. Cambyses reigned seven years and five months, 
and was succeeded by the usurper Smerdis, called Artaxerxes 
in Ezra iv, 7. In the beginning of his reign the Samaritans 
renew their accusations against the Jews, in such an adroit 
manner and with such falsehood, that they now obtain an edict 
ordering the Jews to cease from their work. A record of this 
whole transaction is preserved in the fourth chapter of the 
book of Ezra. 

On receiving a copy of this edict, the Samaritans exulted, 
and hastened to Jerusalem, and forced the Jews to desist from 
their work. Hitherto it appears they had been only annoyed 
and retarded, many of them dispirited, and the work delayed, 
but not altogether abandoned. Now, however, they wholly 
desisted from building, and yielded themselves up to gloomy 
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discouragement. It was, indeed, an hour of darkness. The 
labour of reviving the city and temple from their ashes, and 
the nation from its ruins, was one of appalling magnitude, with 
all the favour contemplated and provided for in the decree of 
Cyrus; but now their royal patron was no more, the neigh- 
bouring tribes were hostile, much of their first resources was 
cut off, and their enemy occupied the throne. Under these 
circumstances their first glow of religious zeal declined, and 
many neglected the altar, and the precepts of Moses. This 
defection is denounced in Psalm exxv, and in the prophecies 
of Haggai and Zechariah. The Psalms on this occasion 
solemnly execrate the enemies of Zion, and speak the language 
of a sad, oppressed, but hopeful heart. 


PSALM CXXIx. 


ON THE OPPOSITION OF THE SAMARITANS TO THE BUILDING 
OF THE TEMPLE. 


The Psalmist rehearses the many afflictions of Israel, 1-3; the miserable lot of those 
who hate Zion, 4-8. 


7 A Song of Degrees. 


1* Many a time have they afflicted me from *my youth, 
May Israel now say ; 

2 Many a time have they afflicted me from my youth; 
Yet they have not prevailed against me. 

3 The ploughers ploughed upon my back ; 
They made long their furrows. 

4'The Lorp is righteous ; 
He hath cut asunder the cords of the wicked. 

5 Let them all be confounded and turned back 
That hate Zion. 

6 Let them be as °the grass upon the housetops, 
Which withereth afore it groweth up ; 


1 Or, much. 4 See Ezekiel 28, 8. Hosea 2, 15, and 11. 1. b Psa, 124, 1. ¢ Psa. 87, 2. 
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7 Wherewith the mower filleth not his hand, 
Nor he that bindeth sheaves his bosom. 

8 Neither do they which go by say, 
The ¢ blessing of the Lorp be upon you; 
We bless you in the name of the Lorn. 


d Ruth 2.4 Psa. 118. 26, 


PSALM CXXV. 


ON THE OPPOSITION OF THE SAMARITANS TO THE BUILDING 
OF THE TEMPLE. 


The safety of such as trust in God, 1,2; their protection against the oppression of 
the wicked, 3; a prayer for the godly,4; and a solemn warning to the wicked, 5. 


J A Song of Degrees. 


1 They that trust in the Lorp shall be as Mount Zion, 
Which cannot be removed, but abideth forever. 
2 As the mountains are round about Jerusalem, 
So the Lorp is round about his people 
From henceforth even forever. 
3 For *the rod of ‘the wicked shall not rest upon the 
lot of the righteous ; 
-Lest the righteous put forth their hands unto iniquity. 
4 Do good, O Lorp! unto those that be good, 
And to them that are upright in their hearts. 
5 As for such as turn aside unto their ’ crooked ways, 
The Lorp shall lead them forth with the workers of 
iniquity ; 
But °peace shall be upon Israel. 


® Proy. 22. 5. 1 Heb. wickedness. © Psa, 128, 6. 
Isa. 14. 5. b Prov. 2. 15. Gal. 6. 16. 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALM CXXXVIII. 
PSALM OF HAGGAI AND ZECHARIAH. 


Sinerdis, who had totally prohibited the building of the tem- 
ple, as we have seen in the preceding Introduction, reigned 
but seven months. As he was a usurper, his edicts were of 
no force in the empire in the succeeding reign. His successor, 
Darius Hystaspes, called simply Darius in Scripture, (Ezra 
iv, 5, 24, &c.; Haggai i, 1,) was a prince of mild disposition 
and generous character, who had married Atossa, daughter of 
Cyrus, and: entertained a high veneration for the acts and 
memory of that monarch. Under these circumstances, the 
Jews might have at once resumed the building of the temple 
with safety. No edict existed in force against them, and the 
present Persian monarch was favourably disposed. But it 
became sadly evident that they had relaxed their zeal, and 
swerved in their fidelity. Many, who were influenced by 
motives of gain, had found a ready excuse for devoting all their 
time to their lands, and the erection and beautifying of their 
own habitations. Others affected to believe that, as seventy 
years had not elapsed since the destruction of the first temple, 
the time had not arrived for rebuilding, according to the pre- 
diction of Jeremiah. Chapter xxv, 11,12. Others, still, felt 
little spirit in prosecuting the work, on account of the infe- 
riority of the present edifice to that of Solomon. The nation 
was fast receding from its first zeal and purpose, and in the 
neglect of the altar and of public enterprise, each turned his 
attention to his own gains. 

It was in this critical hour, when the religion and nationality 
of the Jews were problems of doubtful solution, and a dark 
cloud overhung their future prospects, that God remembered 
his people and his covenant, and raised up the Prophets Hag- 
gai and Zechariah. In the second year of Darius Hystaspes, 
fifteen years after the foundation of the temple was laid, 
these faithful messengers of Jehovah opened their mission. 
Haggai i,1; Zechariah i, 1. They refuted the false reasonings 
of the people, denounced their pride and covetousness, reprov- 
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ed their backslidings, and revived their hopes. The books of 
Haggai and Zechariah must be read in connexion with that 
of Ezra, in order to appreciate their peculiar force and their 
most happy adaptations. The appearance again of accredited 
prophets among them was hailed with universal joy by the 
nation. New faith and a better spirit took possession of the 
people. They received reproof and returned to their duty. 
“Then rose up Zerubbabel the son of Shealtiel, and Jeshua 
the son of Jozadak, and began to build the house of God which 
is at Jerusalem: and with them were the prophets of God 
helping them.” Ezra v, 2. “Then Zerubbabel the son of 
Shealtiel, and Joshua the son of Josedech, the high priest, with 
all the remnant of the people, obeyed the voice of the Lord 
their God, and the words of Haggai the prophet, as the Lord 
their God had sent him, and the people did fear before the 
Lord. Then spake Haggai the Lord’s messenger in the Lord’s 
message unto the people, saying, ‘I am with you saith the 
Lord.’ And the Lord stirred up the spirit of Zerubbabel the 
son of Shealtiel, governor of Judah, and the spirit of Joshua 
the son of Josedech, the high priest, and the spirit of all the rem- 
nant of the people; and they came and did work in the house 
of the Lord of hosts, their God, in the four and twentieth day 
of the sixth month, in the second year of Darius the king.” 

No sooner had the sleepless enemies of the Jews heard of 
their recommencing the building of the temple, than they 
engaged Tatnai, the governor of Syria, to interfere, in order to 
stop the work. This man seems at least to have possessed an 
unprejudiced mind, and a natural sense of justice. He came 
to Jerusalem and took a written account of proceedings, 
together with the names of the leading men of the nation. 
These he transmitted to Darius, and after having spread before 
the king all the facts in the case, submitted the subject to his 
decision, and awaited his orders. Immediately Darius ordered 
search to be made for the original decree of Cyrus, which 
authorized the building of the temple. They naturally first 
sought it in the royal archives at Babylon, but not finding it 
there, they subsequently discovered it in the record chamber 
at Achmetha, (Ecbatana, now called Hammadan,) the Median 
capital of the empire, and the summer residence of the 
kings. 
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Darius now perceived that all that the Jews had said respect- 
ing the decree of Cyrus, and their consequent right to rebuild 
the temple, was true, and that the opposition to them was a 
gratuitous and malignant persecution. He therefore returned 
answer to Tatnai, the satrap west of Euphrates, to forward the 
Jews in their work, and effectuate the original edict of Cyrus; 
commanding all persons to desist from all opposition thereto, 
on pain of the most severe and exemplary form of death pen- 
alty ; at the same time directing that the Levites should “offer 
sacrifices of sweet savours unto the God of heaven, and pray for 
the life of the king, and of his sons.” 

The favour of the Persian monarch, and his reverence for 
Jehovah, were justly hailed as the omens of happier days, and 
of the wide extension of Jehovah’s name among the nations. 
They now joyfully sang: 


“All the kings of the earth shall praise thee, O Lord, 
When they hear the words of thy mouth. 
Yea, they shall sing in the ways of the Lord, 
For great is the glory of the Lord.” —Psalm exxxviii, 4, 5. 


Tatnai promptly executed the orders of Darius, and from 
that time all opposition to the building of the temple ceased. 
“ And the elders of the Jews builded, and they prospered 
through the prophesying of Haggai the prophet and Zecha- 
riah the son of Iddo.” Read Ezra v, and vi, 1-14; Haggai 
i, 1-11 and ii, 1-9; Zechariah i, 1-6 and chapters ii to vi. 
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PSALM CXXXVIIL 


ON RESUMING THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE, AFTER THE 
DECREE OF DARIUS. HYSTASPES. 


The Psalmist praiseth God for the truth of his word, 1-3; he prophesieth that the 
kings of the earth shall praise God, 4-6 ; he professeth his confidence in Grod, 7, 8. 
7 A Psalm of David. 


[See note on the authorship of this Psalm in the Index.] 


| J will praise thee with my whole heart, 
Before the gods will I sing praise unto thee. 
27 will worship *toward thy holy temple, 
And praise thy name for thy loving-kindness and for 
thy truth ; 
For thou hast » magnified thy word above all thy name. 
3 In the day when I cried thou answeredst me, 
And strengthenedst me with strength in my soul. 
4 All ¢the kings of the earth shall praise thee, O Lorn, 
When they hear the words of thy mouth. 
5 Yea, they shall sing in the ways of the Lorn, 
For great is the glory of the Lorn. 
Though ‘the Lorp be high, yet *hath he respect 
unto the lowly; 
But the proud he knoweth afar off. 
7 Though ‘I walk in the midst of trouble, thou wilt 
revive me; 
Thou shalt stretch forth thy hand against the wrath — 
of mine enemies, 
And thy right hand shall save me. 
8 The ¢ Lorp will perfect that which concerneth me ; 
Thy mere, O Lorp, endureth forever ; 
Forsake "not the works of thine own hands. 


6 


21 Kings 8, 29, 80. d Psa. 1138. 5, 6. f Psa, 28. 8, 4, 
Psa, 5. 7. Isa. 57. 15. & Psa. 57. 2. Phil. 1. 6. 
b Isa. 42. 21. e Proy. 8. 34. James 4. 6. h See Gen. 1.26. Job 10. 8. 


¢ Pea, 102, 15, 22. 1 Peter 5. 5. and 14, 15, 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS CXXXIV, CXXXV, 
CXXXVI, AND CXLVI. 


PSALMS OF HAGGAI, ZECHARIAH, AND OTHERS. 


The building of the temple now went forward without 
obstruction. The Jews had finally triumphed over all opposi- 
tion, and being animated by the presence and exhortations of 
their prophets, they devoted themselves to their work with 
alacrity. Zechariah encouraged them with assurances of com- 
plete restoration. 


“Thus saith the Lord; 
I am returned unto Zion, and will dwell in the midst of Jerusalem ; 
And Jerusalem shall be called A City of Truth ; 
And the mountain of the Lord of hosts The Holy Mountain. 
“Thus saith the Lord of hosts; 
- There shall yet old men and old women dwell in the streets of Jeru- 
salem, 
And every man with his staff in his hand for very age. 
And the streets of the city shall be full 
Of boys and girls playing in the streets thereof.” 
“Thus saith the Lord of hosts ; 
Behold, I will save my people from the east country, 
And from the west country, 
And I will bring them, and they shall dwell in the midst of Jerusalem ; 
And they shall be my people, and I will be their God, 
In truth and in righteousness. 
Thus saith the Lord of hosts; 
Let your hands be strong, 
Ye that hear in these days 
These words by the mouth of the prophets, 
Which were in the day s 
That the foundation of the house of the Lord of hosts was laid, 
That the temple might be built.”—Zechariah viii, 3-5, 7-9. 


Four years later, in the sixth year of Darius, the temple was 
completed; being twenty years after its commencement, and 
twenty-one years after the first promulgation of the decree of 
Cyrus. It was a day ever memorable in the annals of the 
nation, and was ever after celebrated by a solemn annual feast. 
John x, 22. Their city, indeed, still lay in ruins, but they had 
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now an altar and a temple, and they could resume the regula1 
worship of God according to the law of Moses, as the nation 
enjoyed it before the captivity. They had achieved one great 
work of national importance. They had advanced one step 
toward the restoration of their polity. They had erected one 
great central point of unity and attraction to the scattered 
members of the Hebrew family. 

Through Jehovah’s blessing they had thus far advanced, in 
exact fulfilment of recorded promise and prophecy, and with 
what lively appreciation could they now sing, 


“Happy is he, that hath the God of Jacob for his help ; 
Whose hope is in Jehovah his God! 
* * * * * * 
He keepeth truth forever, 
He maintaineth the cause of the oppressed : 
He giveth food to the hungry ; 
The Lord setteth free the prisoners.”—Psalm exlvi, 5 7. 


“ And the children of Israel, the priests, and the Levites, and 
the rest of the children of the captivity, kept the dedication of 
this house of God with joy, and offered at the dedication of 
this house of God a hundred bullocks, two hundred rams, four 
hundred lambs ; and for a sin-offering for all Israel, twelve he- 
goats, according to the number of the tribes of Israel. And 
they set the priests in their divisions, and the Levites in their 
courses, for the service of God, which is at Jerusalem ; as it is 
written in the book of Moses. And the children of the cap- 
tivity kept the passover upon the fourteenth day of the first 
month. ‘Yor the priests and the Levites were purified together, 
all of them were pure, and killed the passover for all the chil- 
dren of the captivity, and for their brethren the priests, and for 
themselves. And the children of Israel, which were come 
again out of captivity, and all such as had separated them- 
selves unto them from the filthiness of the heathen of the 
land, to seek the Lord God of Israel, did eat, and kept the 
feast of unleavened bread seven days with joy: for the Lord 
had made them joyful, and turned the heart of the king of 
Assyria unto them, to strengthen their hands in the work of 
the house of God, the God of Israel.” Ezra vi, 16-22; Zecha- 
riah vii and viii. 
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We read, in 1 Chronicles ix, 33, that the Levitical singers 
lodged in the chambers of the temple, and “were employed 
in their work day and night;” “to the end, doubtless,” says 
Bishop Horne, “that the earthly sanctuary might bear some 
resemblance to that above, where the redeemed are before the 
throne of God, and serve him day and night in his temple.” 
Revelation vii, 15. Psalm cxxxiv is responsive ; verses 1 and 2 
being an address to those Levites who kept the nightly watches 
in the temple, to spend their hours worthily in praising God; 
and verse 8 their answer, or responsive benediction. Bishop 
Horne considers the Psalm to have been written on the com- 
pletion of the temple, when the Lord had given the Jews rest 
from their enemies. Calmet and Dr. Gray, also place it after 
the captivity. 

Hengstenberg says: “It is impossible to avoid perceiving 
that Psalm cxxxv stands in immediate connexion with the 
preceding one. In regard to the subject, it is related to that 
as the execution to the plan.” Compare Psalms cxxxiv, 1, 2, 
and exxxv, 1,25 also exxxiv, 3, and cxxxv, 21. He dates them 
both at the building of the second temple, and from the strong 
internal evidence of the two Psalms we place them both 
‘together in this. connexion. 

The close connexion between Psalms cxxxv and exxxyi, 
clearly indicates that they also must be referred to the same 
author and occasion. Verses 23 and 24 of the. latter Psalm 
obviously refer to the deliverance from Babylonian captivity, 
as many of the best commentators understand it. We shall 
therefore place Psalm cxxxvi with the others which have been 
judged to belong to the dedication of the second temple. 
Psalm cxlvi we place here on the authorities cited in the 
Index, and ascribe it to Zechariah and Haggai on the author- 
ity of the ancient versions also there cited. Read Ezra 
vi, 13-18. 

34 
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PSALM CXXXIV. 


ON THE DEDICATION OF THE SECOND TEMPLE. 


An exhortation to the Levites to praise God in the temple during the night watches, 
1, 2; their responsive benediction, 3. 


7 A Song of Degrees. 


1 Behold, bless ye the Lorn, 

All ye servants of the Lorp, 

Which *by night stand in the house of the Lorp! 
2 Lift > up your hands *in the sanctuary, 

And bless the Lorp! | 
3'The Lorp that made heaven and earth 

Bless thee out of Zion! 


a1 Chron. 9, 38. b1 Tim, 2. 8. 1 Or, in holiness. 


PSALM CXXXV. 


ON THE DEDICATION OF THE SECOND TEMPLE. 


An exhortation to the Levites who kept the temple to praise God, 1-3, for his 
electing love to Israel, 4, for his power and greatness, 5-7, for his judgments, 8-13, 
for his forgiving mercies to his people, 14; the vanity of idols, 15-18; an exhort- 
ation to bless God, 15-21. 

1 Praise ye the Lorp. 
Praise ye the name of the Lorn; 
Praise him, O ye servants of the Lorp! 
2 Ye * that stand in the house of the Lorp, 
In the courts of the house of our God, 
3 Praise the Lorp; for the Lorp is good: 
Sing praises unto his name; for it is pleasant. 


a Luke 2, 87. 
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4 For >the Lorp hath chosen Jacob unto himself, 
And Israel for his peculiar treasure. 
5 For I know that the Lorp is great, 
And that our Lorp is above all gods. 
6 Whatsoever the Lorp pleased, that did he 
In heaven, and in earth, 
In the seas, and all deep places. 
7 He °causeth the vapours to ascend from the ends of 
the earth ; 
He ‘maketh lightnings for the rain; 
He bringeth the wind out of his ° treasuries: 
8 Who ‘smote the firstborn of Egypt, 
‘Both of man and beast: 
9 Who sent tokens and wonders into the midst of thee, 
O Egypt! — 
Upon Pharaoh, and upon all his servants: 
10 Who %smote great nations, 
And slew mighty kings; 
11 Sihon king of the Amorites, 
And Og king of Bashan, ; 
And "all the kingdoms of Canaan: 
12 And gave their land for a heritage, 
A heritage unto Israel his people. 
13 Thy ‘name, O Lorp! endureth forever ; 
And thy memorial, O Lorp! *throughout all genera- 
tions. 
14 For ‘the Lorp will judge his people, 
And he will repent himself concerning his servants. 
15 The idols of the heathen are silver and gold, 
The work of men’s hands. 
16 They have mouths—but they speak not; 
Eyes have they—but they see not; 


b Exod. 19. 5. Dent. 7. 6,7. Exod, 12. 12, 29. i Exod. 8. 15. 


and 10. 15, 1 Heb: from man unto beast, % Heb. to generation and 
ec Jer. 10. 18. Exod. chaps. 7-14. generation, 
4 Job 28, 25, 26. Zech. 10.1. g¢ Num. 21. 24-26, 84, 35. k Deut. 82. 26. 


e Job 88, 22. h Josh, 12. 7. 
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17 They have ears—but they hear not; 
Neither is there any breath in their mouths. 
18 They that make them are like unto them: 
So is every one that trusteth in them. 
19 Bless the Lorp, O house of Israel ! 
Bless the Lorp, O house of Aaron! 
20 Bless the Lorp, O house of Levi! 
Ye that fear the Lorn, bless the Lorp! 
*1 Blessed be the Lorp out of Zion, 
Which dwelleth at Jerusalem ! 
Praise ye the Lorp ! 


PSALM CXXXVI 


ON THE DEDICATION OF THE SECOND TEMPLE. 


An exhortation to give thanks to God for his mercies, and for his special providenees 
toward Israel. 


1O give thanks unto the Lorn; for he is good: 
For his mercy endureth forever! 

2 O give thanks unto the God of gods; 
For his mercy endureth forever! 

3 O give thanks to the Lorp of lords; 
For his mercy endureth forever! 

4 To Him who alone doeth great wonders; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 

5'To *Him that by wisdom made the heavens; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 

6 To >Him that stretched out the earth above the 

waters ; 

For his mercy endureth forever. 

7 To °Him that made great lights ; 
For his mercy endureth forever : 


® Gen. 1.1. Proy. 8.19 Jer. 51, 15. b Gen. 1.9. Jer. 10, 12. ¢ Gen. 1, 14. 
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8 The sun ‘to rule by day ; 
For his mercy endureth forever: 

° The moon and stars to rule by night; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 

10 To ‘Him that smote Egypt in their firstborn ; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 

11 And ® brought out Israel from among them ; 
For his mercy endureth forever: 

12 With a strong hand, and with a stretched-out arm ; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 

13 'To ‘Him which divided the Red Sea into parts; 
For his mercy endureth forever: 

14 And made Israel to pass through the midst of it; 
For his mercy endureth forever: 

15 But ?overthrew Pharaoh and his host in the Red Sea; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 

36 'To Him which led his people through the wilder Ness ; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 

17 To Him which smote great kings; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 

18 And } slew famous kings ; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 

19 Sihon ‘king of the Amorites ; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 

20 And Og the king of Bashan ; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 

21 And * gave their land for a heritage ; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 

22 Even a heritage unto Israel his servant; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 

23. ‘Who !remembered us in our low estate ; 
Tor his mercy endureth forever. 


1 Heb. for the rulings by day. f Exod. 14. 21, 22, h Deut, 29. 7. 
Gen. 1. 16. 2 Heb. shaked off. Exod, 14, 27. 1 Num, 21, 21, 33. 
6 Exod. 12. 29. g Exod. 13, 18. and 15, 22, Josh. 12.1, &e. 


e Exod. 12. 51. and 18. 8, 17. Deut, & 15. }Gen, 81. Deut, 82. 36 
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24 And hath redeemed us from our enemies; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 
25 Who ™giveth food to all flesh ; 
For his mercy endureth forever. 
26 O give thanks unto the God of heaven; 
For his mercy endureth forever! 
m See Gen. 1, 29. 


PSALM CXLVI 


ON THE DEDICATION OF THE SECOND TEMPLE. 


The Psalmist voweth perpetual praises to God, 1,2; he exhorteth not to trust in 
man, 3, 4, but in God, whose power, justice, mercy, and kingdom, alone are to be 
trusted, 5-10. 


PSALM OF HAGGAI AND ZECHARIAH. 


1* Praise ye the Lorp! 
Praise the Lorp, O my soul! 
2 While I live will I praise the Lorp; 
I will sing praises unto my God while I have any 
being. 
3 Put *not your trust, in princes, 
Nor in the son of man, in whom there is no “help. 
* His > breath goeth forth—he returneth to his earth; 
In that very day °his thoughts perish. 
° Happy is he that hath the God of Jacob for his. 
help, 
Whose hope is in the Lorp his God ; 
6 Which ‘made heaven, and earth, 
The sea, and all that therein is; 
Which keepeth truth forever ; 
7 Which executeth judgment for the oppressed ; 
Which ° giveth food to the hungry. 


1 Heb. Halleljah, 2 Or, salvation. 4 See Gen. 1. 1. 
a Isa, 2, 22, b Psa, 104. 29. Eccl. 12. 7, e See Gen, 1, 29. 
¢ See 1 Cor. 2. 6. 
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The Lorp looseth the prisoners; 
8 The ‘Lorp openeth the eyes of the blind; 
The ¢ Lorp raiseth them that are bowed down; 
The Lorp loveth the righteous; 
9 The " Lorp preserveth the strangers ; 
He relieveth the fatherless and widow, 
But the way of the wicked he earaeth, wate down. 
10 The ‘ Lorp shall reign forever, ; 
Even thy God, O Zion, unto all generations. 
Praise ye the Loen! 


f Mat. 9. 30. John 9. 7-82. & Psa. 145. 14. and’147. 6.. Luke 18. 13. 


h Deut, 10.18. Psa. 68. 5. 1 Exod. 15.18. Psa. 10.16. Rey. 11. 15. 
Soe ee Bald aer s 
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PSALM OF ASAPH. 


Psalm lxxxi has been supposed to have been composed for 
the “feast of trumpets,” but “the contents of the Psalm,” 
says Hengstenberg, “show that it was. composed exclusively 
for use at the passover.” We read in Ezra vi, 19, 20, that 
“ the children of the captivity kept the passover upon the four- 
teenth day of the first month,” immediately after the dedica- 
tion of the second temple. The strong internal adaptations of 
the Psalm to the occasion of the dedication of the second tem- 
ple, and the circumstances of the Jews at that time, incline us 
to follow Mr. Townsend in inserting it here. ‘The Psalm,” 
says he, “seems to be an address to the people, calling upon 
them to revive the solemn festivals, which were the ‘ statutes 
for Israel, and a law of the God of Jacob.’ It enumerates their 
past deliverances, and invites the people to join in praises to 
the God of Jacob.” -The editor of Bagster’s Bible says: ‘The 
most probable opinion is, that this Psalm was sung at the dedi- 
cation of the second temple.” The passover was celebrated in 
immediate connexion with the dedication, and may be regarded 
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as a continuation of the services belonging to that occasion. I 
have, therefore, on these authorities, assigned the Psalm in 
question to this occasion. ead Ezra vi, 19-22. 


PSALM LXXXI 


ON THE CELEBRATION OF THE PASSOVER, AT THE DEDI- 
CATION OF THE SECOND TEMPLE. 


An exhortation to a solemn and joyful praising of God, 1-3; God challengeth that 
duty by reason of his. benefits, 4-7; God, exhorting to obedience, complaineth of 
their disobedience, which proveth their own hurt, 8-16. 


I To the chief Musician, upon Gittith, [¢. e., upon the harp of Gath, or in 
the Gathic style.] A Psalm of Asaph. 


1 Sing aloud unto God our strength ; 
Make a joyful noise unto the God of Jacob. 

2 Take a psalm, and bring hither the timbrel, 
The pleasant harp with the psaltery. 

3 Blow up the trumpet in the new moon, 

In the time appointed, on our solemn feast day. 

4 For *this was a statute for Israel, 

And a law of the: God of Jacob. 

5 This he ordained in Joseph for a testimony, 
When he went out ‘through the land of Egypt; 
Where ?I heard a language that I understood not. 

6 J°¢removed his shoulder from the burden; 

His hands ’were delivered from ‘the pots. 

7 Thou ° calledst in trouble—and I delivered thee ; 
I fanswered thee in the secret place of thunder ; 

I proved thee at the waters of *Meribah. Selah! 

8 Hear, O my people! and I will testify unto thee! 
O Israel, if thou wilt hearken unto me, 


a Lev. 28. 24. Num, 10. 10. 2 Heb. passed away. f Exod. 19, 19. 
1 Or, against. 4 Exod, 1. 14. & Exod. 17. 6, 7. 
b Or, he.—Ea. e Pxod. 2. 28. and 14, 10. Num, 20.18 


¢ Isa, 9, 4, and 10, 27. Psa. 50, 15. 3 Or, strife. 
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9 There "shall no ‘strange god be in thee, 
Neither shalt thou worship any strange god. 
10 T kam the Lorp thy God, 
Which brought thee out of the land of Egypt: 
Open 'thy mouth wide, and I will fill it. 
11 But my people would not hearken‘to my voice, 
And Israel would ™none of me. 
12 So "I gave them up unto *their own hearts’ lust, 
And they walked in their own counsels. 
13 O °that my people had hearkened to me, 
And Israel had walked in my ways! 
14 T should soon have subdued their enemies, 
And turned my hand against their adversaries. 
15 The Phaters of the Lorp should have ‘submitted 
themselves unto him, 
But their time should have endured forever. 
16 He should ‘have fed them also ‘with the finest of the 


wheat, 
And with honey out of the rock should I have satisfied 
thee. 
h Exod. 20. 8, 5. m Exod. 82. 1. ' p Rom. 1. 80, 
1 Deut. 32. 12. o Acts 7. 42. and 14, 16. 5 Or, yielded feigned obedi- 
Isa, 48. 12, Rom. 1. 24, 26. ence. Psa, 18. 44. and 
© See Gen. 17. 8 4 Or, the hardness of their 66.3. Heb, déed. 
i Psa. 87. 8,4. John 15, 7. hearts, or, imaginations, q Deut. 82. 18, 14. Psa. 147.14, 


Eph. 3, 20, © Deut. 5.29, Isa, 48, 18. 6 Heb, with the fat of wheat, 
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INTRODUCTION TO PSALM XLV. 


. PSALM OF KORAH. 


It was in the sixth year of the reign of Darius, son of Hys- 
taspes, that the temple at Jerusalem was finished and dedi- 
cated. Ezra vi, 15. Darius reigned thirty-six years, and 
was succeeded by Xerxes I. or, as he is commonly called, 
Xerxes the Great. This prince was surrounded by all the cir- 
cumstances of power and greatness that ever aggrandized an 
earthly monarch, but was himself unable, or rather disinclined, 
to profit by them, either for his own honour or the happiness 
of his subjects. He was imbecile in intellect; vain, haughty, 
obstinate, cruel, servile and grovelling in his sentiments, 
and actuated by a wild, unbounded, and mad ambition. He 
was as fickle in his purposes as he was impetuous in his pas- 
sions; and was the scourge of the world without possessing, so 
far as history records, one redeeming virtue. However, even 
Xerxes had his fits of being good. 

According to Scaliger, Jahn, Robinson, and others, this 
Xerxes was the same person as the Ahasuerus of the book of 
Esther.* This opinion we shall adopt, for reasons which our 
limits do not permit us to explain. During the first year of 
Xerxes’ reign he reduced the Egyptians again to obedience, and 
his dominion literally extended “ from India to Ethiopia,” as 
is recorded Esther i, 1. In the second year of his reign he 


* Ahasuerus seems to have been a éitle of the Median and Persian kings; 
as Pharaoh, and afterward Ptolemy, were of the Egyptian. Several kings 
bore this name. . The first Ahasuerus is mentioned in Tobit xiv, 15, and is 
the same as Cyaxares I., father of Astyages, king of Media. The second 
Ahasuerus is mentioned in Daniel ix, 1. He is the same as Astyages, just 
suentioned, and father of CyaxaresII., who is called in Scripture, “ Darius the 
Mede.” ‘The third Ahasuerus is the one referred to in Ezra iv, 6, and is 
the same as Cambyses, son of Cyrus. See Introduction to Psalm exxix. 
The fourth Ahasuerus is mentioned in Esther i, 1, whom we take to be 
Xerxes the Great. The chronology, the facts, the coincidences of character 
between the Ahasuerus of Esther and Xerxes the Great, all concur in deter- 
mining the identity of the two. 
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determined on his mad expedition against Greece. Three 
whole years were devoted to making preparations for this war. 
In the strong prophetic language of Daniel, uttered fifty-six 
years before, in the reign of “ Darius the Mede,” this Xerxes 
was to be “richer” than all the preceding Persian kings, “ and 
by his strength through his riches, should stir up all against 
the realm of Grecia.” Daniel xi, 2 

It was in the third year of Xerxes, and the first of his prepa- 
rations for his expedition into Greece, (Esther, i, 3,) that he 
summoned all his princes and nobles, and dignitaries of his 
empire, to assemble at Shushan (Susa) the palace, in order to 
deliberate upon the approaching war, and made for them a 
magnificent feast. It was on this occasion that this vain, 
voluptuous monarch made a display of “the riches of his glo- 
rious kingdom and the honour of his excellent majesty. many 
days, even a hundred and fourscore days. And when these 
days were expired, the king made a feast unto all the people 
that were present in Shushan [Susa] the palace, both. unto 
great and small, seven days, in the court of the garden of the 
king’s palace; where were white, green, and blue hangings, 
fastened with cords of fine linen and purple to silver rings and 
pillars of marble: the beds were of gold and silver, upon a 
pavement of red, and blue, and white, and black marble. And 
they gave them drink in vessels of gold, and royal wine in 
abundance, according to the state oi the king. And the drink- 
ing was according to the law; none did conipel: for so the 
king had appomted to all the Siheets of his house, that they 
should do according to every man’s pleasure. Also Vashti the 
queen made a feast for the women in the royal house which 
belonged to king Ahasuerus.” Esther i, 4-9. 

By this description it is easily perceived that the feast was 
intended for universal and unrestrained revelry and debauch. 
It was perfectly characteristic of Xerxes, and well coincided 
with the general policy of his military movements. On the 
“seventh day,” the last day of the feast, “when the heart of 
the king was merry with wine,” he ordered his chamberlains 
to bring in Vashti the queen, in her royal robes, with the crown 
on her head, to make an exhibition of her beauty before the 
court, and the innumerable throng of the people. This was the 
highest indignity that could be offered to an Eastern female, 
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and especially a person of rank. It was an unprecedented 
breach both of the etiquette of Oriental life, and also of the 
virtuous sentiments and customs of society. The queen very 
properly and decidedly refused compliance with the command. 
An extraordinary case, affecting both the sovereign authority 
of the king and the’ domestic order of families, now presented 
itself. The king and the queen had fairly taken issue upon a 
matter involving personal and conjugal rights. The king sum- 
moned his wise men for counsel, and by their answer we learn 
that the honourable act of noble, virtuous, womanly independ- 
ence manifested by Queen Vashti, threatened, in their judg- 
ment, if not promptly rebuked, to subvert the authority of hus- 
bands, and revolutionize that family order which, in Asia, had 
existed from time immemorial; a domestic arrangement, we 
may add, that has been the degradation of woman, a curse to 
society, and, more than anything else, has imparted a barbar- 
ous character to the civilisation of the East. The king follow- 
ed the counsel of his wise men, and divorced Queen Vashti, 
and re-established by edict the lordly dominion of all husbands 
over their wives and daughters. 

These circumstances would not be worthy of mention in this 
connexion, but for the extraordinary event which followed, 
and for which these had mysteriously prepared the way. The 
capricious monarch passed the fumes of his wine, and his wrath 
abated. His military operations now urged him on to action. 
He invaded Greece with about three millions of men, and 
after several engagements, by sea and land, met with a total 
defeat, and returned in disgrace to his capital. Thenceforward 
he relinquished all ambitious: designs and devoted himself 
entirely to pleasure. Henow relented his former rashness, and 
his heart turned toward the beautiful but dishonoured Vashti. 
It was too late, however, to recall his decree, and he therefore 
sought, throughout his kingdom, a suitable person to fill her 
place upon the throne. There were still many thousand Jews 
throughout the different provinces of the empire, and among 
the beautiful maids who were presented to the king’s harem, as 
candidates for the royal favour, was one Esther, an adopted 
daughter of Mordecai, a Jew, of the tribe of Benjamin, who 
lived at the capital. Esther had been educated with care -by 
Mordecai, who was a person of great learning and powers of 
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mind; and as the education of the Hebrews was‘much more 
solid and rational than that of the Babylonians. it gave her a 
marked superiority, both in respect to manners and worth of 
character. Mordecai had not only bestowed care upon the 
culture of her mind, but also instructed her im the religion of 
her people. This, with the exquisite form and beauty of her 
person, the simplicity of her manners, the artlessness of her 
character, and the modesty of her mien, all which were evi- 
denced in her subsequent history, made her introduction to 
the harem in no small degree auspicious. We need not dwell 
upon the preliminary circumstances of her public history. The 
fact of her being a.Jewess was kept a profound secret, and 
after the lapse of a year, in the seventh year of his reign, 
(Esther ii, 16,) when the maids were introduced to the king, 
Esther became the successful competitor for the queenly hon- 
ours. “And the king loved Esther above all the women, and 
she obtained grace and favour in his sight more than all the 
virgins; so that he set the royal crown upon her head, and 
made her queen instead of Vashti. Then the king made a 
great feast unto all his princes and his servants, even Esther’s 
feast; and he made a release to the provinces, and gave gifts, 
according to the state of the king.” Esther ii, 17, 18. 

salm xlv has been commonly supposed to refer to Solomon, 
on occasion of his marriage to his Egyptian wife. 1 Kings iii, 1; 
vii, 8,; ix, 24. Hengstenberg insists that the Psalm “is a 
eulogistic song upon a king, on the occasion of his marriage.” 
Augusti supposes the Psalm to have been written by Mor- 
decai; and De Wette, in his Introduction to the Psalms, says 
the opinion of Augusti “is very probable, for the ode may be 
very appositely referred to a Persian king; less so to Solomon, 
in accordance with the common opinion.” He also says, “I 
hold this Psalm to be a poem in honour of a king beside his 
consort.” The references to warlike qualities, verses 3-5, suits 
well to Xerxes. Solomon was never a warrior. The luxury 
of the court, the circumstances of the bride, all coincide with 
the occasion of the nuptials of Esther. The Jews had been 
now for a long time without any decided influence at the Per- 
sian court. Since the death of Daniel, that is, for nearly fifty 
years, they had had no powerful representative and patron of 
their cause among the king’s counsellors. They had suffered 
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much and long, and their ultimate triumph over their enemies, 
and the restoration of their city and polity, had, much of the 
time, been despaired of by the body of the people. Mordecai 
had piously devoted himself to the cause of his country, and 
had watched, in his position of office “at the king’s gate,” and 
waited the openings of Providence. Now a new star of hope 
arises, and the holy bard, in celebrating the occasion, rises to 
the sphere of sublime prophecy. The moral character of 
Xerxes must be left out of the account. The song is, indeed, 
eulogistic of the greatness, wealth, and luxury of the king, and 
the splendour and magnificence of his kingdom. But neither 
Xerxes nor Solomon could answer as the prototype here. The 
Psalm is highly and sublimely prophetic, and to its spiritual 
meaning the eye is to be mainly directed. The pious author 
saw, through the emblems of temporal power and greatness, the 
glory and triumph of Messiah’s kingdom. The occasion was 
magnificent, the ultimate meaning of the Psalm transcend- 
ently more sublime. ead Esther i and ii. 


PSALM XLV. 


ON OCCASION OF ESTHER’S MARRIAGE AND ADVANCEMENT 
TO BE QUEEN OF PERSIA. 


The Psalmist celebrates the praise of a glorious king, 1, on account of the beauty 
and grace of his person, 2; his heroie might, 3-5; speaks of the eternity and 
righteousness of G'od’s kingdom, 6, 7; the king is praised for the beauty and cost- 
liness of his wedding garments, 8; and for the honourable band of virgins attending 
him, 9; the queen is exhorted to forget her father’s house and cleave to her husband, 
10,11; honourable ladies shall seek her favour, 12; her joyful presentation to her 
husband, 13-15; the king shall be honoured, 16, 17. 


7 To the chief Musician, upon Shoshannim, [?. ¢., upon the lily-shaped 
instruments.] For the sons of Korah, Maschil, [¢. ¢., for instruction.] A 
Song’ of Loves, [or, A Song of the Beloved Ones.] 


1 My heart ‘is inditing a good matter: 
I speak of the things which I have made touching the 
king: 
My tongue is the pen of a ready writer. 


1 Heb. boileth, or, bubbleth wp. 
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? Thou art fairer than the children of men: 
Grace *is poured into thy lips: 
Therefore God hath blessed thee forever. 
3 Gird thy ’sword upon thy thigh, °O most mighty! 
With thy glory and thy majesty. 
* And 4in thy majesty *ride prosperously 
Because of truth and meekness and righteousness ; 
And thy right hand shall teach thee terrible things. 
5 Thine arrows are sharp in the heart of the king’s 
enemies ; 
Whereby the people fall under thee. 
6 Thy °throne, O God! is forever and ever: 
The sceptre of thy kingdom is a right sceptre. 
7 Thou flovest righteousness, and hatest wickedness: 
Therefore *God, thy God, hath anointed thee 
With the oil "of gladness above thy fellows. 
8 Allithy garments smell of myrrh, and aloes, and cassia, 
Out of the ivory palaces, whereby they have made 
thee glad. 
9 Kings’ * daughters were among thy honourable women: 
Upon 'thy right hand did stand the queen in gold of 
Ophir. 
10 Hearken, O daughter, and consider, and incline thine 
ear ; 
Forget ™also thine own people, and thy father’s house; 
11 §o shall the king greatly desire thy beauty: — 
For "he is thy Lorp; and worship thou him. 
12 And the daughter of Tyre shall be there with a gift; 
Even °the rich among the people shall entreat ‘thy 


favour. 
a Luke 4. 22. e Psa. 98. 2. Heb. 1. 8. 1 See 1 Kings 2. 9, 
b Isa, 49. 2. Heb, 4, 12. f Psa, 83. 5. m See Dent. 21, 18. 
Rev. 1. 16. 3 Or, O God! Isa. 61.1. n Psa. 95. 6. 
¢ Isa. 9. 6. g 1 Kings 1. 39, 40. Isa. 54. 5, 
d Rev. 6, 2. h Psa, 21, 6. o Psa. 22. 99. 


2 Heb. prosper thou, ride i Cant. 1. 3. Isa. 49. 23. 
thou. k Cant, 6, 8. * Heb. thy face 
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13 The Pking’s daughter is all glorious within : 
Her clothing is of wrought gold. 
14 She dshall be brought unto the king in raiment of 
needlework: 
The virgins (her conipanions that follow her) 
Shall be brought unto thee. 
15 With gladness and rejoicing shall they be brought; 
They shall enter into the king’s palace. 
16 Instead of thy fathers shall be thy children, 
Whom ‘thou mayest make princes in all the earth. 
17 Ts will make thy name to be remembered in all genera- 
tions ; 
Therefore shall the people praise thee forever and 
ever. 


P Rey. 19. 7, 8. q Cant. 1. 4. t1Peter2.9. Rey. 1, 6. and 5.10. and 20. 6. 8 Mal. 1. 11, 


INTRODUCTION TO PSALM X. 


There lived at the court of Ahasuerus (Xerxes, see preced- 
ing Introduction) one “ Haman, the son of Hammedatha, the 
Agagite.” We know that Agag was the title of the Amal- 
ekitish kings, (1 Samuel xv, 32, 33,) and it is commonly sup- 
posed that Haman was a descendant of the kings of Amalek. 
We know, moreover, that between Amalek and Israel there 
had existed a state of war and implacable mutual enmity, since 
the day that the latter departed out of Egypt, (Exodus 
xvii, 8-16,) but especially since King Saul’s wasting war upon 
that tribe. This Haman, by means of which we are not in- 
formed, had ingratiated himself with the king, and had been 
promoted to the highest rank among the nobility. Whenever 
he made his appearance in public, the people, and the officers 
and dignitaries of the kingdom, paid him reverence by pros- 
tration of the body, after the Eastern custom. Mordecai was, 
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at this time, one of the king’s officers, who “ sat in the king’s 
gate,” and he disdained to bow before one whose nation the 
law of Moses had devoted to destruction, (Exodus xvii, 14; 
Deuteronomy xxy, 19,) and who was an irreconcilable enemy 
to his own people. Haman perceived that Mordecai refused 
the accustomed homage, and on learning he was a Jew, he 
instantly formed a purpose of revenge, not by laying hands 
on him alone, but by exterminating the thousands of remaining 
Jews throughout'the provinces of the empire. It is not improb- 
able that he intended thus to avenge his nation upon the Jews, 
for the devastations of the wars of Saul. 1.Samuel, xv. 
Accordingly, he represented to the king that there was “a 
certain people scattered abroad and dispersed among the peo- 
ple, in all the provinces of his kingdom,” whose laws were 
diverse from all people; neither kept they the king’s laws, and 
it was not for the king’s profit to suffer them. “If it please 
the king,” added he, “let it be written that they may be 
destroyed.” At the same time, to indemnify the king’s reve- 
nues, he offered to pay into the royal treasury .“ ten thousand 
talents of silver,” that is, about fifteen million one hundred and 
ninety-three thousand one hundred. and twenty dollars. 
Haman was careful not to mention what people he referred to, 
but only called them, “a certain people.” The king was 
accustomed to resign the administration of public affairs wholly 
to his ministers, and it was perfectly in keeping with his char- 
acter, on the one hand, to be ignorant of the varied tribes and 
nations under his government, and, on the other, to resign the 
fate of this anomalous people, of whom Haman spake, wholly 
into his power, without troubling himself to inquire into the 
matter. The whole procedure is a remarkably true and life- 
like picture of Oriental despotism, as it exists in these days 
and has existed from time immemorial. Xerxes declined the 
rich offer of Haman, but drew from his finger the ring contain- 
ing the seal of state, and gave it to Haman, thus transferring to 
’ him all the authority of the crown respecting the matter. 
Immediately the king’s secretaries were called, and an edict 
was written, and sealed with the king’s seal, and sent through 
all the provinces, “to destroy, to kill, and to cause to perish, 
all Jews, both young and old, little children and women, in 
one day, even upon the thirteenth day of the twelfth month, 
35 
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which is the month Adar, and to take the spoil of them for a 
‘ prey.” Esther iii, 13. This order was hastily sent to all places 
of the empire. The day for its bloody execution was fixed 
eleven months from its date, and the fact that the wealth of 
the Jews everywhere fell into the possession of those who 
seized upon it on that day, while the Jews themselves were 
denied the privilege of self-defence, tempted the cupidity of 
their enemies, and was sufficient to secure the sanguinary inflic- 
tion of the sentence. 

The publication of this atrocious edict threw ¢he Jews every- 
where into the utmost perplexity and distress.. They saw no 
escape from their inhuman persecutor, and the impending 
calamity exceeded all that had hitherto befallen the nation. 
“Mordecai rent his clothes, and put on sackcloth with ashes, 
and went out into the midst of the city, and cried with a loud 
and bitter cry.” “In every province whithersoever the king’s 
commandment and his decree came, there was great mourning 
among the Jews, and fasting, and weeping, and wailing; and 
many lay in sackcloth and ashes.” 

It might be asked, Why did not Mordecai go at once to 
Queen Esther, and engage her mediation with the king? This, 
indeed, might have been done in a European court, but not in 
an Asiatic. The royal harem in which the queen lived was so 
retired from all public avenues, that Mordecai’s “loud and bit- 
ter cry” at the king’s gate could not be overheard by Esther. 
Moreover, “it is a crime for any person from without (says 
Chardin) even to inquire what passes inside of a harem.” The 
eunuchs who have the charge of the apartments can be 
induced to speak to another from without, only with the great- 
est difficulty; so that “a man may walk a hundred days in 
succession by the house where the women are kept, (says the 
same author,) and yet know no more what is done therein than 
at the farther end of Tartary.” Mordecai’s only hope, (and 
that was now forlorn,) was, that by walking as near the queeén’s 
apartments as possible, and by uttering his loud and lament- 
able cry, and giving signs of extraordinary distress, he might 
prevail on some of the servants of the king about the harem 
to listen to him, to befriend his cause, and carry his messages 
to Esther. As yet, it must be remembered, no one knew Mor- 
decai’s relation to Esther, nor Esther’s Jewish descent. At last 
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he gains the attention of the “chamberlains,” (or eunuchs, 
as the Hebrew reads,) and through the maids they communi- 
cate Mordecai’s message to Esther. 

The following Psalm seems to have been written while 
these circumstances of woe overhung the captive Jews, and 
while, as yet, no visible prospect of release appeared to 
brighten the hopes of the future. The description of “ the 
wicked and the evil man,” in this Psalm, is most appositely a 
portraiture of Haman. Dr. A. Clarke thinks the reference 
may be to Sanballat; but the Jews were never brought into 
such distress by Sanballat as to call forth such vivid delinea- 
tions of helpless misery and peril as this Psalm contains. Cal- 
met, A. Clarke, Horne, Dr. Gray, and others, place this Psalm 
during or immediately after the captivity. Read Esther iii, 
and iv, 1-9. 


PSALM X. 


WHEN THE JEWS HAD RECEIVED THE DECREE OF HAMAN, 
WHEREBY THEY WERE TO BE PUT TO DEATH. 


The Psalmist complaineth to God of the outrages of the wicked, and describeth his 
artful and iniquitous devices, 1-11; he urgently prayeth for help, 12-15; he 
professeth his confidence in the Divine protection, 16-18. 

1 Why standest thou afar off, O Lorp ? 
Why hidest thou thyself in times of trouble? 
2*The wicked in his pride doth persecute the poor: 
Let *them be taken in the devices that they have 
imagined. 
3 For the wicked boasteth of his *sheart’s desire, 
And * blesseth the covetous, whom the Lorp abhorreth. 
4 The wicked, through the pride of his countenance, 
Will not seek after God: 
*God is not in all his thoughts. 


1 Heb. in the pride of 2 Heb. sowl’s. 4 Or, All his thoughts are, 
the wicked he doth 3 Or, the covetous blesseth There is no God. 
persecute. himself, he abhorrath 


a Proverbs 5. 22. - the LORD. Proverbs 28, 4, Romans 1, 82. 
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5 His ways are always grievous, 
Thy >judgments are far above out of his sight: 
As for all his enemies, he puffeth at them. 
6 He ¢hath said in his heart, I shall not be moved; 
For ‘I shall ‘never be in adversity. 
7 His *mouth is full of cursing and ‘deceit and fraud, 
Under his tongue is mischief and ’ vanity. 
8 He sitteth in the lurking-places of the villages, 
In the secret places doth he murder the innocent, 
His eyes “are privily set against the poor. 
9 He lieth in wait ° secretly as a lion in his den; 
He lieth in wait to catch the poor; 
He doth catch the poor, when he draweth him into 
his net. 
10 He *croucheth, and humbleth himself, 
That the poor may fall “by his strong ones. 
11 He hath said in his heart, God hath forgotten, 
He ‘ hideth his face, he will never see it. 
12 Arise, O Lorp; O God, lift up thy hand, 
Forget not the “ humble. 
13 Wherefore doth the wicked contemn God? 
He hath said in his heart, Thou wilt not require it. 
14 ‘Thou hast seen it; 
For thou beholdest mischief and spite, to requite it 
with thy hand; 
The poor *committeth himself unto thee, 
Thou art the helper of the fatherless. 
15 Break thou the arm of the wicked and the evil man, 
Seek out his wickedness till thou find none. 
The ‘ Lorp is King for ever and ever, 
The heathen are perished out of his land. 


6 


b Prov. 24.1. Isa. 26. 11. 7 Or, tniquity. 13 Heb. cleaveth. 2 Tim. 1. 12, 

© Eccl. 8. 11.° Isa. 56, 12. 8 Heb. hide themselves. 1 Pet. 4. 19. 

@ Rev. 18. 7. 9 Heb. in the secret places. & Psa. 68.5. Hos, 14 8.’ 

5 Heb. wnto generation and 1° Heb. breaketh himself. h Job 88. 15. Psa. 37. 17. 
generation, 11 Or, into his strong parts. i Psa. 29. 10. Jeremiah 10. 10. 

® Rom. 8. 14. f See Job 22, 18. Lam. 5.19. Dan, 4, $4, and 


Heb. decetts. 12 Or, afflicted. 6.26, 1 Tim, 1.17. 
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17 Lorn, thou hast heard the desire of the humble; 
Thou wilt “ prepare their heart, 
Thou wilt cause thine ear to hear; 

18 To judge the fatherless and the oppressed, 
That the man of the earth may no more * oppress. 


14 Or, establish. 18 Or, terrify. 


INTRODUCTION TO PSALM CXXIV. 


When Mordecai had gained access to Esther, through the 
medium of the eunuchs, he communicated to her the decree 
of Haman, and the unhappy state of the Jews throughout 
the provinces, and charged her to “go in unto the king, to 
make supplication unto him, and to make request before him 
for her people.” The queen returned answer that such a meas- 
ure would be likely to prove instant death to her, for, said she, 
“All the king’s servants, and the people of the king’s provinces, 
do know, that whosoever, whether man or woman, shall come 
unto the king into the inner court, who is not called, there is 
one law of his to put him to death, except such to whom the 
king shall hold out the golden sceptre, that he may live; but I 
have not been called,” added she, “to come in unto the king 
these thirty days.” The reply of Mordecai was characteristic 
of his stern courage, and his unconquerable faith in the provi- 
dence of God. “Think not,” said he, “with thyself that thou 
shalt escape in the king’s house, more than all the Jews. For 
if thou altogether holdest thy peace at this time, then shall 
there enlargement and deliverance arise to the Jews from 
another place; but thou and thy father’s house shall be destroy- 
ed: and who knoweth whether thou art come to the kingdom 
for such a time as this?” It was a moment of intensest inter- 
est. The nation’s destiny was suspended in the balances. 
Not an hour was to be lost. The queen consents. “Go,” said 
she to Mordecai, “gather together all the Jews that are present 
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in Shushan, and fast ye for me, and neither eat nor drink three 
days, night or day: I also and my maidens will fast likewise : 
and so will I go in unto the king, which is not according to the 
law; and if I perish, I perish.” 

The hour arrived which was to determine the fate of the 
nation and the life of the queen. Esther attired herself, and 
went forth into the central court of the palace, and stood oppo- 
site the royal apartment where the king sat upon his throne. 
As she stood in the court in the range of the entrance gate, 
where the king received guests, he saw her, though at a dis- 
tance, and “she obtained favour in his sight; and the king 
held out to Esther the golden sceptre that was in his hand. So 
Esther drew near and touched the top of the sceptre.” So 
extraordinary a visit was not without a corresponding cause, 
and the king kindly asked her what was her request? The 
case demanded some delay, and to be approached cautiously ; 
and Esther now addressed herself in courtly formality to the 
delicate business before her. Two successive banquets, during 
two successive days, were served by the queen, at which the 
king and Haman were present. She had during these occa- 
sions fully tested the favourable sentiments of the king and 
was now prepared to disclose the mighty burden of her heart. 
The secret that she was a Jewess must now be told, and the 
king’s favorite, Haman, must be boldly met and fully exposed. 

t was an occasion which demanded the courage and fortitude 
of a hero and a martyr. She could not longer defer the final 
moment of her request, for which all the previous courtly cere- 
monies had been undertaken, and to hear which, we may well 
imagine, the expectation both of the king and Haman was 
now thoroughly awakened. It was impossible to forestall what 
would be the effect of the announcement of her Jewish birth, 
and of the murderous plot of Haman, but she was inspired with 
the noblest sentiments of patriotism and religion, and was pre- 
pared for any result. 

“ And the king said again unto Esther, on the second day at 
the banquet of wine, ‘ What is thy petition, Queen Esther ? 
and it shall be granted thee: and what is thy request? and it 
shall be performed, even to the half of the kingdom.’ Then 
Esther the queen answered and said, ‘If I have found favour 
in thy sight, O king, and if it please the king, let my life be 
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given me at my petition, and my people at my request: for we 
are sold, I and my people, to be destroyed, to be slain, and to 
perish. But if we had been sold for bondmen and bond- 
women, I had held my tongue, although the enemy could not 
countervail the king’s damage.’ Then the king Ahasuerus 
answered and said unto Esther the queen, ‘Who is he, and 
where is he, that durst presume in his heart todo so? And 
Esther said, ‘The adversary and enemy is this wicked 
Haman.’ ” 

These words fell like the death-summons upon the ears of 
Haman. The king arose from his seat in great anger, and by 
his countenance Haman quickly saw his doom was sealed. 
The next hour he was executed upon the gallows he had erect- 
-ed for Mordecai. 

The queen now informed the king of her relation to Morde- 
cai, who was immediately promoted, and set over the house 
of Haman. But the impending evil was not yet averted, and 
the ponderous burden of Esther’s heart was not yet relieved. 
No. provision had yet been made for the prevention of the © 
wicked sentence of Haman against the Jews. Haman’s edict 
had gone abroad everywhere, sealed with the king’s signet, 
and it must be counteracted. Wherefore “Esther spake yet 
again before the king, and fell down at his feet, and besought 
him with tears to put away the mischief of Haman the Agag- 
ite, and his device that he had devised against the Jews. 
Then the king held out the golden sceptre toward Esther. So 
Esther arose, and stood before the king, and said, ‘If it please 
the king, and if I have found favour in his sight, and the thing 
seem right before the king, and I be pleasing in his eyes, let it 
be written to reverse the letters devised by Haman, which he 
wrote to destroy the Jews which are in all the king’s provinces: 
for how can I endure to see the evil that shall come unto my 
people? or how can I endure to see the destruction of my 
kindred? ” 

The king again yielded to her entreaty, and invested Mor- 
decai with all the authority of the crown to defeat the mischief 
that Haman had decreed. It must be remembered, however, 
that Ahasuerus had no power directly to reverse the decree 
of Haman. It seems strange to us, and shocking to our sense 
of justice and propriety, that, by an irreversible law of the 
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realm, the Persian monarchs had no power to recall a sentence, 
or annul a law, that had once received the king’s signet. 
Cyaxares IL, or “ Darius the Mede,” had suffered great distress 
and embarrassment from the inexorable severity of this law, 
sixty years before, in the case of Daniel. Daniel vi, 1-20. 
And Ahasuerus, however he might now desire to relieve the 
distress of Esther, and save the lives of thousands of his unof- 
fending subjects, had no authority to recall the fatal and san- 
guinary edict. The most that could now be done was to issue 
another edict, authorizing the Jews to arm themselves and to 
stand in their own defence on the day which Haman had fixed 
for their indiscriminate slaughter. This measure would have 
the effect virtually to counteract, or practically to annul, the 
bloody order of Haman, which, by the “laws of the Medes 
and Persians,” the king could not alter. It would have the 
effect to intimate the altered mind of the king. None but the 
baser and more desperate would take advantage of the legal 
embarrassment of the king and attack the Jews. None would 
do it but those with whom desire of plunder overbore all 
motives of justice and humanity. This was now all that could 
be done for the Jews. 

When Haman first contemplated the destruction of the 
Jews, he endeavoured to ascertain, by casting lots, what day of 
the year would be unlucky to them and favourable to him, in 
order to fix upon that day for the execution of his plot. In 
this he was governed by a silly superstition which has always 
been recognized and practiced among all heathens from the 
earliest ages. He begun to cast’ lots for this purpose in the 
“first month,” (March,) and continued without intermission 
from day to day, till the “twelfth month,” (February,) and 
found that the fortunate day for the execution of his purpose, 
was the twelfth day of Adar. Esther iii, 7. He must, conse- 
quently, defer another year for the return of this day. This 
gave the Jews time to recover themselves through the influence 
of Esther and Mordecai, and was evidently a disposal of cir- 
cumstances especially directed by Divine Providence. 

The Jews received the edict of Mordecai with universal 
demonstrations of joy. The fall of Haman, and the advance- . 
ment of Esther and Mordecai to power, had given ascendency 
to the Jewish party, and brought them into honour before the 
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provinces of the empire. The fatal day set for their destruc- 
tion arrived. They were armed and stood in their own 
defence. Bloody scenes were enacted, but the Jews every- 
where obtained a signal and terrible victory over their assail- 
ants. So great and marvellous was this deliverance, that they 
ever afterward solemnly observed an annual feast commemor- 
ative of the event, called the feast of “ Purim,” that is “ots,” 
because the day of their intended destruction had been deter- 
mined by the casting of lots. 

Psalm exxiv is allowed on all hands to commemorate some 
great deliverance of the nation from an imminent and over- 
whelming catastrophe. Dr. A. Clarke says: “It appears to 
me more likely that it is a thanksgiving of the Jews for their 
escape from the general massacre intended by Haman, prime 
minister of Ahasuerus king of Persia.” Read Esther, chap- 
ters lili to x. . 


PSALM CXXIV. 


ON THE DELIVERANCE OF THE JEWS FROM HAMAN, 


The Church blesseth God for a miraculous deliverance. 


J A Song of Degrees of David. 


1 Tf it had not been the Lorp who was on our side, 
Now may Israel say ; 
2 Tf it had not been the Lorp who was on our side, 
When men rose up against us: 
3 Then they had *swallowed us up quick, 
When their wrath was kindled against us: 
4'Then the waters had overwhelmed us; 
The stream had gone over our soul; 
5 Then the proud waters had gone over our soul. 
6 Blessed be the Lorp, 
Who hath not given us as a prey to their teeth. 


a Proy. 1. 12. 
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7 Our soul is escaped as a bird out of the snare of the 
fowlers: 
The snare is broken, and we are escaped. 
- Our help is in the name of the Lorp, 
Who °made heaven and earth. 


b Prov. 6. 5, e¢ Gen. 1.1. Psa. 184. 8. 


INTRODUCTION TO PSALMS LXXXVII, CXLVIT, CXLVHUI. 
CXLIX, AND CL. 


PSALMS OF KORAH, HAGGAI, ZECHARIAH, AND OTHERS. 


In the seventh year of Artaxerxes Longimanus, (B. C. 458,) 
about eighty-eight years after the first colony of Jews had been 
led back to Jerusalem by Zerubbabel, Ezra, a learned and 
pious priest, received a commission as governor of Judea, with 
permission to lead back a second caravan of Jews, and to rectify 
the disordered religious condition of the Jewish nation. Ezra vii. 
It does not appear that he was empowered to rebuild Jerusa- 
lem, but, in addition to a general civil authority, he was spe- 
cially charged to restore and set in order the true worship of 
Jehovah; to complete and beautify the temple built by Zerub- 
babel; and to inculeate upon the provinces west of Euphrates 
a reverence for the laws of God. The Babylonian and Persian 
kings had witnessed many stupendous miracles wrought by the 
power of Jehovah; and the wisdom of the Hebrew princes at 
their court had excelled that of the astrologers and magicians, 
so that they generally believed in the supremacy of the 
Hebrews’ God. This accounts for the phraseology of their 
edicts respecting the Jews, which often would do honour to a 
Christian monarch. 

But, notwithstanding the favour which from time to time 
they had received from the royal grants, the strong motives 
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they had for diligence and zeal in resuscitating their nation, 
and the enthusiasm with which they first undertook the work, 
the Jewish colony, after the lapse of a hundred years, found 
itself in a feeble, dishonoured state, with the problem of their 
nationality yet hanging in doubt. This discouraging condition 
of things was partly owing to the disturbing influence of the 
Persian and Egyptian, and the Persian and Grecian wars, 
which often brought the Jews between the contending parties. 
To this must be added the revolt of Megabyzus, general of the 
Persian army, which caused Syria and Palestine to be, for a 
time, the seat of a severe civil war; also the opposition and 
bitter persecution of the rival petty tribes about Judea; and 
still more, the selfish indifference to public interests which led 
the Jews to attend primarily to their own private affairs; to 
all which must be still further added, the sensuous tendency 
of the times, which abstracted attention from the worship of 
God, and left the temple and the priesthood neglected. Their 
religious declension and worldly and selfish tendencies were 
severely reprimanded by Ezra, Haggai, and Zechariah, and, 
later still, by Nehemiah and Malachi. 

About the year B. C. 444, one Hanani, a Jew, with others, 
returned from Jerusalem to Shushan, from whom Nehemiah, 
who was then cup-bearer to the king, Artaxerxes Longimanus, 
learned the unhappy condition of the colony in Judea. He 
then learned that “ the remnant that were left of the captivity 
there in the province, were in great affliction and reproach: 
the wall of Jerusalem was still broken down, and the gates 
thereof burned with fire,” as when the army of Nebuchadnez- 
zar left it. Nehemiah was overwhelmed with grief. at this 
intelligence, and for several days gave’ himself to weeping, to 
fasting, and prayer. He stood high in office and in the royal 
favour. Some time after receiving the bitter intelligence from 
Jerusalem, he was called to appear before the king and queen 
in the functions of his office, when the sadness of his counte- 
nance led the king to inquire into the cause of his grief. 
Nehemiah frankly disclosed to him the occasion of his sorrow, 
and Artaxerxes, with expressions that do honour to his heart, 
kindly granted him his request to return to his people; confer- 
ring upon him full powers as governor of Judea, with power 
also to make such levies upon the provinces west of Euphrates 
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as should enable him to carry out his plan to rebuild the walls 
and city of Jerusalem. The edicts of the Persian emperors in 
favour of the Jews had hitherto extended only to the right of 
rebuilding their temple, restoring their religion, and occupy- 
ing their ancient lands. Now, for the first time, full authority 
is given to rebuild their ancient capital. The business was 
intrusted to the right hands. Nehemiah was a person of 
undaunted courage, of inflexible firmness, a shrewd observer 
of men, a skilful politician, prompt and energetic in the execu- 
tion of his plans, an ardent lover of his country, possessing 
immense wealth and an equal liberality, and a devout and 
humble worshipper of God. The history of this great man is 
full of lessons of fidelity, of devout simplicity, and of a noble 
and fearless devotion to the cause of his country. 

- Nehemiah arrived in Judea, attended with a military reti- 
nue worthy the dignity of a Persian satrap. His first care 
was to reconnoitre, by night, the entire city of Jerusalem. He 
thus saw the ruined and reproachful condition of that once 
renowned metropolis, and the stupendous. work which lay 
before him. And now, for the first time, he unfolds to the 
fathers and dignitaries of the nation, his object in coming, and 
his letters of authority to rebuild Jerusalem. Hope animated 
their breasts as they listened to his message, and immediately 
they responded, “ Let us rise up and build.” The work was 
arranged in separate divisions, and the labourers engaged in 
their respective sections with enthusiastic ardour. 

When the enemies of the Jews, particularly Sanballat, 
Tobiah, and Geshem, perceived that they had engaged in earn- 
est to rebuild the walls of the city, they at first charged them, 
as usual, with intent to rebel against the Persian government, 
(Nehemiah ii, 19;) and next ridiculed and poured contempt 
and derision upon the enterprise. Nehemiah iv, 1-3. When 
these impotent weapons failed, the neighbouring hostile tribes 
associated, with the intention to fall upon the Jews suddenly 
with the sword. But Nehemiah received information of their 
designs, and took such precautions that they feared to attack 
the builders. Nehemiah iv, 7-23. Defeated in their murder- 
ous purpose, they next proposed a friendly conference with 
Nehemiah, in a remote village of Judah, as if all differences 
might thus be quickly accommodated. This Nehemiah very 
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promptly and at the same time adroitly declined. Nehemiah 
vi, 1-4. Their next measure was to accuse Nehemiah and the 
Jews, in writing, of an intent to rebel, and set up an independ- 
ent government in Judea; threatening at the same time to 
report the same to the King Artaxerxes. Nehemiah simply 
denied the allegation, and, as they feared to meet him at the 
court of Artaxerxes, they dropped the complaint and again 
attempted to intimidate him with threats of ambushments and 
assassination. In all this, however, they effected nothing. 
Nehemiah penetrated all their designs and defeated them. 
Nehemiah vi, 5-13. 

At length the walls of Jerusalem were rebuilt and the gates 
set up. Proper officers were immediately appointed to keep 
the gates, and to guard against the entrance of foreigners. A 
thorough revision of the entire religious, social, and political 
polity of the nation was now commenriced. The genealogies 
were first examined to ascertain the numbers of those who had 
returned from the captivity, and of all such as were of the gen- 
uine Hebrew stock. Ezra and the Levites were then called, 
and the people were assembled before the “ water-gate,” on the 
southeast of the city, where Ezra read from the book of the’ 
law of Moses, and the more learned and honourable of the 
Levitical fathers explained. It must be remembered that the 
Jews had lost the use of the pure Hebrew language during 
their residence with the Babylonians, and had imbibed the . 
Chaldee dialect in.its stead. Ezra read the law of Moses in the 
original Hebrew, and what portions seemed obscure, the 
Teme explained in Chaldee to the people. From early dawn 
till noon this solemn exercise continued. The effect was 
great. Most of the Jews had never before received such clear 
views of the meaning of the law, and they now melted under 
the burning words of their great lawgiver. “or all the peo- 
ple wept when they heard the words of the law.” Nehemiah 
viii, 1-9. The day following they assembled again, and again 
Ezra read from the sacred canon. As he read from Leviticus, 
(chapter xxiii, 4, &c.,) they perceived that the proper time for 
the annual “feast of tabernacles” was near at hand, and 
accordingly they dispersed, and made immediate preparations 
for that cheerful and soul-stirring occasion. 

After the convivialities of the feast of booths, they entered 
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publicly into a solemn, written covenant, to observe all the 
laws of God, “and the princes, Levites, and priests, sealed it,” 
as the representatives of the nation. Nehemiah ix, 38. As the 
temple service had been much neglected, a complete restora- 
tion of the ecclesiastical code and economy of Moses was espe- 
cially insisted on and accomplished. Nehemiah x. Another 
evil needed to be remedied, Although the city walls were 
rebuilt, yet the city itself was in a general state of desolation, 
presenting little more than vast heaps of rubbish. By the 
genealogical records few returned from Babylon to their 
ancient paternal estates in Jerusalem, and residence in other 
cities and villages now became far more desirable. To people 
the capital therefore, Nehemiah ordered that every tenth citi- 
zen throughout the land should take up his residence there, 
and these should be selected by lot. Such also as volunteered 
to dwell there were applauded by the people for their gener- 
ous devotion to the common cause. Nehemiah xi, 1,2. Thus 
Jerusalem was again populated. 

They were now ready to dedicate the walls of Jerusalem. 
The wayward tendencies of the nation had been again correct- 
ed and reproved; their religious and political system revised ; 
their priesthood and their police newly organized; the walls 
of their metropolis rebuilt, and the city itself peopled; their 
enemies disheartened at beholding the solid foundation of 
- the nation’s strength and prosperity at length fairly laid; and 
the joyful Hebrew family once more repair to Jerusalem to 
solemnize the dedication of their new capital. Every prepara- 
tion had been made, by the forethought of Nehemiah, which 
the magnificence of the occasion required. That day, upon 
the walls and towers of the capital, were seen everywhere, in 
formal position, the princes, the heads of all departments, and 
the great men of the nation, with the bands of Levitical chor- 
isters, the trumpeters, and the companies for the responsive 
chants. : 

Around the altars, and within the temple, were the 
priests’ arrayed in their holy vestments, to offer up sacrifices 
and incense. Thus they solemnly and joyfully celebrated the 
day which was indeed the birthday of their nation ; “for God 
had made them rejoice with great joy; the wives also and the 
children rejoiced; so that the joy of Jerusalem was heard even 
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atar off.” Read Ezra vii, and viii, 21-36; Nehemiah chap- 
ters i to xii. 

Calmet, Horne, Dr. Gray, Poole, Dr. A. Olarke, Townsend, 
the Editor of Bagster’s Bible, and others, place Psalm lxxxvii 
after the captivity. J have placed it at the dedication of the 
walls of Jerusalem, as being peculiarly apposite to that occa- 
sion. Psalms exlvii, clxviii, I ascribe to Haggai and Zecha- 
riah, on the authorities cited i in, the Index. Psalms cxlix, cl, 
not improbably belong to the same authorship. 


PSALM LXXXVIL 


ON THE DEDICATION OF THE WALLS OF JERUSALEM BY 
NEHEMIAH. 


God’s residence in and love for Zion, 1,2; its ancient renown, 3; its paramount 


glory above the nations of the earth, and the distinguished honour of citizenship in 
her, 4-7. 


T A Psalm or Song for the sons of Korah. 


1 Fis foundation is in the holy mountains. 
2 'The Lorp. loveth the gates of Zion 
More than all the dwellings of Jacob. 
3 Glorious >things are spoken of thee, 
O city of God! Selah! 
I will make mention of Rahab and Babylon to them 
that know me: 
Behold Philistia, and Tyre, with Ethiopia ; 
This man was born there. 
5 And of Zion it shall be said, 
This and that:man was born in her; 
And the Highest himself shall establish her. 
6 The Lorn shall count, when he °writeth up the people, 
That this man was born there. Selah! 
7 As well the singers as the players on instruments 
shall be there. 
All my springs are in thee. 


4 


a Or, é¢s, meaning Zion’s foundation.—Zd. > See Isa. 60. 1, &e. ¢ Ezek. 18, 9, 
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PSALM CXLVIL 


ON THE DEDICATION OF THE WALLS OF JERUSALEM BY 
NEHEMIAH. 


The Psalmist exhorteth to praise God for his care of the Church, 1-3; his power 
and wisdom, 4,5; his mercy, 6; his providence, 7-10; his blessings upon Jeru- 
salem, 11-15; his power over atmospheric agencies, 16-18; and his judgments to 
Israel, 19, 20. 


1 Praise ye the Lorp! 
For it is good to sing praises unto our God; 
For it is pleasant, and praise is comely. 
2'The Lorp doth build up Jerusalem ; 
He *gathereth together the outcasts of Israel. 
3 He healeth the broken in heart, 
And bindeth up their * wounds. 
4 He ¢telleth the number of the stars; 
_ He calleth them all by their names. 
5 Great is our Lorp, and of great power; 
* His understanding is infinite. 
6 The Lorp lifteth up the meek; 
He casteth the wicked down to the ground. 
7 Sing unto the Lorp with thanksgiving, 
‘Sing praise upon the harp unto our God; 
8 Who ‘covereth the heaven with clouds, 
Who prepareth rain for the earth, 
Who maketh grass to grow upon the mountains. 
9 He °giveth to the beast his food, 
And to the young ravens which cry. 
10 He delighteth not in the strength of the horse ; 
He taketh not pleasure in the legs of a man. 


a Deut. 30. 3. ce See Gen. 15. 5. . 3 Heb. of his undere 
b Psa, 51.17. Isa, 57. 15. Isa, 40. 26, standing there 
and 61.1. Luke 4, 18. d See Job 5. 10. is no number, 


1 Heb. ygries. € See Gen. 1, 29. Isa. 40. 28. 
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1 The Lorp taketh pleasure in them that fear him, 


In those that hope in his mercy. 
12 Praise the Lorp, O Jerusalem! 


Praise thy God, O Zion ! 
13 For he hath str oupthened the bars of thy gates; , 
He hath blessed thy children within thee. 
14° He maketh peace in thy borders, 
And filleth thee with the ‘finest of the wheat. 
15 He sendeth forth his commandment upon earth; 
His word runneth very swiftly. 
16 He fgiveth snow like wool; 
He scattereth the hoar frost like ashes. 
17 He casteth forth his ice like morsels: 
Who can stand before his cold? 
18 He ¢sendeth out his word, and melteth them ; 
He causeth his wind to blow, and the waters flow. 
19 He showeth his °word unto Jacob, 
His statutes and his judgments unto Israel. 
20 He ‘hath not dealt so with any nation; 
And as for his judgments, they have not known them. 
Praise ye the Lorp! 


3 Heb. who maketh thy bor- fJob 87. 6. and 5 Heb. words. 
der peace. Isa. 60, 17, 18. 88, 29. 1 See Gen. 17. 8. 

4 Heb. fat of wheat. & See Job 87. 10. Deut. 4. 82-84, 
Dent. 82.14, Psa, 81. 16. h Deut, 83, 2-4 Rom. 8, 1, 2. 


PSALM CXLVIII 


ON THE DEDICATION OF THE WALLS OF JERUSALEM BY 
NEHEMIAH. 


The Psalmist exhorteth the celestial, 1-6, the terrestrial, 8-10, and the rational 
creatures to praise God, 11-14. 
1* Praise ye the Lorp! 
Praise ye the Lorp from the heavens! 
Praise him in the heights! 


1 Heb. hallelujah. 
36 
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2 Praise ye him, all his angels! 
_ Praise ye him, all his hosts! 
3 Praise ye him, san and moon! 
Praise him, all ye stars of light! 
4 Praise him, *ye heavens of heavens, 
And ye waters that be above the heavens! 
> Let them praise the name of the Lorp; 
For > he commanded, and they were created. 
6 He °hath also established them forever and ever; 
He hath made a decree which shall not pass. 
7 Praise the Lorp from the earth, 
Ye dragons, and all deeps! 
8 Fire, and hail; snow, and vapours; 
Stormy wind fulfilling his word! 
9 Mountains, 4and all hills; 
Fruitful trees, and all cedars! 
10 Beasts, and all cattle; 
Creeping things, and *flying fowl! 
11 Kings of the earth, and all people; 
Princes, and all judges of the earth! 
2 Both young men, and maidens; 
Old men, and children! 
13’ Let them praise the name of the Lorn; 
For his name alone is ‘excellent ; 
His glory is above the earth and heaven. 
14 He also exalteth the horn of his people, 
The praise of all his saints; 
Even of the children of Israel, °a people near. unto 
him. 
Praise ye the Lorp! 
a1 Kings 8,27, 2 Cor. 12. 2. 4 Isa, 44, 28. and 49, 18. 3 neb. exalted, 


b Gen. 1.1, 6,7. Psa. 83, 6, 9. and 5B. 12. ¢ Eph, 2. 17. 
¢ Jer 31. 85, 86. and 88, 25. 3 Heb. birds of wing. 
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PSALM CXLIX. 


ON THE DEDICATION OF THE WALLS OF JERUSALEM BY 
NEHEMIAH, 


~The Psalmist exhorieth to praise God for his love to the Church, 1-4; and for that 
power that he hath given to the Church, 5-9. 


1*Praise ye the Lorp! 
Sing unto the Lorp a new song, 
And his praise in the congregation of saints. 
2 Let Israel rejoice in *him that made him; 
Let the children of Zion be joyful in their > King. 
3 Let them praise his name *in the dance; 
Let them sing praises unto him with the timbrel and 
harp. 7 
4 For the Lorp taketh pleasure in his people; 
He will beautify the meek with salvation. 
5 Let the saints be joyful in glory; 
Let them sing aloud upon their beds. 
6 Let the high praises of God be in their mouth, 
And °a two-edged sword in their hand; 
7 To execute vengeance upon the heathen, 
And punishments upon the people; 
8'To bind their kings with chains, 
And their nobles with fetters of iron; 
9 To 4execute upon them the judgment written = 
This honour have all his saints. 
Praise ye the Lorp! 
1 Heb. hallelujah. b Zech. 9.9. Mat. 21. 5. cHeb. 4. 12 


a See Job 35.10. Psa. 100, 8. 2 Or, with the pipe. Rey. 1. 16. 
Tsa. 54. 5. 3 Heb. throat. 4 Deut. 7. 1, 3. 
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PSALM CL 


ON THE DEDICATION OF THE WALLS OF JERUSALEM BY 
NEHEMIAH. 


An exhortation to praise God for his excellent greatness, 1,2; with all kinds of 
instruments, 3-5; and by all living ereatures, 6, 
1? Praise ye the Lorp! 
Praise God in his sanctuary! 
Praise him in the firmament of his power! 
2 Praise him for his mighty acts! 
Praise him according to his excellent greatness! 
3 Praise him with the sound of the *trumpet! 
Praise him with the psaltery and harp! 
4 Praise him *with the timbrel and * dance! 
Praise him with >stringed instruments and organs! 
5 Praise him upon the loud ‘cymbals! 
Praise him upon the high-sounding cymbals! 
6 Let every thing that hath breath praise the Lorp! 
Praise ye the Lorp! _ 


1 Heb. hallelujah. a Exod. 15. 20. b Isa, 88. 20. 
2 Or, cornet. Psa. 98. 6. 3 Or, pipe. Psa 149, 38. © 1 Chron. 15. 16, 19, 28. 





INTRODUCTION TO PSALM CXIX. 


PSALM OF EZRA. 


Psalm cxix has been referred, by the most judicious inter- 
preters, to the time of Ezra. “It may be recognised,” says 
Professor Hengstenberg, “ by its compass, as being the conclu- 
sion of one great whole.” It appropriately stands, according 
to its general subject and scope, at the end of the Book of Psalms, 
and most aptly applies to the circumstances of the Jews about 
the time of the close of the sacred canon. If Ezra himself was 
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not the author of this Psalm, it appears highly probable that 
he was the editor and compiler. Dr. Clarke suggests, that Ezra 
might have compiled it chiefly from notes and memoranda 
supplied by the pen of David. This is probable. Many expres- 

sions and sentiments seem strongly Davidic, though other allu- 
sions and circumstances seem referable rather. to the condition 
of the Church during and after .the captivity. Ezra had 
access to many Hebrew writings and fragments of poetic liter- 
ature, which have long since perished. From these sources, 
guided by inspiration, he might have formed the present 
Psalm, with such additions of his own as were needed to give 
unity to the whole, and to adapt it to the peculiar want of his 
times. 

“There is no Psalm in the whole collection,” says Dr. Alex- 
ander, “‘ which has more the appearance of having been exclu- 
sively designed for practical and personal improvement, with- 
out any reference to national or even to ecclesiastical relations, 
than the one before us, which is wholly occupied with praises 
of God’s word, or written revelation, as the only source of 
spiritual strength and comfort, and with prayers for grace to 
make a profitable use of it.” This is the peculiar character of 
this Psalm. It is eulogistic and commendatory of God’s word, 
and intended to induce and encourage a habit of study, of 
faith, and of obedience to the same. Still, there are manifest 
intimations of a historic occasion and ones of the Psalm, as 
we shall presently see. 

If we attend to the circumstances of the Church at the time 
of Ezra, we shall perceive a peculiar fitness of the Psalm to 
that age. During the seventy years of captivity, the Hebrews 
were scattered abroad throughout a vast extent of country, 
and deprived of the regular instructions of the Levites, and of 
the services of the sanctuary. It hence followed, that, upon 
their return to their own land, the greater part had never seen 
the practical exhibitions of the Mosaic worship, nor heard the 
law itself read. Their knowledge of religion was almost 
wholly traditional and exceedingly imperfect. In short, they 
needed a great restorer of their faith, a second Moses, about 
as much as when their forefathers left Egypt. Such a restorer 
of the religion of Moses was found in Ezra. He was of the 
lineage of the priesthood, a man of great learning and natural 
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powers of mind, “a ready scribe in the law of the Lord,” and 
wholly devoted to the religious interests of his people. “ For 
Ezra had prepared his heart to seek the law of the Lord, and 
to do it, and to teach in Israel statutes and judgments.” Ezra 
vii, 6,10. Ezra stood high in favour with the reigning Persian 
monarch, (see preceding Introduction,) who commissioned 
him with full powers, as governor of Judea, to restore the 
ancient worship, and also to extend a religious supervision 
over the provinces west of Euphrates. This mission of Ezra 
was subsequent to the completion of the second temple by 
Zerubbabel, at a time when it was most needed, and 
when circumstances favoured its widest influence upon the 
nation. 

Another fact should not be overlooked.. The Hebrews had 
lost their language during their residence with the Babylo- 
nians, and had now returned to their native land speaking the 
Chaldee dialect. When, therefore, the Hebrew Scriptures 
were read to them, it became necessary to explain in Chaldee. 
Thus it is said, “they read in the book of the law distinctly, 
and gave the sense, [that is in Chaldee,] and caused the people 
to understand the reading.” Nehemiah viii, 8. This circum- 
stance greatly enhanced the difficulty of teaching the Serip- 
tures. The office of Ezra as the religious teacher of the nation, 
is particularly brought out in the transactions recorded in the 
eighth chapter of Nehemiah. The Jews regarded him as 
their second Moses. 

Psalm cxix, was compiled and prepared “ principally,” says 
Mr. Townsend, “ with the view of impressing upon the minds 
of the Jewish youth the importance and necessity of devoting 
themselves to the study of the whole word of God.” From the 
historical notices given in the books of Ezra and Nehemiah, 
and from the sharp rebukes and hortatory appeals which we 
find in the prophecies of Haggai, Zechariah, and Malachi, we 
are amply assured that the times of Ezra were marked by 
great religious ignorance, worldly inclinations, scepticism, and 
neglect of the written word of God. To counteract these ten- 
dencies, and induce a healthier religious state, by a more 
direct and thorough knowledge of the written word of God, 
Ezra wrote and laboured. He collected and arranged the 
entire books of the Old Testament Scriptures, wrote the book 
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which bears his own name, edited and compiled various par- 
ticular portions of the sacred canon, and placed the literature 
of the nation in a more attractive and accessible form. 

In the Psalm before us, it will be seen that the Divine oracles 
are set forth under ¢en different characteristic and descriptive 
terms; namely, destimonies, conmmandments, precepts, word, 
law, ways, truth, judgments, righteousness, statutes. But five 
verses occur in the whole Psalm (the Jews say but one, verse 
122) in which one or other of these words does not occur. The 
adaptations of the word of God to save the soul from sin; to 
instruct the ignorant; to comfort in afflictions; to preserve from 
evil; to cultivate all the moral and religious virtues; to encour- 
age to duty, patience, and perseverance; to admonish and 
reprove iniquity; to mature and exalt the character of man; to 
illustrate the perfections and government of God; and, in 
short, to promote every good, and useful, and holy end, is pre- 
sented with clearness and vividness in a great variety of forms. 
God, the moral government, the depravity and helplessness of 
man, the wickedness and ruinous effects of sin, the freeness, ful- 
ness, and condescension of Divine grace, are kept constantly 
before the mind. “The praise of God’s word,” says Hengsten- 
berg, “ the assertion that it is the infinitely sure way of salva- 
tion, and the only comfort in suffering; the determination to 
be faithful to God’s word and law; prayer for the spiritual 
understanding of the law, and for strength to fulfil it; and 
supplications for the salvation promised in it, form the con- 
tents of this Psalm.” 

The tone of the Psalm is that of “soft, quiet melancholy, 
comforted by God.” If we take the person speaking as the 
representative of the Jewish family, and as speaking, conse- 
quently, for them, we shall find a clue to the condition of the 
Church in the time of Ezra, and, therefore, some reason to 
reckon this among the class of national Psalms. Jor instance, 
we find “ the beginning of deliverance always present, verses, 
26, 32, 50, 65, 98, still it is only the beginning ; [this deliver- 
ance is recent, and the foregoing judgments salutary, verses, 
67, 71, 75;] the Psalmist always finds himself still partially 
' within the reach of. death, verses 17, 25, 40, 83, 175; the 
Church is still few in number, verse 87; severely oppressed 
by ‘the proud,’ the haughty heathen world, for example, verses 
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23, 51, 85, 95; and the reproach which still lies upon it, is 
dreadful, 22, 39.” 

The mechanical structure of the Psalm is extremely artifi- 
cial. It is divided into twenty-two parts, each part designated 
by a letter of the Hebrew alphabet, and containing eight 
verses. Each of these verses begins with the same letter 
which designates the section. This artificial arrangement 
seems intended to assist the memory of the learner, or reader, 
and suggests to us that the Psalm is not intended to be read 
continuously, like a narrative, but with frequent pauses, as we 
read proverbs and apothegms. It should, in fact, never be 
read with the rapidity of ordinary compositions, but slowly, 
thoughtfully, and with meditation. Each verse is, in general, 
a distinct theme, and the whole Psalm is “a storehouse of 
materials for pious meditation.” 


PSALM CXIX. 


WRITTEN BY EZRA, WITH A VIEW TO COMMEND THE 
FAITHFUL READING AND KEEPING OF GOD’S WORD. 


This Psalm containeth sundry prayers, praises, and professions of love and obedience 
to God’s word. 


ALEPH. 


1 Blessed are the ‘undefiled in the way, 
Who walk in the law of the Lorp! 
2 Blessed are they that keep his testimonies, 
And that seek him with the whole heart! 
3 They *also do no iniquity, 
They walk in his ways. 
4 'Thou hast commanded us 
To keep thy precepts diligently. 
5 O that my ways were directed 
To keep thy statutes! 


1 Or, perfect, or, sincere. a1 John 38. 9. and 5.18 
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6 Then >shall I not be ashamed, 

When I have respect unto all thy commandments. 
7 TI will praise thee with uprightness of heart, 

‘When I shall have learned * thy righteous judgments. 
8 I will keep thy statutes: 

O forsake me not utterly ! 


BETH. 


9 Wherewithal shall a young man cleanse his way? 
By taking heed thereto according to thy word. 
10 With my whole heart have I sought thee: 
O let me not wander from thy commandments! 
11 Thy ‘word have I hid in my heart, 
That I might not sin against thee. 
12 Blessed art thou, O Lorn: 
Teach me thy statutes. 
13 With my lips have I ‘declared 
All the judgments of thy mouth. 
14 T have rejoiced in the way of thy testimonies, 
As much as in all riches. 
15 J will meditate in thy precepts, 
And have respect unto thy ways. 
16 J will delight myself in thy statutes, 
. I will not forget thy word. 


GIMEL. 


17 Deal bountifully with thy servant, that I may live, 
And keep thy word. 
18 *Open thou mine eyes, 
That I may behold wondrous things out of thy law. 
19 T °am a stranger in the earth; 
Hide not thy commandments from me. 
b Bee Job 18. 15. ¢ Psa, 87. 81. Luke 2.19, 51. © Gen. 47.9, 1 Chron. 29. 15. 


~ 2 Heb. judgments of thy d Psa. 34, 11. Psa. 89, 12. 2 Cor. 5. 6, 
righteousness, 3 Heb. reveal. Heb. 11, 18, 
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20 My soul breaketh 

For the longing: that it hath unto thy judgments at 
all times. 

21 Thou hast rebuked the proud that are cursed, 
Which do err from thy commandments. 

22 Remove from me reproach and contempt, 
For I have kept thy testimonies. 

23 Princes also did sit and speak against me, 
But thy servant did meditate in thy statutes. 

24 Thy testimonies also are my delight 
And *my counsellors. 


DALETH. 


25 My soul cleaveth unto the dust; - 
Quicken thou me according to thy word. 
26 T have declared my ways, and thou heardest me; 
Teach me thy statutes. 
27 Make me to understand the way of thy precepts; 
So shall I talk of thy wondrous works. 
8 My soul *melteth for heaviness; 
Strengthen thou me according unto thy word..° 
29 Remove from me the way of lying, 
And grant me thy law graciously. 
30 J have chosen the way of truth; 
Thy judgments have I laid before me. 
31 T have stuck unto thy testimonies: 
O Lorp, put me not to shame! 
32 T will run the way of thy commandments, 
When thou shalt ‘enlarge my heart, 


HE. 


33 Teach me, O Lorn, the way of thy statutes; 
And I shall keep it unto the end. 


* Heb. men of cownsel. £1 Kings 4. 29. Isa. 60. 5. & Mat. 10, 22, 
5 Heb. droppeth. 2 Cor. 6. 11. Rey. 2. 26 
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34 Give "me understanding, and I shall keep thy law; 
Yea, I shall observe it with my whole heart. 

35 Make me to go in the path of thy commandments, 
For therein do I delight. 

36 Incline my heart unto thy testimonies, 
And not to ‘ covetousness. 

37° Turn away mine eyes from * beholding vanity, 
And quicken thou me in thy way. 

38 Establish thy word unto thy servant, 
Who is devoted to thy fear. 

39 Turn away my reproach which I fear, 
For thy judgments are good. 

40 Behold, I have longed after thy precepts: 
Quicken me in thy righteousness. 


VAU. 


41 Let thy mercies come also unto me, O Lorp! 
Even thy salvation, according to thy word. 
42So shall I "have wherewith to answer him that re- 
proacheth me, 
For I trust in thy word. 
43 And take not the word of truth utterly out of my 
mouth, 
For I have hoped in thy judgments. 
44 So shall I keep thy law continually 
Forever and ever. 
45 And I will walk *at liberty, 
For I seek thy precepts. 
46 J ! will speak of thy testimonies also before kings, 
And will not be ashamed. 
47 And I will delight myself in thy commandments, 
Which I have loved. 


h Prov. 2.6. James 1. 5, 6 Heb. make to pass, k Prov. 23. 2. 
i Ezek. 83.31. Mark 7. 21, 22, 7 Or, answer him that.re- 8 Heb. atlarge. 
Luke 12. 15.. 1 Tim. 6, 10. proacheth me ina 1 Psa, 1881. Mat. 10, 18, 19, 


Heb. 18. 5, thing. Acts 26. 1, 2. 
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48 My hands also will I lift up unto thy commandments, 
which I have loved ; 
And I will meditate in thy statutes. 


ZAIN. 


49 Remember the word unto thy servant, 
Upon which thou hast caused me to hope. 
50 This is my ™comfort in my affliction, 
For thy word hath quickened me. 
51 The proud have had me greatly "in derision, 
* Yet have I °not declined from thy law. 
52 T remembered thy judgments of old, OQ Lorn! 
And have comforted myself. 
53 Horror hath taken hold upon me 
Because of the wicked that forsake thy law. 
54 Thy statutes have been my songs 
In the house of my pilgrimage. — 
55 T have remembered thy name, O Lorp! in the night, 
And have kept thy law. 
56 This I had, 
Because I kept thy precepts. 


CHETH. 


57 Thou Part my portion, O Lorp; 
I have said that I would keep thy words. 
58 T entreated thy ’favour with my whole heart: 
Be merciful unto me according to thy word. 
59 T 4thought on my ways, 
And turned my feet unto thy testimonies. 
60 T made haste, and delayed not 
To keep thy commandments. 
61 The * bands of the wicked have robbed me, 
But I have not forgotten thy law. 


m Rom. 15. 4 © Job 23.11. Psa, 44. 18. q Luke 15. 17, 18 
n Jer. 20. 7. p Jer. 10. 16. Lam. 8. 24. 10 Or, companies, . 
® Heb. face. Job 11. 19. 
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62 At ‘midnight I will rise to give thanks unto thee 
Because of thy righteous judgments. 

3 T am a companion of all them that fear thee, 
And of them that keep thy precepts. 

64 ‘The earth, O Lorp, is full of thy mercy: 
Teach me thy statutes. 


TETHA. 


65 Thou hast dealt well with thy servant, O Lorp! 
According unto thy word. ; 
66 Teach me good judgment and knowledge, 
For I have believed thy commandments. 
67 Before *I was afflicted I went astray, 
But now have I kept thy word. 
68 Thou art ‘good, and doest good; 
Teach me thy statutes. 
69 The proud have forged a lie against me, 
But I will keep thy precepts with my mele heart. 
70 Their " heart is as fat as grease, 
But I delight in thy law. 
71 It ¥is good for me that I have been afilicted, 
That I might learn thy statutes. 
72 The * law of thy mouth is better unto me 
Than thousands of gold and silver. 


JOD. 


73 Thy *hands have made me and fashioned me: 
Give me understanding, that I may learn thy com- 
mandments. 
74 They that fear thee will be glad when they see me, 
Because I have hoped in thy word. 
% T know, O Lorp, that thy judgments are “right, 
And ¥ that thou in faithfulness hast afflicted me. 


r Acts 16. 25. u Pga. 17.10. Isa.6.10. + w Psalm 19. 10. 

3 Jer. 81. 18, 19. : Acts. 28, 27. Proy. 8. 10, 11, 19. 
Heb. 12. 11. vy Heb. 12. 10, 11. x Job 10.8 Psa. 100.8 

t Mat. 19, 17. 11 Heb. righteousness. y Heb. 12. 10. 
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76 Let, I pray thee, thy merciful kindness be “for my 
comfort, 
According to thy word unto thy servant. 
77 Let thy tender mercies come unto me, that I may 
live; ; 
For thy law is my delight. 
78 Let the proud 7be ashamed; for they dealt perversely 
with me without a cause: 
But I will meditate in thy precepts. 
79 Let those that fear thee turn unto me, 
And those that have known thy testimonies. 
80 Let my heart be sound in thy statutes, 
That I be not ashamed. 


CAPH. 


81 My *soul fainteth for thy salvation, 
But I hope in thy word. 
8? Mine ® eyes fail for thy word, 
Saying, When wilt thou comfort me? 
83 For °I am become like a bottle in the smoke, 
Yet do I not forget thy statutes. 
84 How ‘many are the days of thy servant? 
When ‘wilt thou execute judgment on them that 
persecute me? 
85 The fproud have digged pits for me, 
Which are not after thy law. 
86 All thy commandments are “faithful: 
They persecute me wrongfully ; help thou me. 
87 They had almost consumed me upon earth, 
But I forsook not thy precepts. 
88 Quicken me after thy loving-kindness, 
So shall I keep the testimony of thy mouth. 


12 Heb. to comfort me. ¢ Job 80. 80. As the bottles in the 4 Psa 89.4. 


z Psa, 25. 3. East are made of skins, itis evi- e Rey. 6. 10. 
a Psa. 73.26, and 84, 2, dent that one hung up in the f Psa 85. 7,- Prov. 16, 27 
b Psa. 69, 8. smoke must soon be shrivelledup 18 Heb. faithfulness. 


and become useless.— Torensend, 


or 
~y 
Or 
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LAMED. 
89 Forever, O Lorn! 
Thy word is settled in heaven. 
9 Thy faithfulness is “unto all generations: 
Thou hast established the earth, and it * abideth. 
91 They continue this day according to thine ordinances, 
For all are thy servants. 
®2 Unless thy law had been my delights, 
I should then have perished in mine affliction. 
93 T will never forget thy precepts, 
For with them thou hast quickened me. 
94 T am thine—save me; 
For I have sought thy precepts. 
9 The wicked have waited for me to destroy me, 
But I will consider thy testimonies. 
96 | have seen an end of all perfection, 
But thy commandment is exceeding broad. 


MEM. 


97 O how love I thy law! 
It is my meditation all the day. 

9% Thou through thy commandments hast made me 

i wiser than mine enemies, 

For “they are ever with me. 

99 T have more understanding than all my teachers, 
For * thy testimonies are my meditation. 

100 T! understand more than the ancients, 
Because I keep thy precepts. 

101 T have “refrained my feet from every evil way, 
That I might keep thy word. 

102 J have not departed from thy judgments, 
For thou hast taught me. 


g Psa. 89.2. Mat. 24 34 35. 15 Heb. standath. 16 Heb. it is ever 
1 Pet. 1. 25. b Mat. 5. 18. and 24, 35. with me, 
14 Heb. to generation and 1 Dent. 4 6, 8. 1 Job 82. 7-9. 


generation, Psa 89.1. k2 Tim. 3, 15. m Prov. 1,15. 
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103 How "sweet are thy words unto my “taste! 
Yea, sweeter than honey to my mouth! 

104 Through thy precepts I get understanding, 
Therefore I hate every false way. 


NUN. 


105 Thy °word is a “lamp unto my feet, 
And a light unto my path. 
106 T p have sworn, and I will perform it, 
That I will keep thy righteous judgments. 
107 T am afflicted very much: 
Quicken me, O Lorp! 
According unto thy word. . 
108 Accept, I beseech thee, ithe freewill offermgs of my 
mouth, O Lorp! 
And teach me thy judgments. 
109 My ‘soul is continually in my hand, 
Yet do I not forget thy law. 
110 The wicked have laid a snare for me, 
Yet I erred not from thy precepts. 
111 'Thy * testimonies have I taken as a heritage forever, 
For they are the rejoicing of my heart. 
112 J have inclined my heart to” perform thy statutes 
always, 
Even unto the end. 


SAMEOCH. 


113 T hate vain thoughts, 
But thy law do I love. 
114 Thou tart my hiding-place and my shield: 
I hope in thy word. 
115 Depart "from me, ye evil-doers, 
For I will keep the commandments of my God. 


n Psa, 19.10. Prov. 8. 11. P Neh, 10, 29. 19 Heb. do, 

17 Heb. palate, 4 Hos. 14.2, Heb, 18, 15. t See Gen. 15. 1. 

© Prov. 6, 23. r See Job 18, 14. u Psa, 6.8 Mat. 7. 28, 
18 Or, candle, 8 Deut. 88, 4. 
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16 Uphold me according unto thy word, that I may 
live, , 
And let me not ’ be ashamed of my hope. 
117 Wold thou me up, and I shall be safe; 
And I will have respect unto thy statutes contin- 
ually. 
118 Thou hast trodden down all them that err from thy 
statutes, 
For their deceit is falsehood. 
19 Thou ™ puttest away all the wicked of the earth “like 
dross, | 
Therefore I love thy testimonies. 
120 My * flesh trembleth for fear of thee, 
And I am afraid of thy judgments. 


AIN. 


121 T have done judgment and justice: 
Leave me not to.mine oppressors. 
122 Be Ysurety for thy servant for good: 
Let not the proud oppress me. 
123 Mine eyes fail for thy salvation, 
And for the word of thy righteousness. 
124 Deal with thy servant according unto ue mercy, 
And teach me thy statutes. 
125 T am thy servant; give me Tee ee 
That I may Know thy testimonies. 
126 Tt is time for thee, Lorn, to work; 
For they have made void thy law. . 
127 Therefore 7I love thy commandments above gold; 
Yea, above fine gold. 
128 Therefore I esteem all thy precepts concerning all 
things to be right, 
And I hate every false way. 


v Psa, 25.2. Rom. 5. 5. and 20 Heb. causest to cease. x Hab. 8. 16. z Psalm 19, 10. 
9. 88. and 10, 11. - w Bzek, 22. 18. ~ y Heb. 7, 22. Proy. 8. 11, 


37 
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129 Thy testimonies are wonderful, 
Therefore doth my soul keep them. 
130 The entrance of thy words giveth light; 
It *giveth understanding unto the simple. 
131 T opened my mouth, and panted, 
For I longed for thy commandments. 
132 Look thou upon me, and be merciful unto me, 
“As thou usestto do unto those that love thy name. 
133 Order my steps in thy word, 
And * let not any iniquity have dominion over me. 
184 Deliver “me from the oppression of man, 
So will I keep thy precepts. 
135 Make thy face to shine upon thy servant, 
And teach me thy statutes. 
136 Rivers ‘of waters run down mine eyes, 
Because they keep not thy law. 


TSADDI. 


137 Righteous art thou, O Lorp! 
And upright are thy judgments. 
138 Thy testimonies that thou hast commanded 
Are “righteous and very ™ faithful. 
139 My °zeal hath “consumed me, 
Because mine enemies have forgotten thy words. 
140 Thy ‘word is very * pure, 
Therefore thy servant loveth it. 
141 T am small and despised, 
Yet do not I forget thy precepts. 
142 Thy righteousness is an everlasting righteousness, 
And thy law is ¢ the truth. 


a Psa. 19.7%. Prov. 1. 4. ¢ Luke 1, 74, e Psa. 69,9. John 2 17. 
31 Heb, according to the cws- 4 Jer. 9. 1. and 14. 17. 24 Heb, cut me off 

tom toward those, kc, See Ezek. 9. 4. f Prov. 80. 5. 

2 Thess. 1. 6, 7. 22 Heb. righteousness, 25 Heb. tried, or, refined. 


> Pea, 19.18, Rom. 6. 12. 23 Heb. faithfulness. § Psa; 19.9. John 17, 17. 
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143 Trouble and anguish have “taken hold on me; 
Yet thy commandments are my delights. 

144 The righteousness of thy testimonies is everlasting: 
Give me understanding, and I shall live. 


KOPH. 


145 T cried with my whole heart; hear me, O Lorn: 
I will keep thy statutes. 
146 T cried unto thee; 
Save me, “and I shall keep thy testimonies. 
147 T } prevented the dawning of the morning, and cried: 
I hoped in thy word. 
148 Mine ‘eyes prevent the night watches, 
That I might meditate in thy word. 
149 Hear my voice according unto thy loving-kindness: 
O Lorp! quicken me according to thy judgment. 
150 They draw nigh that follow after mischief: 
They are far from thy law. 
151 Thou art ‘near, O Lorp! 
And all thy commandments are truth. 
152 Concerning thy testimonies, I have known of old 
That thou hast founded them !forever, 


RESH. 


153 Consider ™ mine affliction, and deliver me; 
For I do not forget thy law. 

154 Plead "my cause, and deliver me: 
Quicken me according to thy word. 

155 Salvation °is far from the wicked, 
For they seek not thy statutes. 

156 * Great are thy tender mercies, O Lorp! 
Quicken me according to thy judgments. 


26 Heb. found me. i Psa, 68. 1. 6. n1Sam. 24.15. Psa, 85. 1 
27 Or, that I may keep. k Psa. 145. 18. Micah 7, 9. 
b Psa. 5. 8. and 88, 18. 1 Luke 81. 83. o Job 5.4 


and 180, 6, m Lam, 5.1. 28 Or, many. 
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157 Many are my persecutors and mine enemies, 
Yet do I not decline from thy testimonies. 
158 T beheld the transgressors, and was grieved, 
Because they kept not thy word. 
159 Consider how I love thy precepts: 
Quicken me, O Lorp, according to thy loving- 
kindness. 
16) *'Thy word is true from the beginning, 
And every one of thy righteous judgments endureth 
forever. 


SCHIN. 


161 Princes P have persecuted me without a cause, 
But my heart standeth in awe of thy word. 
162 T rejoice at thy word, 
As one that findeth great spoil. 
163 T hate and abhor lying, 
But thy law do I love. 
164 Seven times a day do I praise thee 
Because of thy righteous Judgments. 
165 Great 1 peace have they which love thy law, 
And * nothing shall offend them. 
166 Lorp, ‘I have hoped for thy salvation, 
And done thy commandments. 
167 My soul hath kept thy testimonies, 
And I love them exceedingly. 
168 | have kept thy precepts and thy testimonies, 
For ‘all my ways are before thee. 


TAU. 


169 Let my cry come near before thee, O Lorp! 
Give me understanding according to thy word. 
29 Heb. the beginning of thy 49 Proy. 8.2. Isa. 82. 17. r Gen, 49. 18, 


word is true, 80 Heb. they shall have no 8 Proy, 5. 21, 
P1 Sam, 24, 11, 14, and 26, 18. stwmbling-block, 
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17” Let my supplication come before thee : 
Deliver me according to thy word. 

71 My lips shall utter praise, 
‘When thou hast taught me thy statutes. 

172 My tongue shall speak of thy word, 
For all thy commandments are righteousness. 

173 Let thy hand help me, 
For 'I have chosen thy precepts. 

174 T have longed for thy salvation, O Lorp! 
And thy law is my delight. 

75 Let my soul live, and it shall praise thee; 
And let thy judgments help me. 

176 | “have gone astray like a lost sheep; 
Seek thy servant, for I do not forget thy command- 

ments. 


t Jos. 24, 22. Prov.1.29. Luke 10. 42. u Tsa, 58, 6, Luke 15, 4, &e. 1 Pet, 2. 25. 


INTRODUCTION TO PSALM I. 


We know not who wrote the first Psalm, but itis generally 
supposed, that either David or Ezra was the author. It is 
commonly regarded as the preface to the book of Psalms, and 
it is probable that either Ezra wrote it for that purpose, or, 
finding it among the collection of Divine Psalms, took it and 
placed it in its present position in the catalogue, in view of 
the appropriateness of its subject-matter for this place. It 
bears the same testimony to the paramount excellence of 
God’s law which characterizes Psalm cxix. It declares, like 
that, the true and ultimate happiness of man to result from 
conformity to the Divine law, while his ruin and wretched- 
ness inevitably followed from disobedience. The whole book 

of Psalms is an illustration of the excellence and certainties 
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of the reward of piety, and the dreadful contrast of the char- 
acter and doom of the wicked. Psalm i, therefore, as to its 
theme, is a proper introduction to the whole book, while its 
chronology places it last of all the sacred lyrical compositions. 


PSALM IL. 


PLACED BY EZRA (AND PROBABLY WRITTEN BY HIM) AS 
AN INTRODUCTION TO THE WHOLE BOOK OF PSALMS. 


The happiness of the godly, 1-3; the unhappiness of the ungodly, 4-6. 


1 Blessed *is the man that walketh not in the counsel 
of the *ungodly, 
Nor standeth in the way of sinners, 
Nor sitteth in the seat of the scornful. 
? But his delight is in the law of the Lorn; 
And ?in his law doth he meditate day and night. 
3 And he shall be like a tree planted by the rivers of 
water, 
That bringeth forth his fruit in his season ; 
His leaf also shall not * wither ; 
And whatsoever he doeth shall ¢ prosper. 
4 The ungodly are not so; 
But are ‘like the chaff which the wind driveth away. 
> Therefore the ungodly shall not stand in the judgment, 
Nor sinners in the congregation of the righteous. 
® For *the Lorp knoweth the way of the righteous, 
But the way of the ungodly shall perish. 


a John 18. 17. 2 Heb. fade. e Psa. 87. 18. Nahum 1. 7. 
1 Or, wicked. ¢ Gen. 39. 8, 23. Psa, 128, 2. John 10.14. 2 Tim. 2. 19. 
b Joshua 1. 8. Isa. 8. 10. 


1 Tim, 4. 15. 4d Job 21. 18. Psa. 85. 5. Isa,17.18. Hos, 18.8. Mat. 8. 12. 


oO 


INDEX. 
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ALPHABETICAL INDEX. 
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A. 


Abiathar, son of Ahimelech, escapes 
the massacre of Nob, and flies to 
David, 162; seconds the usurpation 
of Adonijah, 876. 

Abishai begs permission of David to 
kill Saul, 198; defeats the Ammun- 
ites, 274; entreats permission to 

_ take off Shimei’s head, 316. 

Ablution, a chief symbolic ceremony 

- under the law, 102, 103. 

Abner, Saul’s generalissimo, proclaims 
Ishbosheth king, and keeps up a 
civil war, 208; is killed by Joab, 


210. 

Absalom kills Amnon, 308; escapes 
to Geshur in Syria, 308; is recalled 
and reconciled to Dayid, 309; his 

erson and character, 809, 310; 
his conspiracy, 810; crosses the 
Jordan in pursuit of David, 327; is 
slain by Joab, 348. ; 

Achish, king of Gath, twice receives 
David at his court, 151, 198, 201; 
gives Ziklag to David, 201. 

Acrabbim, ascent of, or hill of scorpi- 

ons, 139, 

Adonijah usurps the throne of Da- 
vid, 876, 377; flies to the taberna- 
cle for refuge, and is forgiven by 
Solomon, 3877. 

Adullam, cave, site, and description 

of; 155. 

Ahaz, king, his character, 419; dis- 
asters of his kingdom, 419; is offer- 
ed help from God by the prophet 
Isaiah, and declines, 419, 420; joins 
affinity with Assyria and is treated 
ds a vassal, 420; diesin dishonor,420. 

Ahasuerus, common title for the 
Medo-Persian kings, 538. 

Ahimelech, high priest, gives show- 
bread to David, 151; is put to 

death by Saul, 161. 

_Ahithophel joins Absalom at Hebron, 
310; his character and perfidy, 311, 
812; counsels Absalom to pursue 
David, 820; counsel defeated, 326. 





Akaba, gulf of, southern terminus of 
the Arabah, 134; important chan- 
nel of Indian commerce, 269. 

Alphabetical Psalms, character and 
design of, 50, 52, 568. 

Altar, the great, raised as the first 
public labor of the returned exiles, 
501; its importance, 501. 

Amalekites join the allied nations: 
against David, 259. 

Ammonites excite the Syrian and 
Arabian nations against David, 259; 
are left alone to carry on the war,. 
278; are defeated and besieged in 
Rabbah, 278, 279% join the expedi- 
tion against Jehoshaphat, 411; are: 
engaged in Nebuchadnezzar’s army, 
448, 


Amnon is slain by Absalom, 308. 

Anakim, or giants, 364. 

Angels, doctrine of, early taught, 70; 
Bible descriptions of, 70, 72; arch- 
angels, 73; evil angels, 74, 75; 
angels sometimes called gods, 125, 
120s 0%) 

Arabah, valley, connécts the basin of 
the Dead sea and Akaba, 184. 

Arabian nations invade the kingdom 
of Jehoshaphat, 410,411; how de- 
feated, 414. 

Arabia Petrea, desert in which the 
Israelites wandered, 136; descrip- 
tion of, 189, 140. 

Aram-Naharaim, same as Mesopota- 
mia, 263. 

Aram-Zobah, same as Syria of Zobah, 

- or Zobah in Syria, 263. 

Araunah sells Mount Moriah to Da- 

vid, 872. 

Ark of the Covenant: described, 214; 
its contents, 215; is brought into 
camp, and captured by the Philis- 
tines, 215, 216; is returned to Kir- 
jath-jearim, and brought to Zion 
by David, 217, 221, 222, 230, 232; 
why it was not returned to Shiloh, 
241, 244; happy effects of its re- 
moval to Zion, 251; is finally de- 
posited in the temple, 408, 404, 
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Asa, king, declines in piety and is 
‘ not prospered, 407. 

Asaph, patronymic of a family, 21; au- 
thor of twelve Psalms, 21; the 
family of marked celebrity, 21; its 
history, 21; characteristic of the 
Psalms of Asaph, 22. 

Asnapper, same as LEsar-haddon, 
518. 


Assyrians, their conquest westward, 
419. 


B. 


Babylon, historical archives of, con- 
tain an account of the Hebrew 
monarchs, 269; city of, how taken 
by Cyrus, 482, 483. 

Babylonia, soil and cultivation of, 
459. 

Babylonian empire founded, 447; 
severe judgments foretold of it, 
482; overthrown by Cyrus, 483. 

Baca, or weeping, valley of, 514. 

Bahurim, a village on the road to 
Jericho, 315; David’s company 
halt and refresh there, 320. 

Barbarian colonists in the desolated 
kingdom of Israel annoyed by 
wild beasts, 518, 519; they impute 
it to the judgment of God, and desire 
a Hebrew priest to teach them the 
Hebrew religion, 518, 519. 

Barzillai, the Gileadite prince, brings 
presents to David, 327. 

Bel, the patron god of the Babylo- 
nians, 462. _ 

Belshazzar succeeds Evil-Merodach, 
463; his character,463; he attempts 
to restore the credit of idolatry, 
468; condition of the captives under 
his reign, 463, 464; he is slain, and 
with him terminates the Babylo- 
nian monarchy, 4838. 

Ben, a Levitical precentor in David's 
time, 36, 

Benhadad, king of Syria, proves faith- 
less to his treaty with Ahab, 410; 
defeats Ahab at Ramoth-Gilead, 
410. 

Benjamin, tribe of, why opposed to 
David, 352. 

Beth-barah, or Bethabara, at the ford 
of Jordan, 820. 

Biblical history, its importance to 
Biblical theology, 16. 

Book of Praises, proper title of Book 
of Psalms, 28. 
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C. 


Calumny and falsehood, the chief in- 
struments of Saul against David, 
deprecated in his Psalms, 161, 
204, 

Cambyses, king of Persia, a cruel 
monster, 520. ; 

Camel, rate of travel of, 134. 

Canaan, land of, type of heaven, 86, 
87. 

Captives, Hebrew, dispersed by Neb- 
uchadnezzar, 452, 459, 498; could 
not sing the Hebrew chants in a 
strange land, 460, 461; their con- 
dition variable under different 
monarchs, 462; under Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 463; under Evil-Merodach, 
463; Belshazzar, 463, 465; their 
longings after their native land, 
463-465; their restoration by the 
edict of Cyrus, 496; their first re- 
turning colony, 496; difficulties in 
the way of their return, 498; con- 
dition on their arrival, 500; they 
begin their public works with rear- 
ing the “great altar,” 501; their 
joy at the revival of their national 
rites, 502; opposition by the Sa- 
maritans, 518-520; progress of re- 
building the temple, 524, 525; they 
dedicate the temple, 527, 528; their 
sad condition in Nehemiah’s time, 
555; they finish and dedicate the 
walls of Jerusalem, 556, 558. 

Captivity of Israel by Tiglath-pile- 
ser, 420, 421; of Judah, date of, 
448; length of, 448, 482; events 
which betokened the termination 
of, 484. 

Cedar of Lebanon for the temple 
how transported to Jerusalem, 398 

Chaldee, the dialect of the Hebrews 
after their return from Babylon, 
557, 566. 

Chants of the Hebrews, character of, 
460. 

Chelethites the king’s body guard, 
311. 

Choir, the Levitical, organization of, 
32; superintendent of, 32, 33. 

Christology of the Old Testament, 
importance of, 122, 123. 

Chronological arrangement of the sa- 
cred books not of equal authority 
with their subject matter, 12; many 
of them need adjusting, 12, 
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Church, circumstances of in the|David the most fertile of all the 


time of Ezra, 565, 566. 
Clouds, Hebrew ideas of, 76. 
Commerce, principal channels of, 
commanded by David and Solo- 
mon, 268, 269: engaged in by Solo- 
mon, 269; extent of by the Tyri- 
ans, 269. 


9 
Cyaxares II, king of the Medes, same| © 


as Darius, which see. 

-Cyrus, prince of Persia, conquers the 
Babylonians, 482; besieges and 
takes Babylon, 483; succeeds Cy- 
axares, 494; inclines to lenity in 
his policy toward the Hebrews and 
western provinces, 495; he issues 
an edict for the release of the He- 
brew captives, 496; the prophecy 
of Isaiah concerning him, 494; he 
becomes acquainted with the He- 
brew Scriptures through Daniel, 
495; he is led to confess the true 
God, 495; publishes his edict for 
the restoration of the Jews, 496. 


D. 

Damascus, kingdom of, subjugated by 
David, 260. 

Daniel is carried captive to Babylon, 
448; interprets Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream, 462; brings that monarch 
to the knowledge and confession 
of the true God, 463; is set aside 
in Belshazzar’s reign, 463 ; is recall- 
ed by the recommendation of the 
queen, 464; keeps his eye upon 
the providential indications of the 
times, 482; interprets the hand- 
writing on the wall, 483; prays 
for the restoration of his people, 
484; obtains an edict of release 
from Cyrus, 496. 

Darius, king of the Medes, same as 
Cyaxares, 483; first king of the 
Medo-Persian empire, 483 ; his pol- 
icy in coming to the throne, 483 ; 
his accession to the throne the oc- 
casion of the conspiracy against 
Daniel, 483, 484; tréats Daniel as 
a favorite, 484; reigns two years, 
494, 

Darius Hystaspes, emperor of Persia, 
called Darius, Gin Ezra iv, 5, 23,) 
5538 ; his character, 553; favors the 
cause of the Jews, and decrees the 
building of the temple, 525; reigns 
thirty-six years, 538. 

38 


Hebrew lyrical poets, 19; charac- 


- ter of his poetry, 19, 21; father of 


Hebrew lyrical poetry, 21; was 
not vindictive, 111, 112; kills Go- 
liath, 143; is celebrated in the bal- 
lads of the nation, 148; anointed 
king by Samuel, 148; appointed to 
military command by Saul, 143; is 
successful, 144; open rupture be- 
tween him and Saul, 144; begin- 
ning of his life of wandering, 144, 
145; is restored to the favor of 
Saul by the mediation of Jonathan, 
146; again triumphs over the Phil- 
istines, 146; narrowly escapes the 
javelin of Saul, 146; eludes the offi- 
cers of Saul and again flies for his 
life, 147 ; takes refuge with Samuel, 
149; returns from Naioth and 
meets Jonathan, 150; proceeds to 
Nob, 151; to Gath, 151; why he 
flies to Gath, 151, 1525 victim of 
conspiracy, 152; his perilous con- 
dition, 154; escapes to the cave of 
Adullam, 155; organizes a military 
band there, 159; delivers Keilah 
from the Philistines, 174; escapes 
from Keilah, 175; goes to the des- 
ert of Ziph, 178; is betrayed by 
the Ziphites, 179 ; escapes to Maon, 
179; perilous condition there, 182, 
188 ; escapes to Engedi, 187; spares 
Saul’s life, 187, 188; retires to Pa- 
ran in Arabia, 193; his condition 
there, 193; his important services 
to shepherd life, 196; he purposes 
vengeance on Nabal, but is deter- 
red by Abigail, 179; marries Abi- 
gail and returns to Ziph, 179; is 
betrayed by the Ziphites, 179; 
spares Saul’s life a second time, 
198; retires the second time to the 
Philistine country, 198, 199; his 
improved condition at Ziklag, 201 ; 
is not permitted to accompany 
Achish to the battle of Gilboa, 202 ; 
is robbed by the Amalekites, 202 ; 
learns the death of Saul and goes 
to Hebron, 203; is here confirmed 
in the kingdom by the tribe of Ju- 
dah, 208; conquers Zion from the 
Jebusites, 214; makes an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to remove the ark 
to Zion, 221; succeeds in a second 
attempt, 222; he is the purest 
type of Hebrew character, 128 ; 
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his proposal to build the temple the 
date of the golden period of Messi- 
anic prophecy, 253, 254; subdues 
the Syrian and Arabian nations, 259 
260; extent of his kingdom, 260, 
269; condoles the young king of 
Ammon on the death of his father, 
273; overthrows the Syrian alli- 
ance, 274, 275; falls from the favor 
of God, 279; his guilt and peni- 
tenee, 279, 280; the judgments 
which follow, 2838, 284, 291; his 
pardon and recovery, 291, 292; 
takes the city of Rabbah, and ter- 
minates the Ammonitish and Syr- 
jan war, 302, 303; family troubles, 
807, 308; on news of the instrrec- 
tion of Absalom, he flies from the 
capital, 816, 311; distress at Ahith- 
ophel’s perfidy, 311, 312; at Shim- 
ei’s cursing and the disaffection 
of the house of Saul, 316, 317; 
encamps by Jordan, 320; arrives 
at Mahanaim, 331; charges his gen- 
erals to spare Absalom, 349; dis- 
tress at Absalom’s death, 349; dis- 
affection of tribes, 352; he returns 
to his capital, 353; makes satifac- 
to the Gibeonites for Saul’s cruelty, 
360; quells the rebellion of the 
Philistines, 864, 365; takes the 

. census of the nation, 370, 371; the 
sin and punishment of this act, 371, 
872; his extreme age, 376; causes 
Solomon to be anointed his suc- 
cessor, 377; delivers to him his 
charge concerning the temple, 377, 
378; transfers the kingdom with 
his final prayer and charge, 381, 
383; his last Psalm for temple 
worship, 44; his last acts and 
last poem, 396; his death and 
character, 397; his early attention 
to the services of the sanctuary, 
403. 

David’s character, total worth of not 
appreciated aside from his Psalms, 
14 


Dead Sea, caravan route on the west- 
em shore of, 411. 

Death, no part of the original consti- 
tution, 78; deliverance from, a 
germ of the doctrine of immortal- 
ity, 82, 83; as a@ religious duty in 
martyrdom, proof of immortality, 
50, 91; emblem of future punish- 
ment, 97, 98. 
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Depravity, doctrine of, as taught i 
Scripture, 100, 102. <a 

Desert mountains east of Benjamia 
described, 320. 

Devotional reading of the Psalms, 
directions for, 13. 


-Dews of Babylonia, copious, 459. 


Doeg, an Edomite, his worthless char- 
_acter, 161, 162; he informs Saul 
against David, 161; slays the priests 
of Nob, 162; he is the character 
execrated in the one hundred and 
ninth Psalm, 163. 
Dove, the silent, among strangers, 
enigmatical title of a Psalm, 31. 


E. 


Eastern monarchs, seclusion of, 89. 
Ediet of Cyrus granting restoration 
to the Jews, 446; etfectuated by 
the order of Darius Hystaspes, 525. 
Edomites join the Syrian alliance 
against David, 259, 263; severity 
of David’s war with them, 263, 
264; join the expedition against 
Jehoshaphat, 411; revelt from 
Ahaz and recover their ancient 
possessions, 419; specially cruel to 
the Hebrews in the war ef Neb- 
uthadnezzar, 461; for which they 
are solemnly execrated, 461. 
Elanitic Gulf, same as Gulf of Akaba, 
269; important channel of the 
Eastern commerce, 269. 
Engedi, site and vicinity of, 187. 
Enigmatical titles of Psalms not un- 
common with Dayid, 30, 31. 
Ephraim, tribe of, their rank and in- 
heritanee, 241; the ark and taber- 
nacle among them for three hund- 
red years, 242; why they at last 
lost this honor, 242; the event re- 
ferred to by Jeremiah, 244; the 
envious rivalry ef Ephraim and 
Judah a national evil, 248; why 
hostile to David, 352. 
Esar-haddon, king of Assyria, takes 
Manasseh captive, and lays the 
Kingdom of Judah under tribute, 
44%; completes the transportation 
of the ten tribes, and colonizes 
heathen in their stead, 518; he is 
the same as Asnapper, 518. ; 
Esther, a Jewish maid, married to 
the emperor of Persia, 541; sub- 
mits to the stern order of Morde- 
cai, 549; appears before the king, 
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550; discloses the plot of Haman, 
551; and saves her people, 551, 553. 

Ethan, the Ezrahite, author of eizhty- 
ninth Psalm, 24; his family de- 
scent, 24, 25. 

Evaporation, theory of, among the 
Hebrews, 76. 

Evil angels not clearly recognized in 
the Psalms, 74; Scripture doctrine 
of, 74, 

Evil-Merodach, king of Babylon, suc- 
ceeds Nebuchadnezzar, 463;  lib- 
erates king Zedekiah, 463 ; his 
character, 463. 

Expiation and purification the two 
ees symbolic ceremonies of the 

aw of Moses, 102. - 

External atilictions and prosperity di- 
vine indications of the spiritual na- 
ture of sin and holiness, 104-106. 

Ezekiel, the prophet, carried captive 
into Mesopotamia, 448, 449; pre- 
monishes the Hebrews that they 
must inquire of God as toe the 
time of the end of the captivity, 
484. 

Ezion Geber, a city and port on the 
Elanitie Gulf, conquered by David, 
269. 

Ezra compiled and arranged the 
Psalms, 11; leads back the sec- 
ond colony ‘of Jewish exiles, 554; 
his commission by the king of 
Persia, 554; reads and explains 
the law to the people, 557; writes 
the one hundredth and nineteenth 
Psalm, 564, 565; and the first 
Psalm, 581; was the restorer of the 
Hebrew law and worship, 566; 
regarded by the Jews as the second 
Moses, 566. 

Famine on account of Saul’s massacre 
of the Gibeonites, 360. 


F. 


Feastsof the Hebrews numerous, 386 ; 
at three of them all were required 
to be present at Jerusalem, 386 ; 
numbers which sometimes assem- 
bled at the feasts, 402. 

Female singers not admitted to the 
temple choirs, 35; sometimes took 
part in publie festivities, 36. 

Figurative language, law of interpret- 
ing, 85, 93. 

flesh, figurative sense of the word, 


, 102, 
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Flute, or soft tone, denoted by Ma- 
halath, 83; tubular instrument, 
34, 

Forest of Hareth, 160. 

Future state, Old Testament doctrine 
of, 78-100; represented under fig- 
ures and emblems, 84-90. 


G. 

Gad, the prophet, advised David, 

_ 160; offers David his choice of na- 
tional judgments, 371. 

Gad, river of, what, 302; tribe of, 
includes the city of Rabbah, 303. 
Gath, city of, David takes refuge 
here from Saul, 151; native city 

of the giant warriors, 364. 

Gathic Style, a lively air, 30. 

Gazelle, or hind, of the morning, po- 
etically put for earliest day-break, 
80. 

Geography, limited knowledge of, by 
the Hebrews, 75. 

Geshem, an enemy of the Jews, 556; 
attempts to defeat Nehemiah in 
building the walls of Jerusalem, 
556, 557. 

Gezer, eity of, situation, 364. 

Ghosts, or departed spirits of men, 
spoken of in the Old Testament, 
95 


Giant warriors of the Philistines, 
364; David narrowly escapes. death 
by one of them, 364; Jonathan 
slays the last one, 365. 

Gibeon, city of, site and history of, 
359. 

Gibeonites, account of, 359; why 
Saul sought to exterminate them, 
359, 360; they are avenged by the 
fainine, and by Dawid, 360. 

Gihon, pool of, where Solomon is 
anointed king, 377. 

Gilgal, situation of, abode of the ark 
for six years, 215. 

Gob, city of, situation of, 364. 

God, doctrine of, its relation to reli- 
gion and ethics, 66; as taught in 
the Psalms, 66, 67; his judicial 
character strongly impressed upon 
the Hebrews, 67; anthropomorph- 
isms vindicated, 68, 69. 

Goelism, law of, 308. 

Good Samar itan, scene of, parable of, 
320. 

Guitar, or soft music, denoted by Ma- © 
halath, 33. 
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H. 


Hadarezer, king of Zobah, is sub- 
dued by David, 274, 275. 

Hades, what, 79; the Greek transla- 
tion of Sheol, 98, 94. 

Haggai and Zachariah encourage the 
Jews to resume the rebuilding 
of the temple, 528, 525; are the 
authors of several Psalms, 529, 
559; they rebuke the Jews for 
their covetousness and irreligion, 
555. 

Halam, or indefinite time, 98, 100. 

Hallel, or chant, sung at the Passover 
by the Saviour, 270. 

Hallejuiah Psalms, eleven in number, 
28 


Haman, descendant of the kings of 
Amalek, 544; chief minister of the 
king of Persia, 544; is jealous of 
Mordecai, and obtains a decree for 
exterminating the Jews, 545, 546 ; 
probable reason for this measure, 
545, 546. 

Hamath, kingdom of, subjugated by 
David, 260. 

Hanun, king of Ammon, insults the 
ambassadors of David, 278; pre- 

_ pares for war and raises Syrian and 
Assyrian allies, 278, 274; is defeat- 
ed, 303; his crown taken by David, 
303 


Harem in the East, its retirement, 
546. 

Hebrew language lost during the cap- 
tivity, 566. 

Hebrew poets, how to interpret them, 
12, 


Hebrews not a scientific people, 84; | 


originally a nomadic tribe, 230; 
their political condition while in 
Egypt, 231; while in the wilder- 
ness, 231; from the time of Moses to 
the time of king Saul, 231; the evils 
of their nomadic tendeney, 231; 
corrected by David, 231. 

Hebrew territory, extent of, given by 
promise, 259; acquired by David, 
259. 


Hebron, city of, where David was 
first declared king, 210; where Ab- 
salom consummates his rebellion, 
310, 

Helam, city of Syria, 274. 

Hell, what, 79. 

Heman, a chief musician. of David, 
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28 ; author of eighty-eighth Psalm, 
28; his family descent, 23, 24. 

Hezekiah, king, his character, 421; 
comes to the throne in troublous 
times, 421; attempts a general re- 
ligious reformation, 421, 424; is 
assisted by the prophets Isaiah, 
Hosea, and Micah, 421, 422-424 ; 

» his pious efforts ridiculed by the 
remnant of the kingdom of Israel, 
425; revolts from the Assyrian 
yoke after the death of Shalmane- 
zer, 428; makes his submission to 
Sennacherib, 429; appeals to God in 
his trouble, 429, 480; determines 
to sustain a siege, 483 ; spreads the 
letter of -Sennacherib before the 
Lord, 484; his peril, 484; is com- 
forted by the prediction of Isaiah, 
485; his deliverance, 441. 

Higgaion, or grave undertone, 30. 

Historic introductions to the sacred 
books, importance of to interpre- 
tation, 11. 

Historic occasions of Psalms, impor- 
tance of, 12; De Wette’s view, 15; 
limit of their value, 15, 16; prin- 
ciple applies to all the sacred wri- 
tings, 16; method of determining 
them, 17, 18. 

Horeb, part of the Sinaitic range of 
mountains in Arabia, sometimes 
applies to whole range, 134. 

Hosea, the prophet, helps Hezekiah 
in his efforts to reclaim the Israel- 
ites, 421-424. 

Hoshea, king of Israel, kills Pekah 
and succeeds him, 420; joins affin- 
ity with Egypt, 428 ; loses his king- 
dom, 428. 

Houses, dedication of, required by the 
law of Moses, 42. 

Hushai, David’s officer, is sent to de- 
feat the counsel of Ahithophel, 312 ; 
sends information to David, 320. 


is 
Imprecatory Psalms, see Vindictive 
Psalms. 
Isaiah offers deliverance to Ahaz in 
the name of Jehovah, 419, 420:; 
helps Hezekiah in the attempted re- 
formation, 421; predicts Sennache- 
rib’s invasion, 428; and his over~ 
throw, 480, 434, 435, 
Isaiah, book of, often perplexed in 
its chronological arrangement, 12. 
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Ishbosheth, Saul’s son, proclaimed| Jews cured of idolatry by their cap- 


king by Abner, the general of the 
army, 203; keeps up a civil war 
against David, 209, 210; is assas- 
sinated in his palace, 210. 

Israel, kingdom of, wretched state in 
the days of Hezekiah, 420, 421, 
425; is reduced to an Assyrian 
province by Shalmanezer, 428. 

Israelites, route of, from Egypt to the 
Red Sea, Sinai, and Kadesh, 133, 
134. 


J. 


Javelin, kept by Saul as a scepter and 
as a weapon of defense, 150. 

Jebus, or Jerusalem, second capital of 
David’s kingdom, 214. 

Jehaziel, a Levite, foretells to Jehosh- 
aphat the overthrow of the Ara- 
bian allies, 412. : 

Jehoiachin, king of Judah, revolts 
and is subdued by Nebuchadnezzar, 
and sent captive to Babylon, 448; 
his gloomy captivity, 449. 

Jehoiakim, king of Judah, is made 
tributary to Nebuchadnezzar, 448 ; 

- he revolts and is subdued and dies 
in dishonor, 448. 

Jehoshaphat, one of the good kings 
of Judah, 407; he reforms the land 
in religion, 407; and in military 
and judicial matters, 407, 408; con- 
cludes a treaty of peace with Israel, 
409; marries his son to the daugh- 
ter of Jezebel and Ahab, 409; 
unhappy effects of the marriage, 
409, 445; joins the war of Ahab 
against Syria, 409, 410; Moab re- 
volts and the Arabian nations in- 
vade his southern border, 410, 411; 
he is delivered by a miracle, 411, 
414; his death the date of the de- 
cline of the kingdom of Judah, 445. 

Jeremiah foretells the time of the 
captivity, and the necessity of prayer 
and humiliation in order to resto- 
ration, 484, 

Jeremiah, book of, disarranged in its 
chronology, 12. 

Jerusalem destroyed by the Chalde- 
ans, 452; its condition when the 
exiles returned from Babylon, 500, 
501; is rebuilt by Nehemiah, 556- 
558. 

Jewish marriages, custom of employ- 
ing singing virgins at, 40. 


tivity, 501; their zeal to revive the 
religion of Moses after their return 
from Babylon, 501, 502; are distress- 
ed by the envy and oposition of the 
surrounding nations, 507, 518; their 
religious declension under the per- 
secutions of the Samaritans, 523. 

Joab, David’s general, character of, 
210; defeats the Syrian allies, 274; 
conducts the campaign against the 
Ammonites, 278; besieges Rabbah, 
279; defers the honor of taking 
Rabbah to David, 302, 308; kills Ab- 
salom, 348; remonstrates with the 
king on his grief, and his neglect of 
public affairs, 349; takes the cen- 
sus of Israel, 370, 871; seconds 
the pretensions of Adonijah to the 
throne of David, 376. 

Joash, king of Judah, adopts the 
Pheenician idolatry, and slays the 
prophet Zachariah, 445, 446. 

Jonathan loves David and saves his 
life, 144; intercedes with Saul and 
gets David restored to court, 146; 
again intercedes without effect, 151; 
affecting separation with David, 
151; visits him at Ziph, affecting 
interview and mutual covenant, 
179; he is slain in battle on Mount 
Gilboa, 203. 

Jordan rapids described, 321. 

Josiah, last of the good kings of Ju- 
dah, 446; his efforts to reform the 
nation, 446, 447. 

Judah, kingdom of, declines from the 
death of Jehoshaphat, 445, 446; 
is subjected to tribute by Esar- 
haddon, 447; and by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 448; reduced to a province 
of the Babylonian empire, 452; 
moral causes of this catastrophe,452. 

Judah, tribe of, first declare David 
king, 203; are the first to invite 
David back to Jerusalem after the 
quelling of Absalom’s rebellion, 
258; their altercation with the ten 
tribes’on this occasion, 253. 

Juniper, shrub, common in Arabia 
Petrea, 195; coals of, how obtained, 
195; figurative allusion to, 195. 


K 


Kadesh-barnea, site of, 134; not at 
first a city, 134; mountains north 
of, inaccessible, 136. 
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Kapporeth, or mercy-seat, what, 214. 

Kedar, son of Ishmael, settled in 
Northern Arabia, 194; the name 
used to designate Arabia, and pro- 
verbially the country of southern 
barbarians, 194, 195. 

Keilah delivered by David, 174; 
proves treacherous to its deliverer, 
175.2, 

Kingdom of David and Solomon the 
most powerful of Western Asia, 
260, 268, 269. 

Kirjath-jearim, city, the abode of the 
ark of God for eighty-two years, 
216. 

Korah, name of a family of Levites, 
22; history of the family, 22, 23 ; 
authors of eleven Psalms, 22 ; 
characteristics of their Psalms, 28. 


L 


Lachish and Libnah check Sennache- 
rib’s career of conquest, 441. 

Landscape gardening, originated in 
the East, 466. 

Language of the Bible not metaphys- 
ical or scientific, 84; human, how 
applied to express divine ideas, 85. 

Law of God, spirituality of, 103-106. 

Leaning on the bosom at meals a po- 
sition of honor, 88, 89; figuratively 
denotes place of happiness, 88, 89. 

iLevites, their influence, David at- 
taches them to the administration 
of Solomon, 378. 

Levitical singers lodged in the tem- 
ple, why, 529, 

Life and death represent conditions 
of the soul, 96, 98. 

Lily shaped instrument, 38, 39. 

Lyrical school of the Hebrews, its 
sphere, 65, 


M. 


Mahanaim, a strong city east of Jor- 
dan, 208; Ishbosheth makes it his 
capital, 208; David takes refuge 
here from Absalom’s insurrection, 
311, 827. 

Manasseh, king of Judah, his wicked 
reign, 447; is taken captive to 
Babylon by Esar-haddon, 447. 

‘Manasseh, West, tribe of, why opposed 
to David, 352. 

Maon, desert of, 179, 182; city of, 
near Ziph, 179, 

‘Martyrdom as a religious duty proves 
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the doctrine of a future life, 90, 
91. 

Massah, same as Meribah, and should 
be translated as a proper name in 
Psalm xcy, 8, 389. 

Mattithiah, a levitical chorister, 35. 

Medes and Persians, laws of, could 
could not be altered, 551, 552. 

Media and Persia at war with Baby- 
lon, 482. 

Mediation, translation of Higgaion, 
meaning of, 31. 

Medo-Persian empire founded, 483. 

Mephibosheth, son of Jonathan, joins 
Absalom’s rebellion, 315. 

Meribah, same as Massah, (which see,) 
389. 

Mesech, or Meshech, sixth son of Ja- 
pheth, and father of the Moschi, or 
Muscoyites, 194; proverbially de- 
notes a northern barbarian, 194, 
195. 

Messiah, as king, 124, 125; his suf- 
ferings, 126, 127. 

Messainic prophecy, how determined, 
123; often interwoven in the 
thread of narrative or poetry, 124; 
golden age of, 254. 

Mesopotamians, their first war with 
David, 263; they help the revolted 
Syrians and are defeated, 274. 

Metrical form of the Psalms, ad- 
vantages of so presenting the text, 
46-48. 

Micah, the prophet, helps Hezekiah 
in his attempts to reclaim the king- 
dom of Israel, 421, 422. 

Michal is given to David in marriage, 
ii saves David’s life by artitice, 
147. ? 

Mizmor, a song or poem, Hebrew des- 
ignation of, 27. 

Mizpeh, capital of the provincial 
Babylonian governor of Judah, 452. 

Moabites join the Syrians against Da- 
vid, 259; revolt from Jehoshaphat 
and stir up the Arabians, 410, 411; 
join Nebuchadnezzar’s army against 
the Hebrews, 448. 

Mordecai, adopted parent of Esther, 
540; probably wrote the forty- 
fifth Psalm, 541; his piety and pa- 
triotism, 542; an officer of govern- 
ment under the Persian kings, 545 ; 
refuses homage to Haman, 545; 
his method of obtaining access to 
Esther touching the decree of Ha- 
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man, 546; his charge to Queen| New Testament teaches us how the 


Esther, 549: issues a decree to 
counteract that of Haman, 551, 
552; is advanced to favor, 552. 

Moriah, Mount, description’ of, 372, 
401; bought by David of Araunah, 
its cost, 401; Isaac offered here, 
872; temple of Solomon built here, 
372, 401. 

Moses author of two Psalms, 19. 

sa of the Hebrews, character of, 
27, 


N. 


Nabal, character and death of, 197. 

Nabopolassar, king of Assyria, founds 
the Babylonian empire, 447; com- 
mits the war with Egypt to ‘Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 448. 

Naioth, near Ramah in Benjamin, 149; 
Samuel retires here with David, 
149. 

Nathan, the prophet, delivers import- 
ant promises to David, 253, 254; 
informs Bathsheba of the usurpa- 
tion of Adonijah, 376. 

Nature, theory of, among the He- 
brews, 75, 78. 

Nebuchadnezzar succeeds his father 
Nebopolassar, 448; defeats Ne- 
cho, and overruns Western Asia, 
448; takes Daniel and the Hebrew 
nobility captive, 448; resubjugates 
Judah, 448; reduces it to a proy- 
ince, 452; his character and idola- 
try, 462; is converted to the true 
religion, 463 ; his wars severe, 495 ; 
why his policy was so oppressive 
toward the western provinces of 
his empire, 495. 

Necho, king of Egypt, is defeated by 
Nebuchadnezzar, 448. 

Necromancy, prohibition of, proves 
that the ancients believed in a fu- 
ture life, 92. 

Nehemiah, his office, 555; he learns 
the condition of the returned ex- 
iles in Judea, 555; receives a com- 
mission to rebuild Jerusalem and 
fortify it, 565; his character, 556 ; 
he defeats his enemies and rebuilds 
the walls of the city, 556, 557 ; he 
revises the social, religious, and po- 
litical order of the nation, 557; his 
measures to repopulate Jerusalem, 
558; he dedicates the walls of the 
eity, 558. 


Hebrews understood the Old Tes- 
tament respecting a future life, 
T9y91 

Nob, city of the priests, visited by 
David, 151; destroyed by Saul, 162. 


O. 

Obed-edom, the Levite, receives the 
ark of God, and is blessed, 222, 

aa Hebrew ideas of, and its uses, 

6 

Offerings of tke people for the temple 
of Solomon immense, 381, 382, 

Oriental custom of rest in the heat 
of the day, 187. 

Oriental despotism, picture of, 545, 

Ornan, see Araunah. 

Orthodox Jews in Christ's day be- 
lieved in a future state, 79, 80. 


P. 


Paradise, literal meaning of, 85, 

Parallelism the grand law of Hebrew 
poetry, 52; defined, 53; different, 
kinds of, 58; specimens of, 58-64. 

Paran, wilderness of, described, 198, 
194; once populated, 194; infested 
with robbers, 194. 

Passover, one of the three feasts at 
which all Israel were required to 
be present, 386; its celebration de- 
ferred one month by Hezekiah, 
421; its celebration at the dedica- 
tion of the second temple, 535, 

Pekah, king of Israel, joins the Syri- 
ans against Ahaz, 419; defeats 
Ahaz with a great slaughter, 419; is 
slain by Hoshea, 420. 

Pelethites, the king’s body-guard, 811. 

Pentecost, one of the three feasts at 
which all Israel were required to 
be present, 386, 

Pentateuch, the breadth of the Old 
Testament dispensation, 165. 

Percy, Bishop, his view of the value 
of historical introductions, 11. 

Petra, capital of Edom, same as Se- 
lah, 265; captured by David, 265. 

Pharaoh-hophrah, king of Egypt, 
joins alliance with Zedekiah, king 
of Judah, 452. 

Philistines, their advancement in com- 
merce, agriculture, and civilization, 
152, 198; their principal ports, 
152; capture and then return the 
ark of God, 216; subdued by David 
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the second time, 259; they revolt| Purification and expiation, see Ablu- 


and are again subdued, 364; revolt 
in the days of Ahaz, 419. 

Philological works on Psalms, uses of, 
1 


Phoenician artists employed in build- 
ing the temple, 398; their idolatry 
introduced into Israel by Jezebel, 


Pilgrims, songs of the, 42, 886; to 
Zion, blessings of, 514. ; 

Placable spirit of the Psalmists, 111, 
112 


Poetry, essence of, 49, 50; of the 
Hebrews, not wholly destitute of 
measure, 49; characterized by ab- 
rupt transitions, 392. 

Poets, Hebrew, more attentive to 


the effect of their poetry than to |’ 


artificial structure, 52. 

Prayer for the overthrow of the 
wicked, when lawful, 109. 

Praise songs, titles of some of the 
Psalms, 27, 28. 

Prayer songs, titles of some of the 
Psalms, 26-28. 

Prophet of Jehovah, his authority in 
the Hebrew nation, 149. 

Prophets, their mission, 65; date of 
that class who wrote their prophe- 
cies, 446; their relation to writings 

‘of Moses, 446. 

Providence of God works in harmony 
with natural laws, 482. 

Psalmists, their office to develop the 
subjective of religion, 65. 

Psalms, best preparation for reading, 
18; not mere products of the imag- 
ination, but embodiments of real ex- 
periences and events, 14-16; writ- 
ten for the whole Church in all ages, 
15; titles of, 29; their genuine- 
ness and antiquity, 29; their mean- 
ing, 29-44; golden, 33, 84; didac- 
tic, 84; written in poetic form, 45; 
not metrical, 46, 49; best method 
of representing the poetic form to 
the eye, 47, 48; how set to music, 
49; peculiarity of versification, 49, 
50; essentially poetical, but not 
highly artistic, 50; alphabetical, 50 
51; design of, 51, 52; doctrinal 
teaching of, valuable, 65; moral 
excellency of, 65, 66; language of 
feeling, 69. 

Psalter, common arrangement of, has 
no reference to chronology, 11. 


tion. 
Purim, or lots, feast of, what, 552, 553. 


R. 


Rabbah, capital of Ammon, is be- 

_ sieged by David’s army, 279; why 
called the “‘ city of waters,” 302; 
why not taken by Joab in person, 
802; is taken by David, 303; in- 
corporated into the Hebrew terri- 
tory, 303. 

Rain, Hebrew notions of, 76; a rare 
occurrence in Babylonia in the hot 
season, 459. 

Ramah, city of Benjamin, Samuel’s 
abode, 149. 

Ramoth-gilead, not recaptured by 

Ahab, 409, 410. 

Reclining at meals, Jewish custom, 88. 

Records, genealogical, keeping of, fig- 
uratively used to denote life and 
death, 88. 

Religion the foundation of the He- 
brew commonwealth, 501. 

Remembrance offerings among the 
Hebrews, what, 32. 

Rephaim, or giants, 364. 

Reverence for God fundamental to re- 
ligion, 106; Israelites punished for 
want of, 221, 222. 

Rewards and punishments, temporal, 
a pledge of future and more per- 
fect retribution, 88, 84. 

Rezin, king of Damascus, conspires 
with Pekah against Ahaz and the 
throne of David, 419; defeats 
Ahaz in a great battle, 419. 

Rhythm by gradation, what, 41, 61. 

Right hand of a prince, place of honor, 
figuratively denotes future blessed- 
ness, 88. 

Rivers, theory of, among the Hebrews, 
76, 77; of Babylon, 459. 


Ss 


Sabbath day, type of heaven, 87. 
Sacrifice and ablution, general means 
of grace under the law, 101, 102. 
Sacrifice of dedication of private 
houses, 42. 

Sacrifices, daily, restored after the 
captivity, 501. 

Saints of the Old Testament believed 
in a future state, 79. 

Salt, valley of, its situation, 263; 
memorable battle ground, 268, 265. 
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Samaritans, origin of, 518, 519; why 
so called, 519; they propose to 
unite with the Hebrew family and 
are rejected, 519; thence arose their 
hate to the Jews, 520; they com- 
plain of the Jews before Smerdis, 
and obtain an order to stop the 
building of the temple, 520. 

Samuel offers protection to David for 
a time, 149; is about ninety years 
old at this time, 150; his death, 
193. 

Sanballat, an enemy of the Jews, 
556; attempts to defeat Nehemiah 
in building the city walls, 556, 557. 

Saul, king, afflicted with melancholy, 
142; becomes jealous of David and 
seeks his life, 148, 144; is recon- 
ciled by Jonathan, 146; seeks to 
kill David with his javelin, 146; 
seeks to arrest him at his house, 
147; pursues him to Naioth, 149; 
accuses him with designs of regi- 
cide and rebellion, 161; destroys 
the priests and city of Nob, 161, 
162; pursues David to Ziph, 179; 
to Maon, 182; to Engedi, 187; is 
spared by David and relents his 
course, 188; pursues him again to 
Ziph, 197; is spared by David the 
second time, and again relents and 
returns home, 198; he is slain on 
Mount Gilboa, 203; why he sought 
the extermination of the Gibeon- 
ites, 359, 360. 

Seal of state set in the king’s ring, 
549. 

Secondary laws of matter not under- 
stood by the Hebrews, 76-78. 

Seeing the king, a phrase denoting 
honor and rank, 89; figuratively 
denotes 'blessedness, 89, 90. 

Selah, meaning of the word in He- 
brew music, 35.} 

Selah, city of, same as Petra, capital 
of Edom, enriched by overland 
trade, 265. 

Sennacherib ‘succeeds Shalmaneser, 
428; his character, 428; invades 
the kingdom of Judah, 428, 429; 
accepts Hezekiah’s submission and 
tribute, but renews the war, 429 ; 
he surveys the fortifications of Je- 
rusalem and insults Hezekiah and 
Jehovah, 429, 480, 488; is alarmed 
at tidings from Egypt, and sum- 
mons Hezekiah to surrender a sec- 
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ond time, 433; his overthrow, 485, 
441 


Septuagint, or Greek version of the 
Old Testament, attributes several 
Psalms to Ezekiel, Jeremiah, Zech- 
ariah, and Haggai, 26; where made, 
29 


Serpents, how tamed and charmed in 
the East, 115, 116; Israelites bit- 
ten by, in the desert, 139, 140. 

Shalmanezer, king of Assyria, suc- 
ceeds Tiglath-pileser, 420; resub- 
jugates the kingdom of Israel, 420; 
reduces it to an Assyrian province, 
428; dies, and is succeeded by 
Sennacherib, 428. 

Sheba raises an insurrection, occasion 
of it, 858. 

Shekinah, what, 214. 

Sheol, place of departed spirits, 92-95, 

Shiloh, the abode of the ark for three 
hundred years, 215. 

Shimei curses David, 315, 316; is 
enigmatically called a Cushite by 
David, 317. 

Shobach, the Syrian general, slain in 
battle, 278. 

Shobi, son of the king of Ammon, 
brings David supplies, 327. 

Shushan, or Susa, winter palace of 
Medo-Persian kings, 539-555. 

Sickness of David a judgment for his 
sin, 284; it threatens the safety of 
his kingdom as well as his life, 
291. 

Sin, turpitude of, 102, 108. 

Sodom, overthrow of, emblem of fu- 
ture punishment, 86. 

Solomon author of several Psalms, 
25; his other writings, 26; anoint- 
ed king, 377; his coronation, 383 ; 
his early reign, 298; prepara- 
tions for building the temple, 
898, 399; he dedicates the temple, 
4038, 404. 

Song of the Bow, enigmatical title 
of David’s elegy upon Saul, 30; of 
the beloved one, 40. 

Songs of degrees, or ascents, what, 
40-42, 886.’ 

Stringed instruments denoted by 
Neginoth, 34. 

Superscriptions of Psalms, their an- 
tiquity, genuineness, authority, etc., 
29. 


Syrian nations war with David and 
are subdued, 259, 260; they revolt 
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and are resubjugated, 274, 275; 
join Nebuchadnezzar’s army against 
the Hebrews, 448. 


ha 

Tabeal proposed as king of Judah in- 
stead of Ahaz, 419. 

Tabernacle, or sanctuary, its ‘apart- 
ments, 215; is removed from Gil- 
gal to Shiloh, 215; to Nob, and 
finally to Gibeon, 242; is used till 
Solomon builds the temple, 402. 

Tabernacles, feast of, all required to 
attend, 886; design and character 
of, 388; celebrated early after the 
return of the Babylonian exiles, 
501; and at the dedication of the 
city walls in Nehemiah’s time, 557. 

Talent of gold, what, 303. 

Talmai, king of Geshur, Absalom’s 
maternal grandsire, 308. 

Tatnai, governor of Syria, favors the 
cause of the Jews, 524, 525. 

Temple proposed by David, 253; 
committed to Solomon to build, 
877, 378; offerings of the people 
for it, 881, 382; Solomon’s prepa- 
rations for building, 398; time of 
building, 398; national importance 
of, 401-403; its dedication, 403, 
404 ; cleansed and repaired by Hez- 
ekiah, 421; despoiled by Nebu- 
chadnezzar, 448; burned, 452 ; ap- 
pearance of on the return of the 
exiles, 501; preparation for build- 
ing, 512, 513; the people are dif- 
ferently affected at sight of its di- 
mensions, 518, 514; its building 
arrested by order of Smerdis, 520; 
resummed through the encourage- 
ment of the prophets Zachariah 
and Haggai, 523-525; finished and 
dedicated, 527, 528. 

Theoeracy, genius of, 371. 

Threshing floor described, 87, 401; 
of Araunah, site of Solomon’s tem- 
ple, 872, 873; place of David’s 
sacrifice to stay the pestilence, 
873; song of dedication of, 42, 48. 

Thunder storm described by David, 
360. 

Tiglath-pileser, king of Assyria, in- 
vades Syria and Palestine, 420; 
treats Ahaz as a vassal, 420; de- 
vastates Israel and carries many 
into captivity, 420, 421; dies and 
is sueceeded by Shalmaneser, 420. 
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Tirhakah, king of Egypt, starts to re- 
lieve Hezekiah, 433. 

Tobiah, an enemy of the Jews, 556 ; 
attempts to defeat Nehemiah in 
building the city walls, 556, 557. 

Translation of Enoch and_ Elijah, 
proves the faith of the Old Testa- 
ment saints in a future life, 92. 

Tyre, city of, taken by Nebuchad- 
nezzar, 495; her commerce crip- 
pled, 495 ; predictions of her sub- 
sequent prosperity, and why, 495. 

Tyrians, commerce of, 269; depend- 
ent on David and Solomon, 269. 


U. 
Uzzah smitten with death, and why, 


221, 
Uzziah, king of Judah, his charaeter 
and reign, 446. 


Vv. 

Vashti, queen of Persia, is divorced 
by Xerxes, 539, 540. 

Vindictive, or maledictory expres- 
sions of Old Testament not proof 
of defective morality, 107; New 
Testament not free from them, 108 ; 
when lawful and when sinful, 109, 
110; the Psalms vindicated, 110- 
121. 


W. 


Wandering ode of David, what, 38. 

Wanderings of the Israelites in the 
desert of Arabia, 139, 140. 

Wild beasts from Lebanon and Her- 
mon distress the heathen colonists 
in Israel, 518. 

Wilderness of Judah, description of, 
186; scene of, Psalm xxiii, 394; 
of Ziph, 178, 179; of Maon, 179, 
182; of Engedi, 187; of Paran, 
193, 194; of Judah east of Benja- 
nin, 320. 

Willows by the streams of Babylon 
numerous, 460. ; 

Winnowing wheat, how, 87; emblem 
of spiritual truths, 87. 

Wood of Ephraim, why so called, 348. 

Words, primary object of, 85; not 

primarily adapted to the purpose of 

aspiritual revelation, 85; specimens 

of the literal meaning of, 85, 86. 

Worship, place of, among the Hebrews 
- r designated by a divine order, 


‘ 
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xX 
Xerxes the Great, same as Ahasue- 
tus of Esther i, 1, 588; subjects 
Egypt, 538; conducts his expedi- 
tion into Greece, 588, 539, 540; his 
great feast, 539; he divorces Vashti, 
539, 540; marries Esther, 541; 
his moral character does not enter 
into the account of Psalm xly, 542, 


Z. 


Zachariah, a Levitical chorister, 85. 

Zechariah the prophet is slain for re- 
proving Joash, 446. 

Zechariah and Haggai encourage the 
Jews to resume the rebuilding the 
temple, 523~525, 527; are the au- 
thors of several Psalms, 529, 559; 
they reprimand the Jews for their 
covetousness and their neglect of 
religion, 555. 
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Zedekiah, king of Judah, a wicked 
king, 451; revolts from the king 
of Babylon and joins alliance with 
Egypt. 452; is taken captive by 
Nebuchadnezzar and sent to Bab- 
ylon, 452. 

Zerubbabel leads back the first colo- 
ny of returning Jews, 496; nobly 
seconds the movement of Haggai 
and Zechariah in rebuilding the 
temple, 524. 

Ziba meets David with supplies, 315. 
Ziklag, village, situation of, 201; is 
given to David by Achish, 201. 
Zion, type of lieaven, 87; strongest 
fortress in Palestine, 214; cap- 
tured by David from the Jebusites, 

214, 

Ziph, wilderness of, 178. 

Zobah, kingdom of, subjugated by 
David, 260 ; revolts under Hadare- 
zer and is resubjugated, 274, 275. 
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